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visit one of the world’s fine homes, 


look for the Mason & Hamlin 


BY. they are made slowly, carefully, lovingly, only a few 


Mason & Hamlin pianos can be given to the world each year. 


Generally they find their way to the homes of people who know 
the world and its prizes—people with the taste to choose the 


finest things of life and the means to afford them. 


And so, in the mansions of Fifth Avenue, the castles of New- 
port, the winter palaces of Palm Beach, the piano is usually a 


Mason & Hamlin. 


People who own one, often point to it with the same proud 
wave of the hand with which they might indicate a Whistler 


hanging upon the walls or a statuette by Cellini. 


And they are right. For the Mason & Hamlin is the finest (and 


also the costliest) piano in the world. 


Its rich tone is synonymous with beauty. The stately sonority 
of its chords makes the listener keenly conscious of his nobler 
self. Upon such an instrument, piano music can provide hour 


after hour of sustained and lofty pleasure. 


The magnificent tone and beautiful appearance of the Mason & 


Hamlin are quite without equal (the result of slow, careful hand 
craftsmanship); yet its cost is not prohibitive. A superb Mason 
& Hamlin Grand can be had for as little as $1,650. Only 10% 
need be paid immediately; two years to dispose of the balance 
Catalogue of models may be had by writing to Mason & Hamlin 


Co.,18 Station Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


M.A S ON & H A M\ieaae 


THE FINEST (AND INCIDENTALLY THE COSTLIEST) 


PIANO IN THE WORLD... $1650 WOR esmeuscuse 


The Mason & Hamlin with the Ampico allows the hostess to 
offer her guests entertainment so luxurious as concert solos by 
Rachmaninoff, Lhevinne, Brailowsky, and a hundred other great 
artists. Dance music by Lopez, Grofé, Carroll and Arden. Only 
the Ampico — by its exclusive patented devices — preserves all the 
feeling, all the expression, which a great pianist puts into his 


playing. The Mason & Hamlin with the Ampico is $3150,and up. 
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For Pianists and Lovers of Piano Music 


Great Pianists on Piano 
Playing 

By James Francis Cooke Price, $2.25 

Everyone interested in piano playing, who 
has not read this very popular book, should 
secure it immediately, This is a group of 
study conferences with 28 virtuosi, in which 
are presented the most modern ideas upon 
the subjects of technic, interpretation and 
expression, Full page portraits and short 
biographic sketches are also included. 


How to Play the Piano 

By Mark Hambourg Price, $1.50 
’This is a volume well worth possessing, if 
the reader is at all interested in being an ac- 
complished performer on the pianoforte. It 
would take many lessons to gain all the ad- 
vice given by this eminent piano virtuoso in 
this book which contains naterial that would 
cost over twenty times its price if one were 
to take these lesais in person from Mr. 
Hambourg. 


Principles of Expression 

By A. F. Christiani Price, $2.50 

This is an authoritative book ‘on piano- 
forte playing. Practically all explanations 
are illustrated clearly by musical examples. 
The study of this work gives a full under- 
standing of rhythmical accents, metrical ac- 
cents, melodic accents, harmonic accents, 
dynamics and time. 


Piano Playing with 
Piano Questions Answered 
*By Josef Hofmann Price, $2.00 

This is virtually two books. In one, close 
to 100 pages are an illustrated group of sug- 
gestions on artistic ‘piano-playing by one of 
the greatest living pianists. It also answers 
direct, 250 questions asked by piano students. 
A valuable work for reading or reference. 

\? 


Do 


What Every Piano Pupil 
Should Know 


By Clarence G. Hamilton Price, $2.00 

There are a thousand and one things that 
the piano student should know, which, as a 
rule, are learned from time to time merely 
as the occasion may arise. In this new vol- 
ume, Professor Hamilton, of Wellesley, has 
incorporated many valuable precepts result- 
ing from his long and busy teaching experi- 
ence. With such an authority as a_ guide, 
the serious piano pupil may feel well 
equipped to meet the many problems that 
will confront him in his path to musical 
success. 


Basic Principles in Pianoforte 
Playing 


By Josef Lhévinne Price, 60 cents 

This work tells how to do many things 
in piano-playing, stressing touch, tone and 
accuracy. Practice hints are given. Paper 
bound. 


Descriptive Analyses of 
Piano Works 


By Edw. Baxter Perry Price, $2.00 


Instead of working out each analysis upon 
the structural basis, Mr. Perry has given a 
poetic, dramatic and historic. analysis or 
description of some of the greatest and best- 
known piano compositions. This treatment 
adds to a better understanding of each work 
or its interpretation. 


What to Play—What to Teach 


By Harriette Brower Price, $2.00 

A very absorbing work, .Miss Brower in 
an interesting and instructive manner dis- 
cusses pianoforte material from the first 
beginnings of the work of the great pianists, 
and the material is grouped in program form, 
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For the Practical Musician and Music Lover 


Great Men and Famous Musicians 


On the Art of Music 

By James Francis Cooke Price, $2.25 

This interesting volume gives intimate dis- 
cussions of phases of musical life and of 
music study by some of the world’s greatest 
intellects. Great creative and _ executive 
geniuses have joined with foremost musicians 
in offering material that is both stimulating 
and helpful to students and music lovers. In 
the list of master minds who have contrib- 
uted valuable advice to this work are the 
names of Crane, Damrosch, Dohnanyi, Edi- 
son, Gatti Casazza, Jeritza, Modjeski, Orn- 
stein,. Schwab, Sousa, Stravinsky, Van Dyke, 
Wister and many others. 


Musical Progress 

By Henry T. Finck Price, $2.00 

Here and abroad this book has been com- 
mended and anyone, who by the furtherest 
stretch of imagination may be called a music 
lover, will find it interesting. It is written 
in a truly fascinating style and presents a 
wealth of musical topics in a liberal and 
enlightened spirit. 


Secrets of the Success of 
Great Musicians 
By Eugenio Pirani Price, $2.00 


This is a biographical work in which the 
lives of the great composers are viewed from 


a different angle than usual. It has been 
well termed a series ‘of inspirational life 
analyses of great composers. Every page 


provides entertaining reading, yet at the same 
time the educational qualities of this work 
are: very high), 


Life Stories of Great 


Composers 

By R. A. Streatfield Price, .$2.25 

There are 35 biographies included in this 
volume, each followed by a chronology of 
the composer. As a book of reference or 
for one to read who desires to glean a 
knowledge of the great composers, this is 
an excellent work. 


Anecdotes of Great Musicians 
By Francis W. Gates Price, $2.00 

Anecdotes are always interesting and_ the 
music-lover will enjoy this collection, which 
consists of around 300 authenticated anec- 
dotes of great composers, players and singers. 


Standard History of Music 


By James Francis Cooke Price, $1.50 

All that is interesting and important in 
musical lore is here given in the most read- 
able manner. There are forty chapters that 
might be well termed forty story lessons in 
the romance of music. Liberally illustrated. 


Old Fogy, His Musical 


Opinions and Grotesques 
By James Huneker Price, $1.50 

Even though you do not agree with all his 
opinions, you will enjoy the individuality of 
expression and the fact that “Old Fogy” 
does you good in making you think on the 
topics discussed. 


Music Masters, Old_and New 


By James Francis Cooke Price, $1.25 

This work covers many of the more mod- 
ern musical luminaries, about whom nothing 
is to be found in any other English writing. 


American Opera And Its Composers 
By Edward Ellsworth Hipsher Price, $3.50 

This book, which is a faithful recording of 
all of the noteworthy contributions to the 
field of opera by American composers, is a 
volume that every music lover who would 
have a complete library should possess. It is 
so well indexed that its great wane as a refer- 
ence book may be utilized to the fullest ex- 


tent. ef SS eee 
Musical Sketches 


By Elise Polko Price, $1.50 

This book is not only entertaining but 
instructive, since the stories or sketches 
given of the composers are facts with stories 
woven around them. ‘ 


° 
Music and Morals 
By H. R- Haweis Price, $2.25 
This book always will be a great favorite 
with music-lovers. There are _ interesting 
essays on musical subjects and very sym- 
pathetic and readable biographies of the great 
masters and informative chapters on instru- 
ments. 
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These Books Offer Every Music Lover, Teacher and Student an Opportunity to Acquire a 
Wealth of Musical Knowledge by Utilizing Vacation Hours to Good Advantage 


For Followers of the Vocal Art 


How to Succeed in Singing 
By A. Buzzi-Peccia Price, $1.50 


An excellent volume by a Master Voice 
Teacher, who offers valuable advice and_ sug- 
gestions regarding methods, teachers, students, 
engagements and other features of the vocal 
art as a profession. Those looking forward 
to achieving success in a lyric career will get 
from this book a new light on these subjects 
in their pursuit of the devious roads to suc- 
In presenting this contribution to the 
world the author employs his own 
superb qualifications and a distinct style in 
writing as a background. 


Great Singers on the Art 
of Singing 
By James Francis Cooke Price, $2.25 
Most of the-celebrated vocalists of the past 
25 years are represented in this volume of 
advice and ‘vocal experience. There are 27 
full page portraits and biographies given. 


This is a work of absorbing interest to all 
music lovers and followers of the vocal art. 


Choir and Chorus Conducting 
By F. W. Wodell Price, $2.00 


There is much opportunity in the field of 
choir, chorus and community singing, and 
orchestra conducting. This book offers profit- 
able information in the preparation of the mu- 
sician to accept these opportunities. 
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What the Vocal Student 
Should Know 


By Nicholas Douty Price, $1.00 
_ This book has obtained great favor because 
it tells in a concise manner many important 
things that the vocal student should know. 
As a conclusion of the work Mr. Douty has 
given a series of excellent daily exercises. 


New York Singing Teachers’ 


Association — Its Story 
Price, $2.50 


This body, now in its third decade, was 
originally an organization for mutual im- 
provement and defense. In this book the 


Association publishes its history, and in addi- 
tion, all its valuable Essays, Discussions and 
Decisions, The various papers on vocal sub- 
jects alone make the volume one that every 
teacher and student should be glad to own. 


Diction for Singers and 


Composers 
By Dr. H. Gaines Hawn Price, $1.75 
This book covers an important side of the 
vocal art, and to have true vocal art as well 
as song writing art, one should follow the 
advice and suggestions Dr. Hawn gives. 


° 
How to Sing 

By Luisa Tetrazzini Price, $2.00 
Perhaps the most brilliant coloratura so- 

prano in recent musical history is responsi- 

ble for this excellent contribution to the 

vocal art. An exceedingly important and in- 

structive book for continual reference, 
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For Juvenile Musicians 


Young Folks’ Picture History 
of Music 


By James Francis Cooke Price, $1.00 


This is a very recent offering, over which 
teachers everywhere are enthusing. The high 
lights of musical history and biography are 
given int an interesting style that is under- 
stood easily by the juvenile. Such a work as 
this tends to hold the child student’s interest 


in music. A most liberal number of well- 
printed and interesting pictures are given 
for the pupil to cut out and paste in the 
places provided throughout the book. The 


author has even gone so far as to explain 
to embryo musicians the manner in which 
melodies are written, stimulating their orig- 
inal ideas along these lines, 


First Studies in Music 
Biography 

By Thos. Tapper Price, $1.75 

The thinking teacher sees to it that pupils 
learn as soon as possible something about 
the lives of ‘great musicians. This book is 
designed for the teacher to use with pupils. 
With each composer is given a portrait, 
other illustrations and a set of questions on 
the text. 


Pictures from the Lives of 


Great Composers 
By Thos. Tapper Price, $1.50 
While various composers’ biographies form 
the center of this work, there also is woven 
delightfully around each biography contem 
poraneous history. This gives the child vivid 
impressions of the great composers, 
fe 


Music Talks with Children 
By Thos. Tapper Price, $1.50 

Although it is suggested by the author that 
the chapters of this book be made the subject- 
matter for talks with children, they are 
written in such a simple straightforward 
manner that they may be read verbatim by 
the teacher or parent, ; 


Little Life Stories of Great Composers 
By Mary M. Schmitz Price, 60 cents 

After one has gone through-this little book 
he will have quickly gleaned many of the 


most important facts about 18 of the truly 
great composers, their birthplaces, their im- 
portant works, their influences and much 


other instructive information. 


Imaginary Biographical Letters from 


Great Masters of Music 
By Alethea Crawford Cox and Alice Chapin 
Price, $1.50 
_This fascinating little book gives a charm 
of romance and personality to musical bio- 
graphy by the unique manner in which the 
information is imparted. 


Child’s Own Book of Great 


Musicians 
By Thos. Tapper Price, 20 cents each 
A series of Biographies with picture 


placing and binding to be done by the young 
student. A separate book for each of the 
following masters: 


Bach Beethoven Mozart Mendelssohn 
Schubert Haydn Schumann Wagner 
Handel Verdi Chopin Grieg 


Liszt 
fe 


Of Special Interest to Music Teachers 


Mistakes and Disputed Points 


in Music and Music Teaching 
By Louis G. Elson Price, $1.50 


The many subjects, regarding which there 
frequently are disagreements, are straight- 
ened out by the positive information in this 
book, which covers all the essential points 
from acoustics and notation to piano technic 
and orchestration. 


Stories of Standard Teaching Pieces 
By Edw. Baxter Perry Price, $2.00 

With the information in this book teachers 
can provide that touch of romance, anecdote 
and educational information that gives zest 
to the lessons upon standard teaching pieces. 
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THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 Chestnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Everything in Music Publications—World’s Largest Stock 


What to Teach at the Very 


First Lesson 

By John M. Williams Price, 60 cents 

There are chapters in this thoroughly prac- 
tical book that tell us just what to do in 
teaching Notation, Rhythm and Technique. 
Others tell how to practice and the proper 
considerations in giving assignments, ete. 
This book will pilot the young teacher 
through the shoals of getting pupils started 
right. 


Elementary Piano Pedagogy 


By Charles B. Macklin Price, $1.50 
In this day and age there are too many 
other attractions that make it difficult to hold 
the pupils’ interest, if the teacher has not 
studied the psychology of the situation and 
has not learned how to prescribe individually 
for each pupil. Every teacher will get many 
times the value of this book in advice and 
suggestions that will be obtained from it. 
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Tue Erupe Music MAGAZINE 


as second-class matter January 16, 

the P. O. at Phila. Pa., wn- 

Act of March 3, 1879. Copy- 

1929, by Theodore Presser 

for U. S. A. and Great 
Britain. 
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Subscription Price 

$2.00 a year in U. S. A. and Possessions, 
Argentine, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Kl Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, WNica- 
ragua, Paraguay, Republic of Honduras, 
Spain, Peru and Uruguay. Canada, $2.25 
per year. All other countries, $3.00 per 
year. 

Single 
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Remittances 
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Renewals 
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Discontinuances 
Owing to the educational character of 
Tue Erupe many do not wish to miss 
an issue. Therefore, the publishers are 
pleased to extend credit covering a year’s 
subscription beyond expiration of paid-up 
period. Subscribers not wishing this will 


please send a notice for discontinuance. 


Manuscripts 
Manuscripts should be addressed to THe 
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possible care is taken but the publishers 
are not responsible for manuscripts or 
pliotographs either while in their passes- 
sion or in transit, 
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| SCHOOL MUSIC CATALOG 


Sent Gratis Upon Request 


| 
| 

f A very helpfulcatalog for Schoo Jand College 
| Directors and Music Supervisors. It Lists 
numbers for Unison, Two Part, Three Part 
and Four Part Choruses; Music for Specia | 
| Occasions, Operettas, Sight Reading Material, 
| Orchestra Collections, Writing Books,-Etc. 


| THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
|| 1712-1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


AND 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONAL FOR SALE 
or WANTED 


FOR SALE—Fast growing music school 


in middle Northwest city—pop. 850,000—all 
branches—-theatre organ. Address ‘‘Ix,” care 
of Etude. 

KOR SALE— -Two A. lL. White practice 


keyboards. Good condition. Price, $380.00 


each. Address “B,” care of Etude, 
MUTE VIOLIN WAN'TED—Good make 
and in good condition, Give full particulars 


and best price. T. J. B., 


[ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


care of Etude. 


CORRESPONDENCE SINGING COURSE. . 


Small Monthly Payments. 

Wooler, Cleveland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
MUSIC COMPOSED to your words—Melo- 
dies Harmonized—Manuscripts corrected and 
prepared for publication. R. M. Stults, com- 


Dr. 


poser “Sweetest Story Ever Told” and 600 
other works, Ridley Park, Pa. 

PAPERS on musical subjects prepared 
for club use. Programs arranged. George A. 
Brown, Lansdowne, Pa. 

HARMONY, “COMPOSITION, ORCHES- 


TRATION, personal or correspondence in- 
struction, Music composed and = arranged, 
manuscripts corrected. Frank S. Butler, 158 
West 74th St.. New York City. 

PIANOS FOR SALE—Ship 
Modern Bane Re pair Shop, 5310 
Phila, 


REBUILT 
anywhere, 
Market Street, 
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Philadelphia, Pa., } Lansdowne, Pa,, § 


1712 Chestnut Street, 243 W. Albemarle Ave. \ 


Phone, Spruce 4986 Phone. Lansdowne 5271. 
Musical Theory, Harmony, Melody Writing, — 


V E 0 Counter potnt and Musical Vorm. 


Tuition for each conrse is Twenty Dollars, payable one-half iu 
advance—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, California, Penna. 


VIRGIL 


School of Muale and Arts 
Ralfe Leech Sterner, Direetor 
310 West 92nd Street 


INSTRUCTION. Summer Rate. Special 
Sight-Reading Course. MMn. M. MAR 


F.W. Piano and Organ Instruc- 
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Cutalog free. In the heart of the Shenandoah Valle ey. 
Dayton, Virginia 
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Development and Teaching Beginners and 
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nnalyzed technically and interpretively, $5.75. Teachers’ 
Summer Normal, University ‘Extension Conservatory, 
640 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago. 


ROY DAVID. American Pianist and— 
B R OW Teacher. Assistant and successor to the 

late Emil Liebling. A practical course 
of instruction for teachers and serious students. Pupi'¢ 
may enroll at any time. Circular and further informa- 
tion upon request. Roy David Brown, 905 Lyon & Healy 
Building, Chicago. 
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Catalog free. Wm. F. Bentley 

yourself, any Earn $2 to $4 an hour spare 
time, or $200 to $500 month, full time, Requires 90 | 
minutes to tune average piano, and pay ranges | 
around $5 per tuning, Player work also brings big } 
pay. We train you thoroughly and rapidly at home, 
Get our free booklet “Piano Tuning as a Business.” 
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A GRAND FESTIVAL OF MUSIC is to 


- be given at Berlin, from May 19th to June 23rd. 


The plan includes a “Cycle of Mozart,’ a 
ae cle of Wagner” and a “Cycle of Strauss,’ 
i the direction of Blech-Kleiber, Otto 


Rimtipercr, Bruno Walter and Richard Strauss. 
Among other, interesting works to be given gre 
“Mona Lisa” by von Schillings, “Orpheus” by 
Gluck, “Eugen Onegin” by Tschaikowsky and 
the world premiere of Hindemith’s “News of 
the Day.” 
fp 
THE THREE HUNDRED DOLLAR PRIZE 
offered by the National Association of organists, 
through the courtesy of the Skinner Organ Com- 
pany, for the best composition for the organ, 
has been awarded to Zoltan Kurthy of Flushing, 
New York, for his Passacaglia, A second. prize 
of two hundred dollars was won by Walter 
Edward Howe of Andover, Massachusetts, for 
his Dedicace, I 
Te Ce D 

SIR HENRY WOOD, who recently celebrated 
his sixtieth birthday, will, with the coming sea- 
son, complete twenty- -five years as conductor of 


the far-famed ‘“‘Promenade Concerts” at Queen’s 
Hall, London. 
+ 
THE BERLIN, WEISBADEN. AND CASSEL 
opera houses and theaters received, in 1928, from 


the Prussian Government, subsidies to the amount 
of 7,354,700 marks (about $1,727,000). 


¢ » 
PIZETTVS “FRA GHERARDO” had its 
\merican premiére by the Metropolitan Opera 


Company, ins New York, on the evening of 
March 21st, with Edward Johnson, the American 
es in the title rdle. The work gave wonder- 
ful opportunities to the superb chorus of this 
organization and was presented on an elaborate 
and sumptuous scale. 

¢———___——_—_) 

KATHERINE GOODSON, the eminent Eng- 
lish pianist, will return to America for a tour 
beginning next January. It now is a number of 
years since Mme. Goodson has appeared ‘on this 
side and her art will be again most welcome. 

¢ » 

DEEMS TAYLOR is reported to have decided 
upon the “Street Scene,” a play now running 
successfully in New York, as the basis of the 
libretto of his next opera. Elmer Rice, the 
author of the play, is to collaborate with Mr. 
Taylor in the adaptation of the text to operatic 
requirements. 


OO est 
A CHAIR OF VIOLIN MAKING has been 
instituted in the Conservatory.of Parma, in order 


to give to young musicians, along with a knowl- 
edge of their profession, that of the instrument 


which they are to use and which is often the 
object of counterfeiting. 


<¢ 


D 

AN ANGLO-AMERICAN 
HOLIDAY MUSIC CON- 
FERENCE will be held at 
Lausanne, Switzerland, from 
August second to ninth. It 
is under the direction of 
Walter Damrosch and Sir 
Henry Hadow; and there will 
be discussions of School Mu- 
sic, Church Music, Choral 
Training, Piano Instruction 
and orchestral Instruction in 
Schools; with demenstrations 
in various . departments of musical expression. 
Particulars may be had by addressing the Sec- 
retary at 475 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


‘Sm Henry Havow 


g Da 

-“f DUE FOSCARI” (THE TWO FOSCARI), 
‘of the early operas of Verdi was heard for 
first time in ny when recently given 
alle. It was first performed in 1844 at 
The German revival of interest in the 
operas has brought about a recent pro- 
on ey Vespers” at Stuttgart 
of “Don Carlos” at Hanover. 
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MOZART'S "MARRIAGE OF FIGARO” 


hal 
a notable revival when presented, ‘on March 21st, 


with 
ima Peterson 


by the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, 
Irene Williams as Susanna and 
as The Countess. 


¢ v 


THE TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
of the first performance of the ‘St Matthew 
Passion”? of John Sebastian Bach is being quite 
generally celebrated by superb performances of 
this master work. The one given at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, under the direction of Dr. 
Ernest MacMillan; and the performance at the 
great Bethlehem Festival, under Dr, J. Frederick 
Wolle, are two outstanding events among the 
American interpretations of the masterpiece. 


eye 


AT THE TWENTY-THIRD BACH FESTI- 
VAL, to be held at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, on 
May 10th and 11th, with Dr. fe Frederick Wolle 
conducting, the two hundredth anniversary of, the 
composition and first performance of the “St. 
Matthew Passion’”’ will be celebrated by its fifth 
performance (this time with an augmented chorus) 
at these festivals. At the same event the great 
“Mass in B Minor” will have its twenty-second 
performance at these festivals. 

Fee ee Se 


HANDEL'S “JUDAS MACCABAEUS,” 
which had not been heard in New York since 
1906, was revived when performed on April 9th, 
by the Oratorio Society with Albert Stoessel con 
ducting. 


<¢ ——_—______—_—_——_- 


“THE DOCTOR AND THE APOTHECARY,” 
by Carl von Dittersdorf, had what is believed to 
have been its first performance in America when 
presented in March, at Denison University, Gran- 
ville, Ohio. 

CC ——— 

A SCHOLA CANTORUM, or school for the 
teaching of the liturgical chant and other sacred 
music, is to be established at Washington, through 
an endowment of a million dollars by Mrs. 
Justine B. Ward of Dobbs Ferry, New York. 
Similar schools have been in existence since the 
one founded in the sixth century by Saint 
Gregory. Perhaps this school may have some in- 
fluence in leading our composers back to melody 
and free rhythm. 

<¢ » 

FOR THE FIRST TIME IN AMERICA a 
great symphony orchestra is said to have finished 
its season with a surplus in the treasury. This 
has been an achievement of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra; and the management attributes their 
success largely to having followed the advice of 
Herbert French, vice-president of the Proctor 
and Gamble Company, in applying business 
methods to the running of the organization. 

¢ —_—_—___——_____———_- > 

A CHAIR OF MUSIC is to be added to the 
University of Glasgow, Scotland. By codperation 
with the Scottish National Academy of Music, 
recently established in that city, the position of 
Professor in the University and of Director of 
the Academy will be held by the: same man. 


2. epee gear = pe yee pe 


MISS LILLIAN BAYLIS has now been the 
manager of the famous “Old Vic” theater of 
London, for more than thirty years. This is 


especially interesting to musical readers from the 
fact that in recent years this historic stage has 
heen the scene of the world’s most outstandingly 
successful effort to give opera at really popular 
prices. Here productions which are remarkable 
for their ensemble are given with admissions as 
low as nine pence (eighteen cents) the seat. 


+ —_—__——_——_—_ 
INTERESTING CENTENARIES OF 1929 
are: Chopin’s first great success in Vienna; 


Stephen Heller made his first concert tour as a 

prodigy of thirteen; Mendelssohn made his first 

visit to England; Paganini made his Berlin dé- 

but; Rossini’s “William Tell” had its world pre- 
ee in Paris; Manuel Garcia began teaching in 
aris. 
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JACQUES BOUHY, the elgian baritone, at 
One time among the ae emivent of the 
world’s singers, the creator of the role of /s- 
camillo in the world premiére of Bizet’s “Car- 
men,” and Jater an eminent voice teacher of 
Paris, died recently. M. Bouhy was at one time 
for several years prominently connected with the 
Metropolitan Company of New York. He then 
turned to teaching in Paris where he trained 


many of the leading singers of the last -genera- 
tion. 
CSS Ss 
AMONG THE EIGHT HUNDRED OPERAS 


brought out on the German lyric stages between 
1899 and 1927, only ninety-three were produced 


last season, according to Le Menestrel. lose 
which reached the one hundredth performance 
were: ‘Tiefland’” (296 times in 65 theaters); 


“Madama Butterfly” 


ee (263 times, in 55 theaters) ; 
“La Bohéme” 


(234 times, in 42 theaters); “La 
Tosca” (233 times, in 49 theaters); “Der Rosen- 
kavalier” (240 times, in 43 theaters). In the 
1927-1928 season Schreker’ S operas, originally so 
widely acclaimed, were given but sixteen times; 
while Krenek’s “Jonny Spielt Auf” per- 
formed 421 times, in 43 theaters. 
(jt iy 
GIORDANO’S “II. Re (The King)” re- 
cently had its premiere at La Scala of Milan, 
winning an unusual success. The opera, in three 
acts, is founded on a rollicking fairy tale, with 
the ‘musical score catching its spirit of humor. 
{a Se eS Ss 
THE AMERICAN GUILD OF BANJOISTS, 
Mandolinists and Guitarists held its annual con- 
vention in Baltimore, on May 5th to 7th. Andres 
Segovia, the Spanish guitar virtuoso, recently 
accepted a life membership conferred upon him 
by this organization. 
geen Et 
THE PHILADELPHIA CHAMBER STRING 
SIMFONIETTA, a unique organization com- 
prised of eighteen leading string instrument artists 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and under the 
direction of Fabien Sevitsky, introduced the fol- 
lowing formidable list of novelties to the American 
public during the past season: Vivaldi’s Sonata 


was 


in B-flat Major for Cello; Dubensky’s From Old 
Russia and Gossips; Elgar’s Introduction and 
Allegro; Gretry’s March de la Caravane and 


Tambourine; Naprawnik’s 
Bach’s Adagio; Krein’s Elegie; Schreker’s Inter- 
mezzo; Frances MeCollin’s S¢ ‘herzo (world pre- 
miére); Szostakowicz’s Prelude e Scherzo; Ma- 
nushko’s Polonaise; Mozatt’s Serenata Notturna, 
Karlowicz’s Romanza and Sibelius’s Rapastacu. 


Night Intermezzo; 


« v 
ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS are 
spent annually for musical education in the 
United States, according to a report recently 
inade by the National Music League organized 
for the purpose of creating an ‘outlet for the 


products of this investment. by bringing young 


artists and the great music loving public to- 

gether. The headquarters of the League are at 

113 West 37th Street, New York City. 
C—— 

THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL OR- 
CHESTRA CAMP opens at Interlochen, Michi- 
gan, in July, for a six weeks session. Tull 
information may be had from Joseph FE. Maddy, 


P, O. Box 31, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


*¢ > Yd 

BIRKBECK COLLEGE AMATEUR OPER- 
ATIC SOCIETY (England) gave in March three 
performances of Mozart's “Magic Flute.” <A 
fine precedent, which many of our similar or- 
ganizations would do well to follow, in stead of 
giving trashy musical comedy or clse attempting 
ponderous dramatic scores with which they arc 
able only to struggle. 

¢ —_—_—_—_—_———_ 

LEO SCHULZ, after thirty years of service 
as first cellist in the Philharmonic Orchestra 
(now the Philharmonic-Symphony) of New York, 
has retired. Born in Posen in 1865, he first 
appeared as a prodigy pianist but later turned 
to the cello. 


x PLAN NOW FOR NEXT SEASON’S SUCCESS K 


Ass’t Ed tor 
EDWARD ELLSWORTH HIPSHER 


JUNE, 1929 


BENJAMIN GoparD 


\ MEMORIAL PLAQUE has been placed on 
Gomet House in the Boulevard de la Croisette 
of Cannes, Vrance, with the inscription: “Dans 
cette maison, Benjamin Godard a terminé ‘La 
Vivandiere’ en 1895. (In this house Benjamin 
Godard finished ‘La Vivandiere’ in 1895.) Mlle. 


Magdeleine Godard, 
Mayor and 
admirers of 
ceremony. 


a sister of the composer, the 
Corporation ‘of Cannes, and many 
Godard’s works, took part in the 


¢—————— 


A JENNY LIND memorial tablet 
placed in Swedish Hall, Harcourt Street, Maryle- 
bone, London, given by the members. ‘of the 
Swedish colony of the metropolis. 


¢—$<$—$——— = => 


“UNCLE SAM” now owns 
theaters in Washington, One, “The President,” 
is on Pennsylvania Avenue, near the Postoffice 
Department building. It was built first in 1804, 
burned in 1820, was rebuilt, served for many 
years as the United States Post Office, and was 
the scene of several inaugural Walls. The other 
is Poli’s, almost in front of the Treasury. Built 
in 1884, as a combination theater and armory for 
the Washington Light Infantry, it was first 
known as Albaugh’s Opera House and was in- 
augurated with Emma Abbott in the title rdle 
of Rossini’s ‘‘Semiramide.’ 


¢—______________» 

THE THREE CHOIRS FESTIVAL is to be 
an event of September eighth to thirteenth. It 
will this year be held at Worcester. Sir Edward 


Elgar has been requested by Sir Ivor .\tkins, to 
orchestrate Purcell’s motet, “Jehovah quam multi 


has been 


and ‘operates two 


hostes,”’ for the ‘occasion, 
<¢ —__________» 
AN AMERICAN BAND MASTERS ASSO- 
CIATION has been organized with John Philip 
Sousa as Honorary Life President; Edwin Franko 


Goldman of New York City 


as President; Victor 


J. Grabel, Leader of the Chicago Symphony Band, 
as Vice- president; and Captain William J. Stan. 
nard, leader of the United States Navy Band, as 


Secretary and Treasurer. One of the main objects 
of the organization is to work for the standard 
ization of instrumentation for the band, such as 
has for centuries existed for the orchestra, which 
will make band compositions of al] nations inter- 
changeable. 

¢——_————_ » 

THE TOSCANINE FOUNDATION, estab- 
lished at Milan to assist in the education of the 
children of the. personnel of La Scala, has re- 
ceived subscriptions to the amount of six hundred 
and eighty thousand lire (about thirty-four 
thousand dollars at present exchange). Three 
thousand and two hundred dollars of this came 


from Turin and about eighteen hundred dollars 
from New York. 
gee ee = 
MANUEL de FALLA, the 
eminent Spanish composer 
whose “‘La Vida Breve’’ was 


a competition winner in 1905, 
and was in the repertoire of 
the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany in the 1927-1928 season, 
has been made Director of the 
Conservatoire de Musique of 
Grenoble, France. De Falla 
has made an ardent study of 
the folksong of Southern 
Spain, of which he has used 
the forms, rhythms and har- 
monic effects in the opera mentioned, as well as 
in the ballets, ‘El Sombrero — Tres Picos (The 
Three- Cornered Hat),” and ‘ Amor Brujo (The 
Love Witch).” 


| Sean ear = mee 
THE ELSHUCO TRIO—Composed of Aurelio 


MANUEL DE Fatra 


Giorni, pianist; William Kroll, violinist; Willem 
Willeke, violoncellist—takes its name from the 
first few letters of each name of Mrs Elizabeth 


the 
Festivals 


Shurtleff Coolidge, founder and sponsor of 
Pittsfield and Library of Congress 
of chamber music. 


(Continued on page 481) 
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Plozart’s Pylusical Portrait of a Lady 


THoucH Mozart was a master of form 
and therefore of absolute music as op- 
posed to program music which tells a 
story apart from its musical structure, 
nevertheless he painted at least one musi- 
cal portrait with an avowed object in 
view. 

“We have at least one instance of un- 
questionable program music in Mozart’s 
instrumental works,” says Frederick Niecks 
in “Program Music.” “And,” he adds, “an 
extremely interesting and significant one, 
a case of portraiture. 

“In the latter part of 1777 he writes 
from Mannheim to his father that he had 
composed a sonata for Cannabich’s daugh- 
ter Rosa, a beautiful and amiable girl of 
fifteen; and that on being asked by some- 
one, after finishing the first movement, 
how he would write the Andante, he had 
replied: ‘I shall compose it after the carac- 
tere of Mlle. Rosa. 


“He was himself thoroughly pleased 
with the result, for he said: ‘She is ex- 
actly like the Andante” What she was 
like we may see still more clearly from 
the following words of the composer: 
‘She has a staid manner and a great deal 
of sense for her age; she does not speak 
much, but what she says is said with grace 
and sweetness.’ 

“The sonata is supposed to be that in C 
major with a Rondo as its last movement 
(Koéchel, 309).” To this Niecks adds a 
footnote: “The sonata in question was 
composed in the first half of November, 
1777, but we cannot be sure which one it 
is. For the C major sonata speak excellent 
authorities; J. S. Shedlock, on the other 
hand, mentions the A minor sonata 
(Kochel, 310). The only and insufficient 
hints we get from Mozart are that the 
Andante is full of expression, and that the 
last movement is a rondo,” 


A Solo Hate Campaign 


J. P. Sousa’s book, “Marching Along,” 
tells us of some of his brilliant successes 
in Europe before the war, including a 
curious episode of a concert given in Leip- 
zig, once the headquarters of the anti- 
Wagnerians., 

“At Leipzig, my program was largely 
Wagner and Sousa,” says Sousa. “We 
opened with the Tannhauser Overture and, 
just as the applause began to die down 
and I started to give an encore, a man 
seated in the first row emitted a vicious 
hiss. I glared at him and played my en- 
core. With the rendition of the next 
Wagener piece the same vicious hissing was 
heard. At the intermission one of my 
bandsmen, stirred to anger, volunteered to 
go out and thrash the hisser, but I forbade 


Sousa Got 


Sousa tells in his book, “Marching 
Along,” how he made himself known in a 
Philadelphia bank, where he presented a 
large check without having the ordinary 
credentials. . 

“At the end of the week,” says Sousa, 
“Mr. Barnes, my manager, received a 
check for the week’s work, amounting to 
several thousand dollars. He asked me to 
go to the bank to identify him. 

““Are you Mr. Sousa?’ asked the teller 
of Mr. Barnes. 

““No,’ I interrupted, ‘I’m John Philip 
Sousa.’ 


liim to leave the stage. When we resumed 
the concert, the two remaining Wagner 
numbers were just as vigorously hissed 
by the same individual. As I left the 
platform I encountered the local manager 
and asked him, ‘Do you know that man 
in the duster and the straw hat?’ 

“He replied that he did not but he 


would bring him to my dressing-room. | 


He jumped down from the stage and soon 
had the man confronting me. 

““May I ask why you hissed every 
Wagner number we played this evening?’ 
I said coldly. 

“The man’s face distorted with anger 
and bitterness as he blurted out, ‘I hissed 
Wagner music because I hate the Wagner 
family. 7 


the (ash! 


‘But the teller looked at me coldly and 


handed back the check. 
“*You’ll have to be identified,’ he said. 
“Turning my back to the teller’s win- 
dow, I raised my arms as if preparing to 
start off my band and began to whistle 
The Stars and Stripes Forever, bringing 
my arms up and down in the manner 
familiar to those who attend my concerts. 
The clerks in the room broke out in laugh- 


ter and applause, and one ran over to 


whisper in the cashier’s ear; he beckoned 
for the check and cashed it without a 
word!” : 


Rubinstein in Edinburgh 


Str ALEXANDER CAMPBELL MacKEnzir, 
long director of the Royal Academy of 
Music in London, has just published a 
book, “A Musician’s Narrative,” which 
contains interesting reminiscences of Ru- 
binstein who visited Edinburgh while Sir 
Alexander was a young man in that city. 


Here are a few passages quoted at ran- 
dom: 
“Being frequently in his company, I be- 


came familiar with his firmly-expressed | 
opinions and still rejoice in the fact that 


he was invariably amiable and kind to me 


(Continued on page 483) 
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Teaching Young Children 


F. J. M., Burtrnetron, Iowa: You evi- 
dently labor under the same false impres- 
sion that many have, that with only a limit- 
ed knowledge of the subject you are able to 
teach music to children. We would not 
discourage your laudable ambition nor 
quench your enthusiasm for developing the 
art in your family circle and your immedi- 
ate community, but we would urge that you 
prepare yourself sufficiently before you 
practice music-teaching upon your own 
children or those of any one else. “It takes 
knowledge to teach music to adults, but it 
takes wisdom to teach it to little children,” 
said a distinguished musical edicator. 

While it is true that one does not need 
the same demonstrable equipment in the 
subject to teach the fundamentals to tiny 
children and could well dispense with a 
brilliant and extensively prepared reper- 
toire, one does need especial training in 
presenting the rudiments and should have 
journeyed over the long musical highway 
from the Valley of Fundamentals to the 
Hilltop of Technical Proficiency in order to 
have the wisdom to instruct the young child. 
The two requirements for teaching music 
to children are, aside from a_ general 
knowledge of the subject, an awareness of 
the danger of stiffening and straining the 
delicate muscles of fingers, hand, wrists 
and arms, and an understanding of how to 
keep alive the interest of the child. 

The fact that you love children and the 
fact that you have been a school teacher 
are distinctly to your advantage. The 
former will give you patience and sym- 
pathy with the child mind, and the latter 
will furnish the necessary pedagogical 
training. Your age is not against you—in 
fact you are at the prime for the work, 
providing you have a _ good, practical 
method as a guide for your teaching of 
beginners. 

Your children are too young for, actual 
lessons at the keyhoard. The eldest might 
begin in another year. In the meantime 
they should have a well-planned course in 
rhythmics and ear-training, and you will 
get the knowledge to impart this to them 
while they are still young enough to profit 
from it, if you take up the study of one of 
these well-proved methods for tiny children. 
In almost any one of these methods you 
will be instructed in the organization and 
conducting of a “rhythm band,” and that is 
what your children need naw. With time 
you should have a fine family and neighbor- 
hood orchestra with your three boys as a 
beginning unit. Let them work for two or 
three years on the piano for the foundation 
of musicianship. Then they might each 
select a different instrument and perfect it. 


The Second Start * 


M. T., MAnteca, CALIrornta: The piano 
is a fascinating friend and a cheerful com- 
panion, but it is also an exacting task- 
master. If you have not touched a piano 


for seven years it is not surprising that you 
have lost your skill, no matter how well 
you may have played previously. But you 
should not be discouraged. Twenty-five 
years is not old, and, since you had the 
training in your youth, the season of life 
in which the mind and muscles are plastic 
and flexible, yourcan very soon regain your 
lost facility by careful and painstaking 
practice. 

Try to plan two or three, short practice 
periods a day, instead of trying to use all 
the time you can spare for the work in one 
period. You should avoid overtiring or 
straining and stiffening your muscles, a 
habit you will acquire if you are too 
zealous and ambitious in your practice 
after so long a period away from the in- 
strument. Jn this respect you confront 
almost the same dangers as does the be- 
ginning student. Apportion your practice 
time into three equal periods, applying it 
first to finger technic and scales, then 
studies, and then to a definite repertoire 
of pieces. Do not get a smattering of one 
exercise and then another, as too many 
students do. As you find your skill return- 
ing reduce the technic and use more time 
in making a repertoire. 

The chief joy in playing the piano is in 
having some compositions well learned for 
demonstration, It would be wise also to 
give a few minutes daily to sight-reading. 
Begin with simple compositions that you 
can read up to tempo, without stumbling, 
using more difficult selections as your abil- 
ity to “keep going” increases. Good sight- 
reading ability is a valuable asset for any 
pianist, adding to one’s usefulness and popu- 
larity in all sorts of social gatherings. 

You will find Czerny your best friend for 
restoring keyboard skill. Get the selected 
“Czerny Studies,” edited by Emil Liebling 
(Presser), Books II and III. Bach’s 
“Two-part Inventions” you will also find 
useful. Also get the book “Mastering the 
Scales and Arpeggios,” by James Francis 
Cooke. For pieces, two graceful and 
charming numbers are Love Waltz, Mosz- 
kowski, Peters Edition, and Valse Triste, 
Sibelius. You will find the Woodland 
Sketches, by MacDowell interesting and 
playable. As your skill returns use the 
Chopin Waltzes, and the Beethoven So- 
natas for practice material. Brief extracts 
from these standards with which to work 
up your technic may always be employed, 
and you will have something worth while 
in the end. When you have again reached 
the point of ease and comfort at the key- 
board you may omit much of the purely 
technical practice. A few minutes daily of 
Bach and Czerny will keep you up, while 
you make a companion of Beethoven and 
Chopin and an acquaintance of some of the 
well known moderns. 

I am sending you a list of good books 
on musical subjects from which you can 
make selections for your library. 


(Continued on page 479) 
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‘The BRAMBACH 
musical quality 
is wonderful... 
such a pleastng 


instrument,” says 
MADGE KENNEDY 


Noted 
theatrical star 


The Hand-Fashioned Instru- 
ment. Only 4 Ft. 10 Inches Long. 


Sean 
BRAMBACH 


BABY GRAND 


THE GREATEST WEDDING GIFT OF ALL 


WEDDING GIFT of the most popular 

small grand made—the piano for be- 

ginner or finished musician. A lifetime of en- 
joyment and durability. 


Notable achievements and exclusive features 
distinguish the celebrated Brambach. Its tonal 
volume equalling far larger instruments, is 
the contribution of the Brambach Tone Ex- 
pander. The impressive richness of its tone- 
coloring is imparted by the Super-Sounding 
Board... greater in area and in string length 
than in any other small grand. So vital for 
tone, it is guaranteed unconditionally for life. 


In Brambach Period and Art Models, 
there is a style to harmonize with every 
scheme of home decoration. Terms are un- 


usually liberal through Brambach dealers. 


Requires no more space 
than an upright piano 


The Brambach Piano Co., Mr. Mark P. Campbell, Pres., 
623 West 51st St., New York City. 


Please send your paper pattern showing exact size of Brambach Baby 


BAN Grand and piano booklet. Ye 
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~ New! 


Useful Premiums For You 
— Absolutely Without Cost — 


BY simply securing adequate new subscriptions for THE 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE you can easily obtain 


these splendid articles. 


All you need do is collect $2.00 


from any music lover for cne year’s subscription and ‘send 


this amount direct to us. 


Return mail will bring you the 


award of your choice. Write for complete list of awards. 


Begin Today During Your Spare 


For the seamstress and housewife, this 
needle case is as necessary as it is desirable. 
The case is bound in attractive leather and 
contains a pair of fine steel scissors and 
nearly one hundred different kinds of 
needles and bodkins. Secure ONE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTION and we'll gladly send 
you one of these useful cases. 


BON BON 
DISH 


Including a gold edge, leather covered engagement 
and indexed address book, pencil, imported pad and 
envelopes, this leather bound, silk lined 
ence case is a most desirable and useful award for 
The case is 6” by 814” closed and 
You may have one in exchange 


vacation time. 
814” by 1234” open. 
for FIVE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


correspond- 


Time! 


BoupDoIR CLOCK 


This attractive Gothic design, New 
Haven boudoir clock is one of our newest 
and most desirable _premiums. Besides 
being an accurate time keeper it has a 
Krack-Proof Krystal and an alarm and is 
obtainable in three beautiful colors—green, 
blue and rose. You will be delighted with 
this novel clock and may have one for se- 
curing FOUR NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


NEEDLE CASE 


Finished in dull 
silver, with a gold 
lining and a metal 
butterfly on the rim, 
this new Bon Bon 
Dish is exceedingly 
attractive and is 
i for securing 


SCRIPTION. 


Bound in attractive 
leather and complete 
with lock and key, this 
splendid diary is a most 
desirable award for just 
THREE NEW SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS. 


Send All Subscriptions With Payment to 


THE ETUDE MusIC MAGAZINE 


$2.00 a Year — 


Theodore Presser Co., Publishers — 
1712-14 CHESTNUT STREET 


$2.00 a Year 
-- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Canada 25c — Extra Postage — Foreign $1.00 
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(fan You Gell? 


1. What is a Major Key? 


3. What is a Time Signature 
| 4. 
| > ase pe 
| (b) What is their source ? 
5. How many steps in an Augumented Sixth? 


6. How shall two-thirds of a beat in 24 measure be written in 


staff notation ?.. 


7. Who wrote a great Sonata lppassionata? 


2. What instruments form a String Quartet? 


(a) Who first used the syllables employed in reading yoeal 


8. Identify the following theme: 


Grour 
No. 25 


, 


9. For what musical accomplishment is each of the following 
(a) Niccolo Paganini; (b) Franz Liszt; (¢) 


famous: 
Jenny Lind? 
10. What is a Nocturne ? 


TURN TO PAGE 472 AND CHECK UP YOUR ANSWERS: 


Save these questions and answers as they appear in each issue of Tae Erupz Music Macazne month 
after month, and you will have fine entertainment material when you are host to a group of musicloving 
friends. Teachers can make a scrap book of them for the benefit of early pupils or others who sit by the 


reception room reading table. 


Personality 


By H. EpMonp ELvERsON 


“Horace MaNn on one end of a log and 
a student on the other wouid make a uni- 
versity.’ So said someone of this great 
educator. Which, after all, is only another 
way of emphasizing the inestimable value 
of a great personality. 

Almost every one of the most insignifi- 
cant epochs of history grayitates about one 
of a series of dominant individualities 
which animate the biography of the ages. 
Alexander recalls “the glory that was 
Greece.” To mention. the name of Caesar 
is but a one-word-way of saying “the 
grandeur that was Rome.” Michelangelo 
is but a synonym for the greatest in art; 
Homer is equivalent to poetry; and 
Shakespeare is an epitome of the drama. 

Then what magic fantasies of the 
world ‘of tonal creation are conjured up 
by the single name of Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Verdi or Wagner? What moments of ex- 
quisite pleasure are revived when once 
again is recalled such superlative interpre- 
tative artists as Paganini, Liszt, Jenny 
Lind, Joachim, Patti, Rubinstein, Nordica, 


Maud Powell, Paderewski, Tetrazzini, 
Schumann-Heink or Kreisler! 

With each of these great creators or 
interpreters of the master works, there was 
or is a personaltiy that is unmistakable. 
It is not so much their mastery of the 
technical details of their art, transcendent 
as that may have been: no, it is the ability 
of each to make this mechanical mastery 
but a means to the interpreting of a great 
personality that has enshrined his name 
in the great Hall of Musical Fame. 

That our readers may renew, strengthen 
or. make their acquaintance with these 
commanding individualities, THe Erunr has 
inaugurated its New Gallery of Musical 
Celebrities. In this will be given not only 
the best likenesses extant of these notable 
musicians but also accompanying short 
biographical sketches which, in a minimum 
of space, will give to the reader the out- 
standing events and characteristics of thcir 
careers. 

(Earlier issues of this Gallery may be 
secured by correspondence with the pub- 
lisher. ) 


A Sheet Ptusic Clinic 


By FANNIE BRUESER 


SHEET music sometimes is given excel- 
lent care, but more often it is handled 
so roughly that each page shows ragged 
edges, while the title page is apt to be 
missing altogether. 

The importance*of neat looking music 
may. be stressed if the teacher holds ever 
so often a “clinic” to which pupils are 
invited to come and bring their “sick” 
music. The place of meeting may be the 
studio. 

Several tables and chairs are placed 
about the room. On the tables the teacher 
carefully places scissors, rulers and pen- 


gils, and several rolls of mending tape. 
The teacher explains to the pupils how 
to mend the music as well as the ad- 
vantages and reasons for keeping it in 
order. She points out that the parents are 
spending much money for music and that 
the instruction books and pieces may be 
used later by another child in the family. 
A prize ig given to the one who mends his 
torn music most neatly and effectively. 
Much merriment is afforded by holding 
a “clinic,” and there is also created a de- 
sire for better-looking sheet music, which 
leads to better care of it. 


a 


a 


Question AND ANSWER DeparTMENT 


Conducted By Artuur De GuicHarp 


‘NO QUESTIONS WILL BE 
“ANSWERED IN “THE RTUDP 
UNLESS ACCOMPANIED BY 
THE FULL NAME AND AD’ 


\ 
How to Write a Kull-Measure Rest. 
Q. While giving a lesson to a pupil, from 
«a collection of pieces, I came across the fol- 
Towing: 


Ex.1 


To me, the time is not correct, since the 
whole-note rest represents fowr quarter-notes. 
Since the time is given as 4, that is, three 
quarter-notes to am measure, one would count 
four quarter-notes for the right-hand and three 
quarter-notes for the left-hand, an impossi- 
bility! I would write the treble so: 


Ex.2 


Will you kindly instruct me?—E. M. G. 

A. The measure as written in Ex. 1 is 
quite correct. Ex. 2 would be ineorrect. It 
is a recognized custom to write a full meas- 
ure rest with the sign for a whole-note rest, 
always provided that the measure does not 
exceed the value of a dotted whole-note. Thus 
the different rests of an entire measure are 
written as follows: 


Ex.3 


measure measure 


y 


Rests of two or more measures are indicated 
Patna: 


Ex.4 


fA measures measures 


ft 


AD) SIE 


in orchestral and band parts as well as voice 
» parts, 


‘The Full Symphony Orchestra. 


Q. i... Would you please name the instru- 
ments used in a full symphony orchestra? 
ii. If the piano- score is written in A_ flat 
major, what would be the signatures of the 
Zeello, viola, bass, clarinets, horns and trum- 
pets? iii, In orchestrating a piece would it 
be better to seore cach instrument on a sep- 
arate sheet or all on the same? iv. What 
is the difference beticcen @ bassoon and con- 
tra-bassoonm, and achat are their ranges ?— 
EF. M. O'Fallon, Dlinois. - 

A. Piccolo, flute, bass-flute, soprano-oboe 
in BE flat, oboe, oboe d’Amore, English horn, 
heckelphone (or baritone oboe), clarinet in 
FB flat, clarinet in D, clarinet in B flat, clar- 
inet in A, heckelelarinet, basset-horn (alto 
clarinet in F), alto-clarinet in FE flat, bass- 
clarinet in B flat, bass-clarinet in A, pedal- 


clarinet in B_ flat. bassoon, double-bassoon 
(contra-fagotto), cuckoo instrument, valve- 
trumpet in F, valve-trumpet in C, valye- 


trumpet in B flat, valve-trumpet in A, bass- 
trumpet in C, cornet in B flat, cornet in <A, 
French horn, valve-horn in F, tenor-trom- 
bone in B flat, bass-trombone in G, bass-trom- 
bone in F, bass-trombone in FEF flat. double- 
bass-trombone in B flat, valve-trombone in B 
flat, euphonium in B flat (a tuba), orchestral 
tuba, saxhorns, 6 saxophones, 7 sarruso- 
hones, chief of which is the orchestral dou- 
e-bass, sarrusophone in C, side-drum. bass- 
drum, kettle-drums, tambourine, triangle, 
-eymbals, gong, castanets, rattle, bells, glocken- 
spiel, celesta, violin, viola, ‘cello, double-bass 
- (contra-basse or bass viol) harp. ii. “Cello 
- viola, bass, as for piano; B> clarinet. in B 
rag horns in F, ature in C; trumpets 
ot flat. signature in C. ili. Score all on 


CT 


DRESS OF THE INQUIRER. 
ONLY INITIALS, OR PSEUDO’ 
NYM GIVEN, WILL BE PUB‘ 
LISHED WITH QUESTION, 


the same sheet. iv. The double-bassoon 
(contra-fagotto) may be regarded as similar 
to the relation between the contra-basse (bass 
viol) and the ‘cello, in that its tomes are an 
octaye lower than the bassoon, its lowest 
note being B flat one oetave and a tone be 
low the bass low C; its highest note the Io 
flat of the third space of the bass clef. 


Q. Will you please give me a list of piano 
compositions and collections of preludes and 
offertories ?—R. W. ; 

A. We suggest that you might find useful 
slow movements from piano sonatas, some of 
the Chopin preludes, Ashford’s “*Piano Volun- 
taries’” (for use in church services), Vols. 1 
and 2, “Sabbath Day Music,” by Leon Keach ; 
“Sabbath Echoes,” Vol. 1, by Carl Eckhoff : 
“Home Circle Music Series” (No. 69, Sacred 
Piano Album), by Joseph Gahim ; ‘Sacred Mu- 
sie the Whole World Loves” (vocal and in- 
strumental), by Albert E. Wier. 


Q. Will you please name a list of ten pre- 


Iudes for @ tiwo-manual organ, which arc 
worth while and of brilliant character? Are 
there any hymns with variations that are 
suitable, and what operatic numbers should 
I use? My congregation wants lively music 
—H lL. B. 


A. Brilliant preludes, exeept on Westival 
oceasions, are rather unusual, as compositions 
of the more meditative type are more appro- 
priate and more likely to lead the congrega 
tion to a proper mood for the service to fol 
low. However, you might find the following 
nseful for the brilliant type your people pre- 
fer: Festival Prelude on “Hin Feste Burg,” 
Kaulkes ; Jubilate Deo, by Silver; Dain, by 
Jenkins; Mestirity. by Jenkins; Mirsultemus, 
by Kinder; Alleluia (Easter), by DuBois; 
TTosanna, by Dubois; Seherzoso, by Rogers ; 
Scherzoso, by Woodman; Grand Choeur, by 
Rogers ; Thanksgiving, by Demarest. 

It is also rather unusual to use operatic 
numbers as preludes, and, if you use them, 
we would suggest those of “nore appropriate 
type for church use. such as Procession to 
the Cathedral, by Wagner: Plisabeth’s Prayer, 
by Wagner: Pilgrim’s Chorus, by Wagner ; 
O Thow Sublime, Siecet Evening Star, by 
Wagner; Largo, by Handel. 

A number of arrangements of hymn-tunes 


are available, ineluding the Choral Preludes 
of Baeh, 3Srabms and = WKarg-lert. Some 
others include Holy, Moly, Holy, by J. A. 
West: Missionary Hymn, by J. AL West: 
Adeste Fideles, by Wemare; Lead Kindli 
Light. Dy Lemare; Onward Christian Nol- 
diers, by Lemare; The Son of God Goes 


Forth, by Whiting: Duke Strect, by Whiting ; 
Meditation, “Come ye Disconsolate,” by Gil- 
lette. 

Some of the numbers we have suggested 
will be found in ‘“‘Lemare Organ Album”, 
“Organ Repertoire,” by Orem and “Organist’s 
Offerings for Church and Recital,” by Orem. 


Q. FT am sixteen years of age and an or- 
ganist of a@ small church. Neat year FE wish 
to try for @ scholarship in the Guilmant Or- 
gan Sehool. I have had tivo years work on 


the organ. Will you please recommend to 
me some books or magazines whieh acould 
be helpful in preparing for a@ scholarship, 


especially some dealing with the rudiments of 
music?—M. F. 

A. Through the courtesy of Dr. Carl, Di- 
rector of the Guilmant Organ Sehool, we are 
able to give you the following information : 
Kitson’s “Rudiments of Music’ is recom 
mended as being about the best for the pur 
pose. The best preparation for the scholar 
ship tests is: (1) to secure a firm and reli 
able technic on the piano; (2) to be able to 
play the major and harmonic minor scales: 
(3) to be familiar with the two and three 
part Inventions of Tach and the “Well-Tem- 
pered Clavichord”’ (Bach); (4) to play two 
piano pieces of moderate difficulty (or two 


organ pieces): (5) to read at sight a piano 
accompaniment to a song and play a hymn 


tune at sight. 

The preference is that the tests he taken 
at the piano, but the prepared pieces may be 
played on the orgau if preferred, 

The written work consists of : 


(1) writing from memory the major and 
harmonic minor scales (with correct finger- 


ing of each): (2) answering questions on the 
rudiments of music and writing ear tests 
from dictation. 

The tests are held in the early part of Octo- 
ber and are for young men and women be 
tween the ages of cighteen and twenty-eight. 
It will be necessary for the candidate to play 
at least two of the Bach Inventions, and two 
of the Preludes and Fugues from the ‘“Well- 
Tempered Clavichord.” (The candidate may 
make the choice.) 
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WRITE US TO-DAY FOR THIS NEW 
FREE 1929 “WHOLE WORLD” CATALOG 


Recently 


APPLETON 


WHOLE WORLD 
MUSIC SERIES 


and the 


MASTER- COMPOSER 


ments. 
MUSIC SERIES 

Containin descriptions 

ead Contents Lists ins 

aetatt of all Volumes 

& - 

Foe solace music, be 


brings it. 


se 


collections. 


countries. 


issued, this booklet will be of in- 


finite service to you in the selection of music 


One of the most attractive cata- 


logues ever issued of standard music for 
piano, voice, violin, organ and other instru- 


Every book illustrated, and de- 


scribed, together with its complete contents. 
If you are a teacher, student or lover of 


sure to write us today 


(Not sent to Canada or European 
\ 


a postcard 


THIS NEW FREE CATALOGUE CONTAINS 


DESCRIPTIONS AND CONTENTS OF ALL THESE BOOKS 


FOR THE PIANIST 


Piano Pieces 

Modern Piano Pieces 

Light Piano Pieces 

Recital Piano Pieces 

Concert Piano Pieces (Paper) 
Concert Piano Pieces (Cloth) 
Schubert at Home 
Tschaikowsky at Home 
Piano Duets K 
Dance Music 


FOR THE VIOLINIST 


Violin Pieces 

Modern Violin Pieces 
Light Violin Pieces 
Violinist’s Book of Songs 
Concert Violin Solos 
Standard Violin Concertos 
Operatic Violin Pieces 
Encyclopedia of the Violin 


FOR THE OPERA LOVER 


Grand Opera at Home 
Light Opera at Home 
Modern Opera Selections 


niyo 
oon n 


Ballads Whole World Sings 
Love Songs Whole World Sings 
Songs Whole World Sings.... 
Sacred Music 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Children’s Piano Pieces 
Children’s Songs 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


Standard Organ Pieces (Paper) 
Standard Organ Pieces (Cloth) 
Saxophone Pieces 

American Home Album 


For Sale at all Music Stores (except in Canada) or sent direct on receipt 
of marked prices 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


35 W. 32nd Street 
New York City 


‘UMMY’S CORNER 


Summertime is here, and once again arises the problem of finding 


interesting recreational material to 
during the warm play-months. 


hold the attention of the pupil 


Here are attractive pieces, colorful as 


the season, that will intrigue the imagination while they discipline 


musical minds and fingers. 


Cossack Dance (Gr. 3) 
The Little Sick Dogw(Gri3) .s.s5s 54. 
Japanese Lullaby (Gt. -3).......2-:. 5 
Spanish Dancer (Gitesir ee ee a as 
Gavotte and Gavotte 11 (Gr. 
Waltz of the Wooden Shoe (Gr. 3-4) 


By Ruth Klauber 


Boy Scouts on Parade (Gr. 2)........ 
Thesjolly. ligsters (Gr 2)... aves 


By Ethel Lord 


A> DOASE tOremierroba (tare oO )i.ccs i a... 
A Hemp Spinner of Cartago (Gr. 3).. 
An Inquisitive Mosquito (Gr. 4).... 
Las Cascadas (Gr 


By Marie Louise Evans 


Menuetto (Gr. 
By Joseph Brinkman 


Valse Lente (Gr. 2-3 
By Florence A. Goodrich 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CoO., Publishers 


429 South Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


Have you seen “Keys to the King’s Castle” by John Mokrejs, the Original Point System 
Piano Book for Beginners? 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers 
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CINCINNATI 
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Master instrumentalists all! World-famed 
artists who depend upon one piano - Bald- 
win - for their inspiration and support in 
accompaniment. (( The finer tonal color, the 
almost human responsiveness, which have 
made Baldwin the preferred piano of these 
and the leading artists in every other field of 
musical endeavor,are the same qualities you 
will find in the Baldwin which you select for 
your home or studio. Any Baldwin dealer 
will gladly demonstrate. Baldwin Grands 
are priced from $1450 - terms to suit you. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 


MHaldwin 
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PRAIRIE .ROSE 
WALTZ 3 
y where in the fields and along the roadside in great profusion,a beautiful inspiratior 
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The Prairie Rose or Wild Rose of North Dakota grows ever 


A graceful drawing-room waltz. Grade 3% 


‘ G. N. BENSON 
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Very full and sonorous. To be played tastefully. Grade 4. 
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unusual privilege to 


“When Pyussolin Plays” 


ENITO MUSSOLINI--blessed of the stars 
dynamic mind of modern Italy—giant of destiny 
—the most powerful and celebrated man in 

Europe—finds daily recourse to his violin, as a means 
of resting and refreshing his soul. In this he shows 
that wisdom which has been responsible for so much 
of his extraordinary success. He realizes that high 
power men must have safety valves. He rides his 
horse like a cavalryman. He engages in sports. He 


- reads enormously. But, most of all, he insists upon 


the exalting influence of the higher class of music. 
The Italian love for beauty in tone is a natural instinct 
with this famous man. 
We confidently be- 
lieve that music is 
one among the potent 
factors that make 
Mussolini possible. 
Without its regener- 
ating, restorative in- 
fluence, the mentality 
of such a man might 
collapse long before 
his mission on earth 
was accomplished. 

It has been our 


know many of the 
foremost leaders of 
the world in Indus- 
try, Commerce, 
Science and Litera- 
ture. It is astonish 
ing to note the num- 
ber of intensive 
workers who actually depend upon music as a part 
of their daily life routine, as they depend upon air, 
sunshine and water. 

There is something about the training which 
comes with playing the piano, for instance, that 
develops, intensifies and accelerates mental action as 
can no other study. More than this, it provides the 
individual with priceless recreative opportunities, in 
this age of ever-expanding leisure. 

_ Dollar for dollar there is probably no other expendi 
ture the parent can make for a child that yields a 
bigger return than a good practical training in the 
study of an instrument. 

Music is actually food for the tired spirit. There 
is nothing like music to revive the soul. General 


PREMIER BENITO MUSSOLINI 


Charles G. Dawes, former Vice-President, tells of the 
arrival of the first American troops in England, 
preparatory to their training for the battlefields of 
France. The boat docked at 11 P. M. ona dark, cold, 
rainy, dismal night. All the men had had to eat was 
a sandwich at noon. Tired, worried, excited and 
nervous, they disembarked in a strange land, on a 
grave mission. No prospect could be more gloomy. 
Then one of the miracle works of music occurred. 
The British authorities had sent a band to lead the 
troops to camp. It started to play an American 
March -The Stars and Stripes Forever. Instantly 
the whole nature of 
the men was changed 
and they seemed to 
be fed by some 
strange power. The 
gloom was dis- 
pelled and the boys 
struck out with new 
life and new spirit. 
Here follows a 
list of just a few of 
the men who have 
found regular re- 
course to music help- 
ful, reconstructive 
and profitable. They 
are worldleaders,men 
of giant accomplish- 
ments, men who have 
said that music study 
in their youth has 
beenof priceless value 
to them in later years. 
STATESMEN: Lord Balfour, former Prime Minister of 
England; Benito Mussolini, Premier of Italy; Paul Painleve, 
former Premier of France; General Charles G. Dawes, former 
Vice President: of the United States; Ignace Jan Paderewski, 


former Premier of Poland; and many others. 


SCIENTISTS: Alfred Einstein, eminent scientist; Ralph 
Modjeski (famous bridge builder); Vladimir Karapetoff (eminent 
electrical engineer); Dr. J. H. Kellogg, of Battle Creek; and 
many others. 


BUSINESS MEN: Charles M. Schwab (once a professional 
musician); Cyrus H. K. Curtis; Dr. Herbert J. Tily (President 
Retail Dry Goods Merchants Association); John Alden Carpenter 
(America’s most discussed composer, also a prominent business 
man of Chicago); and many others. 


WRITERS: Rupert Hughes; Owen Wister; Upton Sin- 


clair; John Erskine; and many others. 
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BETTER PIANOS 


HE ETUDE has been conducting a “Better Pianos” cam- 

paign. The need was great. Many of the pianos in Ameri- 
can homes have been there far too long. They should be sup- 
planted with new and, when possible, better pianos. The beauti- 
ful old rosewood square that was Grandma’s joy was a fine 
instrument in its day, but it is not the thing upon which we can 
expect little Allan or little Winifred to flourish musically. 

Worse than this may be the worn-out upright, a graveyard 
of thumping, bony felts. A fine new piano in the home is an 
inspiration to the student and to the teacher. More work will 
be accomplished in a shorter time, due to increased enthusiasm. 


There are a number of really fine, reasonably priced pianos 
upon the market. Buying a piano is in some ways like buying 
an automobile. There is the Locomobile, Pierce-Arrow, Cadil- 
lac, Lincoln, Chrysler 80 class. Then there are various other 
classes down to the class that might be represented by the Ford 
car. Fortunately for the automobile, great industrial produc- 
tion has controlled the price so that no manufacturer has dared 
put out a cheaper car than the very safe and trustworthy Ford. 
A cheaper machine made with less resources than those of the 
colossal Ford plant would fall to pieces in a short time. 

With pianos, however, it is possible for some unscrupulous 
makers to put together instruments that in many ways present a 
fair superficial appearance and to sell them at a price far below 
what a conscientious maker could venture. 

The very cheap piano is one of the most expensive things in 
the world. Nothing will disintegrate as quickly. After a few 
months its defects are discoverable. In fact, before the install- 
ments are paid on many instruments they are exposed in their 
real worthlessness. 

In response to an insistent and increasing demand, THE 
EtupE Music Macazine has added to its Department of Edu- 
cational Service a piano expert who will be glad to give in- 
formation to those about to purchase instruments. It must be 
distinctly understood that THE Erupg does not sell pianos. It 
is not interested in promoting any particular instrument. It 
must not be asked to make comparisons between instruments as 
to their relative merit. This would be unfair. It will not state 
which is the best American piano, because that is largely a 
matter of artistic judgment and individual opinion. When a 
piano is entirely unknown to us, or when we have no reliable 
information about a given make, we shall not report. Prac- 
tically all of the established makes of pianos are recorded in files 
at this office, and we can merely report from these files.. The 
service is conducted entirely in the interest of the ETupE reader. 
In writing, state the size, style and type of the piano, as well as 
the price asked for the instrument you contemplate buying. 
Address your letter to Piano Expert, Erupr Educational Serv- 
ice Department, THE Erupk Music Macazine, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


MARKS OF PROSPERITY 


¢¢f HAVE so many pupils that I do not know how to handle 

them. What shall I do with my waiting list?” So writes 
an active teacher in New England. We wrote her to cultivate 
assistant teachers, for the time being. 

As we predicted, the teachers who have taken advantage 
of the most extraordinary condition in the history of music and 
are amplifying the pupil’s musical life by means of all of the 
modern conduits for fine music, mechanical and otherwise, are 
now enjoying an unprecedented year of prosperity. 

Other teachers, who have spent their time nursing pessimism 
and “hard luck” stories, are naturally suffering. How much of 
prosperity is due to thinking it and acting it, no one will ever 
know; but the wise music teacher is the one who has no time 
to look upon the black side of life, when it is so simple to look 
at the other side upon which the sun is shining brightly. 


GOING AFTER BUSINESS 


D URING the past twenty years the Editor of THE ETUDE 
Music Magazine has been consulted by thousands of 
teachers who have been anxious to increase their spheres of 
usefulness and thereby their material welfare. 

Many have complained of the lack of success. In almost 
every instance this is traceable to the teacher’s failure to “go 
after business.”” The young teacher seems to take it for granted 
that, given the proper musical training and the reflected reputa- 
tion that comes from having studies with a teacher with a big 
name, business will walk right up to his door and introduce 
itself. 

As a matter of fact, business does no such thing. The music 
teacher must go after business with just the same regularity and 
persistence as the man engaged in any other calling. 

This often means educating one’s public to understand what 
one has to give. Call it advertising, if you will, but understand 
that nothing succeeds without advertising. The great surgeon 
proudly disclaims advertising, but he does advertise nevertheless. 
He may not use printer’s ink; but he can not create and hold a 
large patronage without a well established record for a large 
number of successful operations. 

The American people, especially, judge by results and by 
results only. The teacher’s best advertisement is a series of 
highly accomplished and carefully trained pupils. Then the 
teacher must provide every possible opportunity for the work af 
these pupils to become known. The pupil is the teacher’s show 
window. By them his art is judged. 

Our public is so well educated in these days that it is not to 
be “taken in” by the success of one or two brilliant talents. 
They judge the teacher by the general excellence of a number 
of pupils. In Paris, your Editor attended the class of Professor 
I. Philipp, at the Conservatoire. He was astonished at the high 
average performance of all of the pupils. It was difficult to 
decide which was best. This accounts in large measure for the 
great success and popularity of this famous teacher. 


TAKING TIME BY THE FORELOCK 


HE Greeks painted Father Time with a bald pate and a 

long forelock. 

That forelock is one of the most elusive things in the world. 

“Taking Time by the Forelock” has been synonymous with 
“opportunity,” for over twenty centuries. 

Few people, however, know what this really means. 

The art of planning one’s work for months ahead is usually 
one of the mysterious secrets of successful people. 

The music-workers who get ahead leave little to chance. 
They know that the hands of the clock go relentlessly forward 
and that the only safe way to live their business and professional 
life is to know definitely, at least six months ahead, what, in all 
reason, they will be doing when that time arrives. 

If you were to come into the office of THE ErupE to-day, 
we would be able to show you editorials, pieces, articles and 
illustrations, already made up in type, that you will read in 
THE ETupE one year from now. It is absolutely necessary for 
us to keep THE Erupe in this state, so that we can be sure that 
it will keep consistently up to the very high standard of practical 
interest we expect to maintain for you. 

All this is to suggest that, if you are a teacher, you will find 
it to your certain advantage to plan your fall season at once, if 
you have not already had it planned for five or six months. 
Many teachers make an acute study of the work that they 
know will come just as certainly as the sun will rise tomorrow 
and have all their literature ordered, all their music ordered, 
for the beginning of their next season. Thus they make way 
for the right kind of a vacation—a vacation not encumbered 
with worries and uncertainties. 

It means everything in your success to order your supplies 
now, so that there cannot possibly be any inconvenience when 
the rush of the fall season arrives. 


We can name ascore of weaklings and cripples who have accomplished some of the 
world’s master works. Don’t permit your shortcomings to be an “alibi” for lack of success. 
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Centuries of Art 
ye) THE OPERA COMIQUE one 


feels very near to the artistic tradi- 
tions and the spirit of the true France 
and at the same time quite distant from 
that superficial and alien type of entertain- 
ment which was described at the beginning 
of this visit to “the City of Light.” The 
average intelligent Frenchman is a very 
fine personality, indeed. He is idealistic, 
inclined to be serious rather than frivolous, 
hard-working, slightly conservative in many 
things, but always seeking ways of making 
the world a more beautiful and delightful 
place in which to live. Since the war he 
may have an understandable tinge of pessi- 
mism, which, with some, is translated into 
a skepticism as to the future of society: 
but on the whole Monsieur and Madame 
are splendid, fine appearing folks doing an 
important part in the world’s work. Be- 
hind all are centuries of art tradition. The 


M. HENRI RABAUD 
The Eminent Composer; also Director of the Paris Conservatoire 


he Pusic of Paris the Inimitable 


OF MUSICAL TRAVELOGUES—INTIMATE VISITS TO EUROPEAN MUSICAL SHRINES 


By JAMes Francis Cooke 
Part II 


leap from the Musée Cluny to the Grand 
Salon is a long one but at every step it is 
utterly French. The Opéra Comique pre- 
sents works of composers of all nations, 
but one has the conyiction that most of 
these might not have flowered so beauti- 
fully if it had not been for the Opéra 
Comique. 

It was a horn player named Rodolphe 
who first thought of creating a national 
school of music in France. In 1784 Baron 
3reteuil, one of the vast number of petty 
noblemen of the court of Louis XVI, 
was placed at the head of a school of sing- 
ing—the Ecole Royale de Chant. Gossec 
was the musical director. In 1792 Paris 
created a band and with it the Free School 
of Music of the Parisian National Guard 
This came to be known as the National 
Institute of Music in 1793. Both schools 
were merged into the Conservatoire de 
Musique when it was formed in 1795. The 


first conductor was Sarrette who had pre- 
viously directed the band school. 


Conservatoire de Musique 
PEEP into French history of the 
period will reveal that the foundation 

and early activities of this remarkable 
school of music were more surprising than 
might at first seem. Although sired by 
aristocracy, it was really the child of the 
French Revolution. In 1795 we are only 
two years away from the beheading of 


Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette. There 
were still riots for bread and it was a 
very bloody Paris, indeed, that awaited 


this new art venture. Yet two years later we 
find a school with one hundred and twenty- 
seven professors and some six hundred pu- 
pils. Printing offices were established and 
the Conservatoire went enthusiastically into 
the publishing business, issuing Methods 
by Rode, Kreutzer, Catel and Méhul. 


The history of the Conservatoire since 
that time has been the history of musical 
France. Napoleon, who in may ways was 
a poor politician and in others a marvelous 
one, saw the state importance of the in- 
stitution and encouraged it enthusiastically. 
From 1822 to 1842 Cherubini was the direc- 
tor. He was followed by Auber who re- 
mained in charge until 187 Auber 
died at the age of eighty-nine and Am- 
briose Thomas was appointed to his post. 
When Thomas died, in 1896, at the age 
of eighty-five, his successor was Théodore 
Dubois who retired from the position in 
1905, when the directorship fell to Gabriel 


Fauré, who died in 1924, when he was 
succeeded by the present director, M. 
Henri Rabaud. It will be seen that in 


every instance except that of Sarrette the 
director has been an eminent composer; 
and, with the exception of Cherubini, all 
have been French born. 
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A Coveted Honor 
"WHE PRIX DE ROME, which was es- 
tablished in 1803, has been of great 
advantage to the Conservatory. After the 
student has completed his course and mani- 
fested his ability through keenly compet- 
itive examinations, he is given the privilege 
of going to Rome to develop his art by 
hard work under surrounding 
conditions and also is subventioned so that 
he can travel in other countries. This is 
done at the expense of the government. As 
is well-known, many of the foremost com- 
posers of France have benefited by this 
prize. On the other hand, many who have 
won the prize are still unknown in the 
great musical world at large. 
The Conservatoire possesses one of the 
finest musical libraries in the world, This 
is accessible to all of the students, and to 
others on application. There is in this 
collection a priceless group of manuscripts 
hy great masters, which makes a visit to 
the institution well worth while. Here the 
privileged may see the original manuscripts 
of the “Don Giovanni’ of Mozart, the 
“Appassionata Sonata” of Beethoven, “The 
Damnation of Faust” by Berlioz, and many 
priceless originals from. Gluck, Haydn, 
Schumann, Chopin, Saint-Saéns and Bizet. 
In addition to this there is a museum. of 
musical instruments which is distinctly 
interesting. 


enviable 


FAMOUS AUDITORIUM OF PARIS 


A National System 

Oe CONSERVATOIRE has:a num- 

ber of affiliated French 
cities so that its system and methods are 
widely disseminated. The present building 
of the school, although far more commodi- 
ous than the previous buildings, is not 
particularly attractive on the exterior, as 
many of the French 


schools in 


are so imposing 
edifices. 

Just as we arrived M. Charles Marie 
Widor was entering the building. This 
renowned composer is most remarkable as 
aman as well as a musician. He was born 
at Lyons on February 22, 1845. His father 


was an Alsatian of Hungarian descent, 
who ‘was also an organist. As a boy 
Widor studied under Lemmens (organ) 


and Fétis (composition) in Brussels. At 
the age of fifteen he became organist at 
St. Francois in (succeeding his 
father). In 1869 he was appointed organ- 
ist at St. Sulpice of Paris, a position which 
he still holds. As a concert organist he 
gained world renown. 

Probably this renowned master, in addi- 
tion to all of his other distinctions, holds 
the “Marathon” record, as an organist. 
Imagine playing in one church for sixty 
years! He became the successor of César 
Franck as professor of organ playing at 
the Paris Conservatoire in 1890. When 
Dubois became the director of the Con- 


Lyons 
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A ROOM IN THE PALACE AT FONTAINEBLEAU 


servatoire in 1896, Widor succeeded him as 
professor of counterpoint, fugue, and com- 
position. In 1910 he became a member of 
the Institute. 


A Modern Master 
Ae A COMPOSER Widor ranks among 


the greatest in French musical history. 
His eight symphonies for organ have been 
given more consideration in their field than 
any works for the instrument written 
during the last fifty years. It, therefore, 
was with keen delight that we accompanied 
him to the choir loft of St. Sulpice and 
listened to his amazing performance of 
two of these great works. Rudolf Ganz 
and I. Philipp were in the party ; and while 
we were walking hack along the Seine 
the great genius of the French master 
sufficed for continuous eulogies. 

After hearing the big organ, we went 
down to a little chapel near the entrance 
where Widor showed us with great pride 
ene of the excelling curiosities of musical 
history. It was a little organ which is 
shown in one of the illustrations accom- 
panying this article. This. organ was 
thrown out of Versailles when Napoleon 
decided to renovate the palace for his own 


use. Its interest to musicians is that it was 
the very organ which the ten-year-old 


Mozart played upon when he visited the 
French Court in 1766. Widor with the 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP’S CLASS IN PIANO PLAYING AT THE PARIS CONSERVATOIRE 


agility of a man of thirty-five popped upon 
the bench and played faultlessly from 
memory the Rondo in A of Mozart, 
while the Editor of THE ErupeE paid 
tribute by pumping the organ. This ancient 
instrument, the keys of which the little 
fingers of the child Mozart had touched 
over a century and a half ago, gives an 
excellent account of itself, 

The present director of the Conserya- 
toire, M. Henri Rabaud, is a pupil of 
Massenet. He won the Grand Prix de 
Rome in 1894. His opera ‘“Marouf” was 
received with great favor in America. His 
style, while modern, is not revolutionary. 


It is marked by a rich harmonic back-- 


eround and distinctively original melodies. 


Classes and Students 


EVEN HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 

THREE students were registered at 
the Conservatoire in 1927. These are 
taught in eighty-nine classes. The impor- 
tance given to solfége (solfeggio, sight- 
singing by syllables) is indicated by the 
fact that there are far more classes in this 
branch than in any other—fifteen in all. 
Next in interest cames the art of singing, 
with eleven classes. Violin, viola, ’cello, 
and double bass are represented by eleven 
classes divided among these instruments. 


(Continued on page 467) 
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From Ponochord to Pianoforte 
By Wiiam Braw Wuite 


The illustrations are presented by the courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York City. 


as the 14th and probably still earlier, The known during the Middle Ages, but very 


HE PIANOFORTE, or piano, as it 
| is now more usually called, has for 
so long been a feature of civilized 
home life that it is hard to realize what the 
world must have been without it. Never- 
theless, this universal musical instrument 
was unknown two hundred years ago, 
whilst its independent existence in the 
United States dates back just one century. 
This short account of the ancestry and 
development .of what has become the 
world’s universal instrument of music, on 
which rests virtually the whole of musical 
performance and musical composition, is 
prepared for the purpose of making music 
lovers better acquainted with what is in 
reality a most fascinating romance of 
-human aspiration, skill and success. Noth- 
ing in the history of invention, not even 
the story of the printing press or of the 
steam engine, surpasses it for wonder and 
interest. 


Two Thousand Years Ago 
eyes ORIGINS of. stringed. musical 


instruments are lost in the mists of 

the past. Harps have been known for 
something like four thousand years and 
‘perhaps longer. Two thousand years have 
elapsed since Pythagoras first devised the 
Monochord, primary ancestor of the piano- 
forte, by stretching a string of gut between 
two pegs at the extreme ends of a narrow 
board, and placing under it a wooden bridge 
which could be slid up and down at will. 
With this, rude but correct instrument the 
Greek philosopher discovered the laws 
which govern the pitch of musical sounds. 
Greek civilization came, flowered and 
decayed. Rome took the place of Athens. 
Greek slaves, often companions rather than 
servants, were the philosophers, the physi- 
cians, the architects, the musicians, of the 
Roman world. It was an ingenious Greek 
who first applied the principles of hydro- 
statics, discovered by Archimedes of Syra- 
cuse, to the task of maintaining wind 
pressure in a chest, thus bringing forth the 
first pipe-organ. This Hydraulikon, as it 
was called, was in due time fitted with keys 
to admit wind to the pipes, that is, to 
“unlock the sounds,” whence came the name 
“clavis” or “key.” ‘ 
The Roman Empire drooped and fell: 
the Dark Ages came. After its long night 
passed away, the sun of the thirteenth 


century burst full upon the eyes of men_ 


long blinded by ignorance, superstition and 
terror. Now, in the new dawn, music again 
hegins to come into her own. Monkish 
musicians take the monochord of Pythag- 
oras, fit keys to it borrowed from the water 
organ still surviving from Roman times, 
add more strings, build a soundboard ; and 
lo, the clavichord ! 


The Founder of the Family 


HE CLAVICHORD is the yeritable 
great-grandfather of the grand piano 
which decorates the modern living room. 
It is worthy of more than a passing glance. 
This particular specimen may be seen still 
standing in the Metropolitan Museum at 
New York, among the treasures of ancient 
musical workmanship which the good taste 
and munificence of Mrs. Crosby Brown 
have preserved for future generations. This 
one dates only from the 17th century, but 
the species was known and popular as early 


1. | di 


mechanism is simplicity itself. It is com- 
prised in an open shallow box containing 
(in the present case) twenty-two pairs of 
strings struck by forty-five keys. The very 
light strings are made of thin brass wire 
drawn by hand. Each pair of strings 
stands above two adjacent keys, and the 
brass vertical strip of tangent'on each key 
is so placed that when the contact is made 
with the wire the requisite length of string 
is stopped off to give the corresponding 
musical note, just as the violinist stops off 
his strings with his left hand. The other 
portion of the length of wire is damped by 
the cloth which may be seen woven in 
between the wires. 

This little instrument had of course a 
yery feeble tone, and the touch of the 
musician had to be extremely light. Musi- 
cians used to talk of “breathing” on the 
keys. Yet the great essential was there, 
namely, the immediate control of loudness 
by the touch. In its own gentle way the 
clavichord spoke with the sweetest of 
voices and for centuries, because of its 
intimate beauty, remained the favorite com- 
panion of the composer and executant. 


Sackbut and Psaltery 
EANWHILE, however, another ap- 
proach to the solution of the key- 

board instrument problem was being under- 
taken. From very early times an instrument 
known to the Greeks as Psalterion (the 
word is the same as the “psaltery’’ used in 
the Bible) had been in common use. It 
was simply a board with strings stretched 
over it, which were played by a plectrum 
or little hook curled over one finger. The 
player usually carried it (for it was small) 
hung around his neck and stopped the 
strings with one Hand while he plucked 
them with the plectrum in the other. 

The psaltery, in fact, was in its rude way 
a sort of ancestor of the modern guitars 
and mandolins. This instrument was well 


few specimens have come down to us. 
There is one in the Metropolitan Museum, 
but it is of comparatively modern date. 
What, however, is most important about the 
psaltery is that it formed the foundation on 
which was built the most famous of all 
old keyed instruments, the long popular 
and justly celebrated harpsichord, with its 
smaller but similarly derived sister, the 
spinet or virginals. 

For the day came when some ingenious 
artificer, probably an ecclesiastic, took the 
old psaltery, borrowed keys from the ¢lavi- 
chord and adapted them to pluck rather 
than strike at the strings. The mechanism 
thus evolved was very simple but very 
cleverly thought out. The _ illustrations 
show the exact difference between it and 
the striking device of the clavichord. 


ItLusrraATIon I 


TANGENT AND STRINGS OF THE 
CLAVICHORD 


As will be seen, the clavicbord action 
simply pushes up at the wires, touches 
them lightly and sets into vibration that 
part of them which lies between the tan- 
gent and the unclothed end. The other 
or cloth-wound end of the string is 
damped by the cloth. The fretting ar- 
rangement whereby one pair of wires does 
for two keys, each striking at a calculated 
point, can also be seen. 


‘TLiustRATION ; Ill 


Now, when we compare this with the 
spinet or harpsichord action, we note at 
onee the difference of principle. 


ILtLusTRATION II 


PLUCKING MECHANISM OF 


HARPSICHORD 


SPINET OR 


In the harpsichord it will be seen that 
the rise of the key moves a little quill 
past the wire, plucking or twanging it in 
passing. The quill is mounted in the 
wooden jack upon a pivoted piece of wood 
When the quill has plucked the string, a 
little spring throws it back out of the way 


“and the wire is then damped as the cloth 


damper falls on it. 

Now, the harpsichord was sitnply a 
spinet more highly developed, just as the 
spinet was a smaller harpsichord. The 
spinet was usually triangular in shape or 
else oblong, and the illustration three 
shows a very lovely specimen dating from 
the 16th century which is now in the 
Metropolitan Museum. This was made in 
Italy by Domenico di Pesaro, during the 
year 1561. As in all spinets, there is only 
one wite to each note. This beautiful 
piece of craftsmanship is 4 feet, 8 inches 
long and 1 foot, 7 inches wide. It has a 
compass of four octaves. The instrument 
itself can be taken quite out of its ex- 
ternal case. The spinet in this form was 
the favorite domestic instrument of cul- 
tured families in a day when every man, 
woman and child was expected to be able 
either to play, to sing or to do both. Queen 
Elizabeth was a skilled performer upon 
the spinet, especially upon the oblong 
spinet known as the Virginals. All who 
have read Pepys’ “Diary” will remember 
how that arch gossiper writing his adven- 
tures during the great fire of London 
(1666) set it down that scarcely a boat- 
load of refugees fleeing across the river 
but had among their household goods “a 
paire of virginalls.” 


“Ladies Fingers Fair upon the Tink- 
ling Harpsichord” 

HE SUPREME development of 
plucked-string instruments, however, 
came only with the harpsichord. Two and 
even three strings to a note became com- 
mon; octave strings were added; two and 
three, sets of jacks, each set carrying quills 
or leather tips of varying stiffness, were 
put under the control of the player by 
means of pedals or draw-knobs. The finest 
skill of the builder was called on to design 
beautiful case-work, and the best painters 
gladly lent their art to decorating what 
the artisans had so skillfully fashioned. 
From among the many beautiful speci- 
mens still preserved in the Metropolitan 
Museum at New York, in the Steinert 
collection at Yale University, in the South 
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Kensington Museum at London and else- 
where throughout the world, there is 
the singularly splendid example of the 
harpischord made by the celebrated Jacob 
and Abraham Kirkman in London just 
at the very close of the long age during 
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which this instrument had reigned su- 
preme. 
The date, 1781, marks a day when 


already the pianoforte was well known 
and the doom of the harpsichord was 
sounded. Yet what a magnificent piece 
of work this is, with its lines that the mod- 
ern piano maker would give so much to 
be able to copy, with its grace, light-footed 
beauty and quiet charm which irresistibly 
catch and hold the artistic eye! The di- 
mensions of this most interesting instru- 
ment are worth recording. It is 7 feet, 3 
inches long and 3 feet wide at the key- 
board end. The longest string has a vi- 
brating length of 5 feet, 4 inches, and the 
shortest of 5 inches. The compass is five 
octaves. There are three sets of strings, 
and one octave, with three 
sets of jacks, one,or any two of. which 
can be played at a time through the same 
set of keys. There are four knobs above 
the keys and a single pedal below them. 
These give the player command over the 
various sets of strings and jacks, as well 
as over the muting or buff-stop arrange- 
ment. 

An instrument like this used to sell for 
from fifty guineas (two hundred and 
sixty-five dollars) up, according to the 
elaboration of the mechanism, the style of 
decoration and the maker’s repute. Con- 
sidering the purchasing power of money, 
in those days one might estimate the sell- 
ing price of a good, plainly-cased harp- 
sichord during the middle eighteenth cen- 
tury at about the equivalent of five hun- 
dred dollars in present-day money. 

But the harpsichord could not hold the 
stage forever. Despite, its beauty and its 
often very good tone, its fatal defect lay 
in the plucking mechanism. The player 
had no control over the power of the 
sound evoked, save indirectly and imper- 
fectly by means of octave strings, swells 
and other devices. The weak little clavi- 
chord was in this vital respect far supe- 
rior and it is, therefore, no matter for sur- 
prise to learn that many experiments had 
been tried during the hundred years pre- 
ceding the Kirkman masterpiece, to the 
end of improving the harpsichord in its 
mechanical design. 

The first hint in the right direction prob- 
ably came from the dulcimer which was 
simply a much larger psaltery, with heavier 
strings, played by hammers held in the 
hands, instead of by plectra. 


two unison 


Hebenstreit and His Chopping Board 
We MER of comparatively modern 


make, though the maker’s name is un- 
known, stands in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum at New York in the Crosby-Brown 
collection, and its nativity is unquestion- 
ably American. Here may be seen the 
strings, the bridges over which they pass, 
the soundboard beneath them and the hand- 
held hammers with which they are struck. 

Now it happens that at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century one Pantaleon He- 
benstreit, of Dresden, had made himself 
temporarily famous by building one. of 
these instruments upon an extraordinarily 
large scale. We are told that this vast 
production had two hundred strings of 
silver wire and heavy gut, which were 
struck by heavy, felt-covered mallets. At 
any rate Hebenstreit took his Hackbrett 
(or “chopping board” as his German 
neighbors called it on account of its shape 
and the manner of playing) on a tour 
throughout France, Germany and Italy. He 
played before King Louis XIV at Ver- 
sailles and was complimented by that mon- 
arch. He later passed through Italy, un- 
til one day during the year 1705 he found 
himself in the city of Florence billed to 
give a concert before the nobility and gen- 
try of the town. He played and made a 
ereat hit, for this Hebenstreit was without 
doubt a true virtuoso of his amazing in- 
strument. Still, we should have no reason 
to care about a fact in itself trifling, if 
there were no more to it than this. 

But in truth, though the worthy German 
knew it not, among his listeners were 
a musician-mechanic, harpsichordist and 
harpsichord maker, by name Bartolommeo 
Cristofori, who had charge of the collec- 
tion of musical instruments housed in the 
Grand Ducal Palace where the Duke Cos- 
mo: de Medici reigned and his son, Prince 
Ferdinand, played divinely (so they said) 
on clavichord, spinet and harpsichord. 
Cristofori was there that night. He list- 
ened and looked; until in that fertile brain 
of his was conceived an idea. Recently was 
celebrated the two hundredth anniversary 
of the perfecting of that idea which came 
eleven years later, all the finer for its long 
period of gestation. For it was on that 
night that Bartolommeo Cristofori con- 
ceived the idea of applying Hebenstreit’s 
felt-covered mallets to the keys of the 
harpsichord. t 


The Thing is Done 


SIX YEARS pass, and then in 1711 an 

article appears in the “Journal of Ital- 
ian Literature,” written by the Marquis 
Maffei, who tells, with much detail and 
even a rough sketch, how two years be- 


ItLusTRATION V 


CRISTOFORI'S PIANOFORTE OF 1720, 


(SIDE VIEW) 


THE ETUDE 


ItLustraTION VI 


EARLY AMERICAN PIANO BY BENJAMIN CREHORE ABOUT 1800 


fore he had seen in the workshop of Cris- 
tofori a new type of harpsichord having 
a hammer action. The inventor, he said, 
was already at work on another and bet- 
ter device. He called it, said Maffei, 
“Clavicembalo col piano e forte” or 
“keyed cembal with soft and loud effects.” 
Here, then, was the germ of the piano- 
forte. 


IntusrRATioN [V 


CRISTOFORI'S FIRST HAMMER ACTION 


We have only the rough sketch of Maf- 
fei to show what this first thought em- 
bodied. The illustration shows a reproduc- 
tion of this sketch. It is rough and crude, 
but the principle is there. The hammer is 
a square block on a stem pivoted on a block. 
The key strikes up at pivoted upper-lever 
by means of a pivoted jack. There is a 
device of crossed string to catch the ham- 
mer and a damper to damp the strings when 
the key is released. All the principles of 
the hammer action are there: stroke, re- 
beund, repetition of stroke. It is very 
crude, but the idea is basically sound. 

No other instrument is heard of for nine 
years, nor has any instrument with this 
first action in it ever come to light. But it 
is evident that Cristofori worked steadily 
on, for in the year 1872 there was dis- 
covered, unused and broken down in a 
house in Florence, a veritable pianoforte by 
the master himself. It was signed with 
his own name, bore the date 1720, and 
is seen in Illustration V. 

This superb piece of crafsmanship stands 
today the chief treasure of the great Cros- 
by-Brown collection in the Metropolitan 
Museum. One glance at its structure 
‘shows how much progress Cristofori had 
made in the theory and practice of his new 
art. The strings are heavier, for the ham- 
mers make greater demands on them’ than 
did the quills. The case and the frame- 
work of the instrument have been rein- 
forced to carry the heavier strings. Mean- 
while the action has been vastly improved. 


| 


The illustration shows how much progress 


the master had made in this vital feature, 


although unhappily the work of a modern 
restorer has distorted the original ham- 
mers and some of the arrangements used 
to mount them. 

Here we see the perfected back check 
for catching the hammer, the improved 
jack with its spring, the improved damper 
mechanism, the very modern mounting of 
the key. It is evident that this pianoforte 
does what it is intended to do. 


1726: Completion 


S& MORE years pass and now the mas- 
ter has produced another, probably his 


last great effort, for he died in 1731. 


There stands to-day in the Musikhisto- 


risches Museum at Cologne the final per-— 


fected pianoforte of Cristofori. 
last-named instrument which most appro- 
priately gave cause for a commemorative 
celebration in 1926, since it is Cristofori’s 
matured and final work unrestored and un- 
spoiled. -The late A. J. Hipkins, greatest 
of modern historians in the field of musi- 
cal instruments, played it thirty years ago 
when it, was still in the Kraus Museum in 
its native city of Florence, and he found 
the touch light, agreeable and mechanically 
correct, 

Cristofori, then, was one of those in- 
ventors who do their work thoroughly. 
He worked out the hammer principle 
which makes the pianoforte a practical 
musical instrument. He had seen clearly 
from the start that the harpsichord would 
never be improved save by a complete 
change of principle, and this change he 
was able so thoroughly to make that all 
his successors during two hundred years 
have succeeded only in strengthening and 
refining, without superseding, the mechan- 
ical and acoustic basis on which he worked | 
from the start. 

It is altogether fitting that due honor 
should be paid to this immortal genius 
whose brain gave birth to the instrument 


It is this 


which has served every musician for more — 


than a century, which has been the hand- 
maiden of Beethoven and Chopin, as well 
as of the whole great dynasty of pianists 
from Thalberg and Mendelssohn to Pa- 
derewski and Harold Bauer, and which has 


been the faithful servant and friend of 
countléss thousands of quiet home music- — 
lovers, as well as the joyous companion of — 


lighthearted dancers and singers. The 
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Che Fundamentals of Beautiful Piano Playing 


By Epwin Hucues 


F A YOUNG tree is planted straight 

it will go on growing and developing 

in the same manner. Give it a wrong 
start in life and only the best efforts of 
the most skillful tree-surgeon will be able 
to make a good tree out of it. Just how 
aptly these observations apply to piano 
study only the experienced teacher knows. 
In fact a gneat part of his effort is di- 
rected constantly toward straightening out 
the kinks and supplying the deficiencies of 
former study carried on along misdirected 
lines and toward inadequate ends. 

More and more does one become a firm 
believer in the fundamentals, in a thorough 
and intimate knowledge of the ground- 
work of the art of piano playing as the 
only door leading finally to genuine artis- 
tic achievement. Whether one has to do 
with the larger masterworks of Chopin, 
the last Sonatas of Beethoven or merely 
with a simple Czerny Etude, the beauty 
of the performance rests on the same 
fundamental principles. 

Before we come to look into these, fun- 
damental principles, let us examine briefly 
the sort of instrument which we pianists 
have at our disposal for music making. 
It is a box of wood with an iron frame, 
over which are stretched a hundred wires 
of various sizes, spanning the frame under 
terrific tension. There is nothing very 
pliable about it, when one compares it with 
such a music-making apparatus as the 
human larynx, or even the bow of the 
violinist. The tones are made by the blows 
on the strings of little, rigid hammers, 
these being covered at the point of con- 
tact with felt, to soften the force of the 
impact. 

After the tone-producing blow has been 
struck the sound grows softer and softer 
until it gradually disappears. To produce 
a long-sustained melody tone on the piano, 
a tone that is under sensitive control every 
instant it is sounding, as is the violin tone, 
is utterly impossible. We cannot alter the 
tone in the least after the key has been 
struck, no matter how much expression 
we would like to put into it. 


Dynamic Variation 


NY NOTE on the piano may be 
played, however, in all degrees of 
tone, from the softest pianissimo to the 
loudest fortissimo. Indeed, that is all that 
can be done with a single note on the pi- 
ano in the way of dynamic expressiveness. 
In the years gone by pianists used to al- 
low their imaginations to run away with 
their common sense when speculating on 
all the multi-colored tonal varieties it was 
possible to produce on a single note, 
through various touch-qualities and differ- 
ing conditions in the playing apparatus. 
But since the appearance of Otto Ort- 
mann’s, “The Physical Basis of Piano 
Touch and Tone,” an epoch-making work 
on the subject, no intelligent musician can 
speak any longer of a single tone on the 
piano being in itself, “good,” “bad,” “rich,” 
“singing,” “hard,” “brittle,” “luscious,” 
“dry,” “wooden,” “dull,” “ringing” and 
all the rest. Or, at least, if such tones 
come forth from an instrument when a 
single note is struck, we can attribute the 
fact solely to the instrument itself, not to 
any qualities inherent in the fingers, hands 
and arms of the player. For Ortmann has 
demonstrated conclusively, by exhaustive, 
detailed, laboratory experiments, — that, 
when the noise element in the pianoforte 
mechanism is disregarded, one cannot pos- 
sibly alter the quality of the sounds that 
come out of a piano. All one can do is 
to alter their loudness or softness. 


[Mr. Edwin Hughes was born at Washington, D. C., in 1884. He studied 
with Joseffy in New York and Leschetizky in Vienna, and became an assistant 
to Leschetizky in 1909. He has toured extensively as a pianist, both at home 
and abroad. Since his return to America he has been located in New York as a 


teacher and concert pianist. | 


There is no need, then, to concern our- 
selves further with the futile attempt to 
produce “good” tones on single notes of 
the piano, outside of avoiding, in the more 
mellow forms of expression, those touch 
qualities which tend to produce unwelcome 
and disagreeable mechanism noises, such 
as striking the keys with rigid whacks of 
the fingers or the arm in lyric passages. 

We shall see as we proceed that the 
poetry and beauty of piano playing have 
in no way been menaced by modern scien- 
tific investigation; what has happened is 
merely that our eyes have been opened, 
and we are now in a position to see just 
what are the fundamentals in piano tone- 
production. The way has been cleared of 
fallacious “methods,” with their mislead- 
ing, quasi-scientific terminologies and their 
mistaken and time-wasting procedures. 

The first essential in the study of the 
art of piano playing is the development of 
the widest possible range of tone, extend- 
ing from the softest pianissimo to the 
loudest fortissimo, with the capability of 
elastic application throughout this entire 
range. This must be a matter of constant, 
unremitting study and of gradual acquisi- 
tion. It can be begun with even the young- 
est pupil, if the matter is approached prop- 
erly. Let the teacher be cautioned to look 
ahead, not months, but years, for its final 
achievement in the case of youthful talents, 


and, with riper students, be happy if 
months, and not weeks, mark actual mile- 
stones of accomplishment. 


Firm Hands, Flexible Arms 


HE ACQUISITION of such tonal 

range is based, first, on the cultiva- 
tion of a hand whose firmness is under 
complete control from the knuckles to the 
finger tips and of an arm that is flexible 
at its joints to any desired degree of elas- 
ticity; and, second, on the ability to apply 
the weight and muscular power of the 
arm in any desired degree to the keyboard, 
through the medium of an elastic wrist 
and sensitively firm fingers, held close to 
the keys. 

When this control of tonal range and 
sensitiveness has been established, we are 
in a position to proceed to the second es- 
sential, the ability to produce variety in 
dynamics from tone to tone. Here must 
come, a recognition of the fact that, on 
account of the peculiar nature of the pi- 
ano as a musical instrument, we can make 
our musical expression only from tone to 
tone. Single tones on the piano are quite 
meaningless from a standpoint of expres- 
siveness. One could never be moved by 
a single note played on the piano as one 
might be moved by a single long, lovely 
tone drawn from a Stradivarius in the 
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hands of a master violinist, or by the 
vibrant, pulsating sound of a single note 
from a “God-given” voice. One might 
listen in a neighboring room to middle C, 
played alternatively by a master pianist and 
a totally unmusical person, and be, totally 
unable to distinguish between the playing 
of the two. 

It is the way piano tones of varying dy- 
namics are put together, horizontally in 
the melodic lines, and vertically in the 
chords and chord formations, that makes 
(or unmakes) tonal beauty and loveliness 
of Klang effect. 


Playing the Simple Melody 


A Bie PREREQUISITE of all beau- 

tiful music making, the ability to play 
a melody with expressiveness, may be ac- 
quited in its fundamental dynamic aspects 
by mastering the few simple principles 
that follow. To the composer the natural 
metrical accents of the measure are the 
places where he has imagined and placed 
his strongest notes, except when he has 
deliberately changed the beat by synco- 
pating it. As a corollary, the weaker beats 
and the end notes of groups have always 
represented to the composer points of 
lesser melodic stress. If we fail to feel 
the necessity of conforming to these prin- 
ciples in our melody playing, we shall be 
guilty of the same sort of error as that 
committed by the actor who declaimed 
Shakespeare’s plays with the metrical ac- 
cents of the lines misplaced. In other 
words, a mistake has been made in the 
fundamentals of diction. Musical diction 
is, of course, as important to the pianist as 
is spoken diction to the actor. 

Melodies usually (though not always, of 
course) grow louder as the phrase ascends 
in pitch, softer as it descends. Longer 
notes, in playing melodies on the piano, 
must be given extra stress, or they will not 
sing through to the end of their required 
duration. Accents of any notes which it is 
important to will achieve double 
their effect, and more, if a slight wait is 
made before they are taken. 

In regard to the vertical alignment of 
the dynamics, the pianist has before him 
the constant problem of perspective, of 
balance of tone between the melody and 
the accompaniment, and between the more 
important and the less important voices in 


stress 


polyphonic playing. In the playing of 
every single chord or chord figuration 
there must be constant attention to the 


variety in tonal power of the different in- 
tervals, if we are to achieve tonal loveli- 
ness at the instrument. 

Remember that, in piano playing, you 
can produce your expression only from 
tone to tone. Any other sort of dy- 
namic expression is impossible on this in- 
strument. In this lies the secret of what 
we call “a beautiful touch.” Attention to 
these details and to the phrasing of the 
melodic lines leads to that development of 
esthetic sensibility which, with the requi- 
site technical equipment, will eventually 
bring one to the full possession of the 
power of dynamic expressiveness at the 
instrument. 

But to be in full possession of dynamic 
expressiveness at the piano is only to be 
half master of the instrument. There is 
another and equally important considera- 
tion, that of agogic or rhythmic expres- 
siveness, the expressiveness in the flow of 
the rhythmic line. 


(Continued on page 484) 
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ELLER WAS ONE of the first of 
the great educators who endeavored 


to introduce the elements of artis- 


tic musicianship into practical pianoforte 
studies. Ne knew that phrasing in music, 
for instance, was what inflection is in 
speech. He could not imagine anyone con- 
ducting a conversation in a monotone even 
for a very short time. Phrasing, to him, 
was the elixir of life in interpretation. 
Of course, every really musical person 
knew this, but up to the time of Heller 
there was very little educational material 
designed especially to teach phrasing in 
the modern sense. True, no one can play 
intelligently the compositions of the Bach’s 
without phrasing properly, but these works 
were looked upon as pieces and not studies. 

Heller also demanded that studies be in- 
dividual in character, that they be thought- 
ful and that they possess the element of 
charm. His works in smaller form, con- 
fined largely to the piano, are really 
like little musical sonnets—many having a 
poetic distinction which has- made them a 
permanent part of pianoforte literature. 
Not all of the Heller studies are equally 
interesting; but a selection of those studies 
may be made which will prove very com- 
prehensive in musicianship as well as prac- 
tical technic. When this is accomplished 
in graded form, that is, in sequence ac- 
cording to difficulty, the teacher has a 


“means of developing certain qualities in 


of. Beethoven, 


playing that are only too often absent in 
the work of the average pupil. 

Heller was born at Budapesth, Hungary, 
May 15, 1815, and died in Paris, January 
14, 1888. His name is obviously German and 
not Hungarian. Asa boy he was educated in 
the College of the Piarist Fathers. His 
first teacher in music was a bandsman in 
an artillery regiment. Later he studied 
with Franz Brauer. He was sent to 
Vienna to study with Carl Czerny. 
Czerny was then about thirty-six years of 
age, and at the height of his teaching 
fame. The demand for his services was so 
vreat that his charges were exorbitant. 


Heller's Early Education 


OOR LITTLE Heller’s means were very 
limited, and he was obliged to cease 
study after only a few lessons. Accord- 
ingly he went to study with a good friend 
M. Antoine Hahn. The 
boy developed unusual skill as a pianist, 
and at the age of twelve and thirteen he 
commenced a long series of tours through 
Germany and Austria, under the manage- 
ment of his father. Musical prodigies were 
legion at that time. It was the custom to 
end the programs with “Freie Fantasie” 
or improvizations. These were supposed 
to indicate the talent of the youngster, far 
more than his performance of the works 
of other composers. Heller was especially 
gifted in this way, and, with his keyboard 
fluency and sparkling touch, made a con- 
siderable success. 
It has been said that if Heller had been 
haustively grounded in the works of 
{ane Mozart, and Haydn, instead of 
being obliged to make his numerous bread- 
earning, peripatetic tours, his art might 
have been much more profound. The 
ical world may be congratulated upon 
4 Des Heller succeeded in filling an 
eyes niche—making a place for him- 
nd | his art whi is wholly individual. 
pais to men and 
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An Interesting Discussion of the Work of a Man Who Strove to Dyake 
Educational Studies Beautiful 


He Enters Professional Life 


ETURNING to Budapesth he hada 

few lessons in harmony from an 
aged organist, Cehalka. This, together 
with a tew lessons from Chilard and later 
lessons with Kalkbrenner, completed his 
musical training save for exhaustive stud- 
ies of a self-help character. At Augsburg 
he was permitted to browse in the musical 
library of Count Fugger. There he rev- 
eled in the works of the masters and en- 
countered Chopin’s compositions which 
overwhelmed him with their beauty. Un- 
fortunately the public at that time had not 
advanced sufficiently to appreciate them. 

Heller then came into possession of the 
famous Neue Zeitschrift fur Musik, the 
progressive journal of Robert Schumann. 
He ventured to send some of his composi- 
tions to Schumann. That master with his 
characteristic and prophetic understanding 
immediately set at work to find a publisher 
for Heller. He wrote Heller at that time, 
telling him of his success. The singular 
thing was that Heller did not even know 
at the time that Schumann composed 
music. He thought of him only as a music 
critic. They became fast friends. It is 
to Robert Schumann that Heller owed 
much of his inspiration to continue as a 
composer. Their letters, covering a period 
of many years, were unfortunately lost 
when Heller was moving in Paris. 

In 1837, when Heller was twenty-two. 
a great event occurred in his life. Fred- 
erich William Michael Kalkbrenner (then 
forty-nine years of age) went to Augsburg 
and played a duet in concert with Heller 
(then twenty-two). The older pianist 
persuaded Heller to move to Paris to study 
with him. Kalkbrenner was very proud 
of his method of piano study and boasted 
much of the wonderful fluency of his leit 
hand and of his command of octaves. Hel- 
ler consulted with Schumann who advo- 
cated the move to the French capital. 

Kalkbrenner obliged his pupils to make 
an advance payment of £20 a year, contract 
to remain with him for five years, pass 
monthly examinations and agree not to 
publish a composition without his consent. 
could not meet these terms and 
therefore had to discontinue his lessons. 
Gradually, without any press-agenting, his 
works became popular. Le Couppey, Hallé 
and other pianists of the time featured 


him in concerts. Many contemporary 
critics regarded him as the equal of 
Chopin. They found no Hungarian flavor 


in his music but rather a pure German 
type. Modern critics would see decidedly 
French influences. 


The Modest Musician 
ELLER was very retiring. 
was unconsciously a showman. With- 

out any .effort whatever he did those ro- 
mantic things which arouse public atten- 
tion and command. the interest of fol- 


Jowers. Heller knew Chopin, Liszt, and 
Berlioz well; he moved in the same cir- 
cles. His nervousness and his retiring 


disposition, however, always proved an ob- 
stacle to his larger success. Even when 
he appeared in London in 1849 and 1862, 
he suffered from stage fright in a painful 
degree. 

Heller wrote one hundred and _ fifty 
works; but, as many of these consist of 
several compositions, his product runs into 
hundreds -of pieces. They are character- 
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Chopin. 


ized by extreme elegance and refinement, 
engaging rhythm, poetic melodies, and at 
times singularly bold and yigorous treat- 
ment. There is nothing just like them in 
all the literature of music. While his 
general style is that of Mendelssohn, he 
has an individuality and a quality of 
French chic that is inimitable. 


Compared with Chopin 


ELLER WROTE three Sonatas, Op- 

us 9, Opus 65 and Opus 68. These 
works and his Scherzos deserve far more 
serious consideration than they ordinarily 
receive today. His nocturnes do not have 
the depth of feeling that characterizes 
those of Chopin. In fact, there are many 
compositions of this master which his pu- 
pil and disciple, M. Isidore Philipp, has re- 
stored to the consideration of the artistic 
world. The impression held by some peo- 
ple, that Heller wrote no more than a few 
pieces of the “Songs without Words” 
type, is an injustice to this composer. A 
study of a selection of his works is well 
worth the consideration of the teacher of 
today. 

Many years ago M. Philipp sketched his 
experiences with Heller, for THe Erupr 
Mustc MaGAZINe, and these are repro- 
duced here by request : 


An Interview 


66 HE FIRST TIME I saw Stephen 

Heller in his little apartments in the 
town of Malesherbes, I was terribly dis- 
tressed, because upon his judgment of 
my. musical faculties depended my musical 
career. I had been recommended to him 
by Mme. Szarvady (Wilhelmina Clauss) 
who took a friendly interest in me, and 
my father, a great admirer of Heller's 
works, was content to abide by the opinion 
of this master as to whether I was really 
fitted for the vocation 


of a musician or 
was actuated merely by the desire for 
the life of an artist. 
Heller at Home 
6¢P7 CAN still see the master, dressed 


in a velvet lounge coat, with his splen- 
did, melancholy head, a somewhat tired 
look in his eyes and the inevitable cigar 
in his mouth. | can see his little 
salon with his antiquated furniture, the 
little Pleyel piano in the corner, and, above 
all, the single really valuable thing in the 
modest dwelling—his own portrait by 
Ricard, a masterpiece which is to-day in 
London. 

“After a short conversation with my 
father, in which the two quickly 
found themselves in mutual literary 
pathy, in an admiration for the works 
of Heinrich Heine, Heller asked me to 
play. J played some Mendelssohn first, 
followed by Schumann, and then two 
pieces from his own Nuits blanches. He 
seemed satishied with my playing and 
suffered me to play time and time again, 


also 


men 
sym- 


solely because, as he said, “He worked 
with Mathias, whom I[ consider one of 
the most able teachers that ever lived.” 


These past lessons served to draw us to- 
gether little by little, and at the end of 
a few months I went to Heller’s home 
two or three times a week. 
of the world—only a few artists such as 
Marmontel, the professor at the Conserva- 
toire, the great virtuoso, Delaborde, 


é 


‘ stimmt in Gottes Rath. 


He saw little 
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he @harm of Stephen Heller 


Charles’ Hallé, whom he seemed to like 
very much, and a few others whose names 
have 


escaped me. 


Heller’s Preferences 

PS ETELLER POSSESSED a. special 

veneration for Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Weber and Mendelssohn. He seemed 
to admire the works of the last master 
above all. Moreover, he composed some 
extremely remarkable pieces on motives 
from Mendelssohn, upon which he worked 
with greet enjoyment, as in his opus 69, 
for example, entitled, Fantasy in the Form 
of a sonata, on a popular song Es tst be- 
In taking the very 


simple subject of this lied, Heller has 
written a work that is very interesting, 
very beautiful, in which he has departed 
from his own style in order to employ 
that of his model. How delightful also 
are the two caprices in “The Midsummer 
Night's Dream’ and the “Fingal’s Cave” 
overtures! The four Etudes on “Der 
Freyschutz,” a work of the same style, 
are masterpieces of their kind. Master- 


pieces also are the variations on the theme 
of Beethoven, Op. 130 and 133. 

“In his Op. 130 he has taken for a sub- 
ject the theme from the Thirty-two Vol- 
untaries of Beethoven; in his Op. 133 he 
has written variations on the admirable 
subject of the Andante from Beethoyen’s 
Op. 57. These two works, if they are to 
be correctly interpreted, demand executive 
powers of the highest order. They are 
distinguished by a profound knowledge of 
the style and the works of Beethoven. 

“These were the only works of his 
oWn composition, with the exception of 
a few numbers from Les Nuits blaitches 
and the Promenade d’un solitaire, that he 
made me play. When he illustrated any- 
thing for me at the piano, I felt that he 
was a real master. Without appearing to 
labor, he knew how to extract from the 
instrument a delicious sonority, and his 
fingers seemed to have marvelous equality. 
His advice was exceedingly valuable. The 
possession of a technic and the 
acquirement of absolute independence of 
the fingers he thought necessary , before 
everything else. A romance by 
Mendelssohn demands, if it is to be prop- 
erly performed, absolute mastery over the 
keyboard. Simplicity without this 
rubato—that is true And again, 
“Never permit any nuances save thore 
the author. When you alter you deform 
and betray the thought of the 
ator. A yirtuoso of genius may per- 
mittéd in public performance to follow the 


eood 


simple 


always, 
art!’ 
of 


artist-cre- 
be 


dictates of his own inspiration. One can 
excuse changes if the spirit of the work 
and the style do not suffer....but it is 


always necessary to work and to perform 


in a spirit of loyalty to the composer.’ 
The Folly of Memorizing 
66 ¢7— DEPLORE, he also said, ‘this folly 


of memorizing. Why play every- 
thing by heart? I have heard Liszt, Thal- 
berg and Mme. Clara Schumann play with 
music in front of them. Virtuosos do not 
want to play merely the few pieces they 
have learned to play by heart.’ And again, 
‘An artist ought to be eclectic and should 
not specialize. <A brilliant talker with a 
gift for imparting knowledge, his con- 
versation was extremely attractive. His 
lessons were frequently interrupted by 
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anecdotes of the great masters, Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann and Berlioz whom he had 
often visited, and by references to thee 
different arts. JI have only cne regret: 
that I have not more carefully retained 
the memory of all that occurred during 
those valuable hours. In the works I 
studied with Heller, he suggested a few 
remarkable ideas which I have transcribed 
here because they are not only yery in- 
teresting but also very useful. Thus in 
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the Op. 101 of Beethoven, he made me 
play: 


“Tt is very necessary to guard against 
playing without clearness,’ he said. And 
in the margin I find in his handwriting, 
Clair, pew de pedale (Clear, little of the 
pedal).’ 

“In the Carnival of Schumann, he indi- , 
cated to me a pedal effect which I have 
always since employed: 


“The hand touches the keys of the last 
chord without the notes being sounded, 
and then the pedal is released to be re- 
sumed immediately after playing the chord. 
Try the effect and see how accurate and 
musical in feeling it is. 

“In the Fantaisie of Schumann he cor- 
rected the F which is found in the leit- 
hand part of one of the final measures of 
the first piece: 


““That F is bad; it was'an E that he 
meant,’ and he inscribed the E in the mar- 
gin. 

“But I do not wish to multiply these ex- 
amples, which are sufficient to show how 


fastidious he was. In general, he de- 
manded an absolute suppleness and free- 
dom of touch. He himself played seated 
a little low down, but he never asked me 
to imitate him in this. ‘Play plenty of 
Bach,’ he advised, ‘and you will come to 
know your keyboard. Play still more of 
Mendelssohn and you will acquire from 
these two masters a final classic technic 
and a richness which will lend equality and 
rhythm to everything you play. Trans- 
pose difficult passages into all keys. There 
is no better way of working, 

“With this I will close these few notes 
hastily jotted down. It is not possible to 
give any better advice to ’prentice pian- 
ists.” 


Paking Scales Interesting 


By WILLIAM ERLANDSON 


PLAY THE scales in four octaves ascend- 
ing and descending. 


1. Dp eee ie rp 
ascending descending 
2. Accent first of every two notes. (ex- 
Si Ses: 
ample cdefga). Then reverse, ac- 


centing the second of every two notes (ex- 


So 
ample cdefga). 
3. Accent the first of every three notes 


Spe 
(example, cdefga). Then reverse, ac- 
centing the third of every three notes 


(example, cdefga). 
4. Accent the first of every four notes 


7 7 
(example, cdefgabc). Then reverse, 
accenting the fourth of every four notes 


(example, cd efg abc). 

Remember you must play the highest 
note of the scale only once, considering 
it as part of both the ascending and de- 
scending sections (example, 4th octave, 
scale of C Major; cdefgabcbagfe 
dc). 


5. Now play the scale in irregular 


rhythm, a dotted quarter note followed by 
a sixteenth and so on through four octaves. 

6. Play three notes in the right hand 
against two in the left; in doing this hold 
the hands an octave apart, going up three 
octaves in the right hand and two octaves 
in left. 

Then reverse, playing two notes in right 
hand against three in left hand, holding 
the hands two octaves apart and going up 
two octaves in the right hand and three 
octaves in the left. 

7. Play four notes in the right hand 
against three in the left hand. Hold the 
hands an octave apart and go up four oc- 
taves in the right hand and three in the left. 

Then reverse, playing three notes in the 
right hand against four in the left. Hold 
the hands two octaves apart; go up three 
octaves in the right hand and four octaves 
in the left. 

These principles may be applied to all the 
major and minor scales. The easier forms 
may be begun early in study and the more 
difficult forms undertaken as the student 
advances. 


Velocity and the Dyletronome 


By Lorna H. Gipson 


Havinc once been converted to the use 
of the metronome every pupil realizes its 
value as an agent in acquiring velocity. 
Many teachers advise starting with a very 
slow beat and increasing it gradually, notch 
by notch. However, it is possible to im- 
prove on this method since sometimes the 
increased speed brings its attendant habits 
of carelessness. 

In learning a study the pianist follows 
the usual method until he has reached the 
limit of speed which is, for him, consistant 
with accurate work. Then he reverses the 


process and decreases the speed, notch by 
notch, until he arrives at his first point 
again. This. relaxes muscles which 
have been over-strained and also gives him 
an opportunity to adjust the hand position 
to the different figures in the study. 
The speed may then be increased again by 
degrees. If the work has been carefully 
done, the study will go with much greater 
ease, smoothness and velocity. This method 
should be followed until the study is 
thoroughly mastered, 
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aster 
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Disc 
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Correspondence 


reading of 
Symphony” 


/ | “HE MENGELBERG 
; Tchaikovsky's “Vifth 


which Columbia recently issued, 
came as a happy.response to many music- 
lovers’ requests for a vital interpretation of 
this popular score. To many people, this 
symphony is the most attractive of all 
Tchaikoysky’s larger works, because of 
its brilliant contrasts and plenteous melo- 
dies. It is a work, however, which, in 
order to substantiate interest, “wants 
handling in the grandiose manner.’ ‘Bad 
playing is intolerable with such music,” 
writes Sidney Grew, an English reviewer, 
“since there is nothing in it that can lift 
it above a bad presentation and exhibit a 
remote spiritual significance.’ With this 
we heartily agree, although we believe 
Mr. Grew’s first adjective “bad” might in- 
deed read “prosaic.” But fortunately Co- 
lumbia can boast a vital recorded perform- 
ance from Mengelberg and his Holland or- 
chestra, although there are at times some 
attenuated passages of questionable rubato. 
When Tchaikovsky wrote this symphony 
he was forty-eight and at the height of 
his creative powers. Yet for over a year 
and a half he had not written anything 
of great importance. Hence he set about 
creating his fifth symphonic opus to prove 
to himself as much as to the world that he 
still had something to say as a composer. At 
this time he was living in a little country 
house, near Moscow. Being summer, the 
garden was redolent with blossoming 
flowers, and it was there he took his rec- 
reation, tending their bloom. “When I am 
quite old, and past composing,” he wrote 
to a friend, “I shall devote myself to 
growing flowers.” He did not know then, 
that he would not live to be “quite old.” 
In this recording the accustomary cut 
in the development section of the last 
movement has been observed, but in ad- 
dition to this Mr. Mengelberg makes a 
personally chosen excision of eighteen 
measures from the beginning of the final 
Coda. Otherwise this work is complete 
on seven discs in Columbia Album, No. 
104. 
Romeo and Juliet Overture 


of a\ Se ete Tchaikovsky work that has 
received a most vital recorded inter- 
pretation is the Fantasy Overture, “Romeo 
and Juliet.” This is a “Stokowski and 
Philadelphia Symphony” recording made 
for Victor. This Fantasy Overture, al- 
though written some twenty years before 
the “l*ifth Symphony,” is, nevertheless, 
one of Tchaikovsky’s finest works. The 
idea for its creation was given to him by 
his friend Balakirey, the composer, who 
felt that this particular subject would be 
admirably suited to his friend’s temper- 
ament. Hence, stimulated by an unusual 


‘interest and the subsequent criticism which 


Balakirey gave him, Tchaikovsky created 
the new work with an ardent conviction 
that truly glowed witn youthful passion 
and tenderness. 

The opening section of this overture is 
religious in character, a chorale-like pas- 
sage said to suggest the figure of Friar 
Lawrence, the benefactor of the lovers. This 
is followed by a section of strife and fury 
depicting the opposing houses of Capulet and 
Montague. After this comes the love-scene 
which is music of an aching intensity, grip- 
ping the hearer’s imagination and stirring 
his emotions. “There are not many things 
in modern music more justly and beautiful- 


ly expressive, more richly poetic,” says 
Lawrence Gilman, the eminent critic, “than 
this exquisite theme for united and divided 
strings, which projects the mood of the en- 
raptured lovers as they watch the coming 
of the dawn in Juliet’s chamber. . . Here 
Tchaikovsky captured the very hue and 
accent of Shakespearean loveliness.” Fol- 
lowing this section comes a resumption of 
the conflict “against which the solemn 
warning of Jfriar Lawrence sounds in 
vain.” After this we hear again the love- 
music with a new and more intense fer- 
vor and then the death of the lovers. This 
work can be found in Victor Album, No. 
M46, on three records. 


Mozart's Symphony in E Flat 


NOTHER symphonic work splendidly 
recorded is Mozart's “Symphony in 
E Flat,’ which Columbia issued recently 
as Album, No. 105. Here is a set which 
definitely belongs in every musical library 
not alone for its genuine musical worth 
but also for. the enduring qualities of 
Felix Weingartner’s reading which is most 
felicitously conceived. 

The story has often been told of how 
Mozart created this symphony and its two 
companions, “Symphony in G Minor” and 
the “Jupiter Symphony in C Major,” which 
were destined to become his most famous 
symphonies. Under most unfavorable con- 
ditions of poverty and mental anxiety for 
the future, he set about to compose these 
works, and, in the increditably short period 
of six weeks, all three were completed. It 
has been truthfully pointed out that he 
“wrote these works out of the profoundest 
promptings of his artistic nature,’ a state- 
ment fully attested by the freshness and 
the loveliness of their music. 

When such music as this symphony is 
well interpreted, “an exquisite communion 
is established between the composer and 
the listener,” a communion which in the 


case of the phonograph is unquestionably ~ 


attenuated by the rare privilege of hear- 
ing its unfoldment in the privacy of one’s 
own home. This symphony is recorded 
complete on three records. 

For the discriminating Wagnerite the 
recording of Bodansky’s performance of the 
Prelude to “Lohengrin” will surely prove 
welcome. It will be found on Columbia 
disc, No. 67469D. The emotional beatitude 
of Wagner’s treasured music is recre- 
ated by the well-known Metropolitan Op- 
era conductor with true poetic insight, and 
the recording is unusually felicitous in its 
expressiveness. Particularly impressive is 
the opening pianissimo passage for strings. 

One of Bach’s ‘Suites for Orchestra,” 
the Second, in B Minor, written for flute 
and strings, has been recorded by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra under the 
direction of its able leader, Frederick Stock, 
on two Victor records, Nos. 6914-6915. 

‘An orchestral suite in Bach’s day was 
a “cyclical composition consisting of a set 
or series of pieces in various idealized 
dance-forms.” The origin of such suites, 
we are told, began in the practice of town 
bands during the later middle ages, of at- 
taching together a succession of dance 
tunes, each different in character but alike 
in key. The present work is optimistic 
music of ingratiating charm, which re- 
peats itself most favorably. An unnamed 
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VERY CONCERT pianist must 
eventually show what he can do with 

a Beethoven sonata, but many of 

the efforts for distinction aim at mere 
velocity and dynamics. Modern Beethoven 
playing almost vies with modern Bach play- 
ing as an exhibition of musical arithmetic, 


and one wonders how much study is given 


to anything else beyond the performance of 
the correct notes at high speed, with vary- 
ing samples of eccentricities that are of- 
fered as interpretative matter. It is as 
well to take the trouble to look up and 
piece together the contemporary evidence, 
including that of the composer himself, as 
to how the Beethoven sonatas were in- 
tended to be played. An important reser- 
vation must be made in connection with 
the actual development of pianoforte con- 
struction. Just how important this factor 
is will be noticed when we come to the 
question of speed. 

It shou'd be noted that all the references 


- playing of others. 


A NOTABLE PORTRAIT OF 


BEETHOVEN, BY CABANE 


How to Play Beethoven 


By J. F. 


to Thayer in this article refer to the orig- 
inal volumes, particulars of which are as 
follows: “Life of Ludwig van Beethoven,” 
by Alexander Wheelock Thayer, Edition 
in German, after the original MS., by H. 
Deiters in Bonn (according to the pre- 
face) : Vol 1, Berlin, Ferdinand Schneider, 
1866; Vol II, Berlin, W. Weber, 1872; 
Vol. III (to the year 1816), Berlin, W. 
Weber, 1879. No later evidence is taken, 
for the reason that up to the year 1816, 
Beethoven had given very complete indica- 
tions as to the performance of his piano- 
forte works. 

After this date his increasing deafness 
not only led to a harsher style in his own 
performances but also prevented him from 
fully appreciating the finer shades in the 
In brief, before 1816, 
Beethoven had said all that.we can un- 
hesitatingly accept concerning the playing 
of his pianoforte works. However, in 
later years he discussed with Schindler the 


PorRTE 


teaching of the aged organist, van den 
Eeden, from whom he had had lessons 
round about the year 1780. He had been 
taught, he said, that the motions of both 
body and hands should be quiet and meas- 
ured. This is the first lesson to be learnt 
by some of our modern exponents of the 
sonatas, and it should be noted that Mr. 
Lamond, who in many ways deserves his 
reputation as a Beethoven player, is author- 
itatively “quiet and measured” in his 
playing. 


With Vigor and Brilliance 


S A YOUNG man of twenty-one, 

Beethoven heard the playing of the 
Abbé Sterkel at the latter’s home at 
Aschaffenburg-on-Main and was impressed 
with the famous pianist’s “elegant style” 
but was not satisfied with anything he 
heard. Referring to Mozart’s playing, he 
told Czerny that it was delicate but choppy, 
without legato (Thayer, II, 409), and, 


1 


“ 
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‘again, that it was neat and clear, but rather 


empty, weak and old-fashioned (Th., II, 
363). 

We have ample material for deciding the 
manner in which the earlier sonatas should 
be played. Tomaschek, in 1798, relates 
that he heard Beethoven play the Concerto 
No. 1 in C major and also No. 2 in B flat 
major, and, further, the Rondo movement 
from the Sonata in A mayor, Op. 2, No. 
2. He was thrilled by the grandeur and 
admired the vigor and brilliance of the 
playing (Th., lI, 29). 

Czerny was of @purse the provider of 
valuable evidence concerning the per- 
formance of Beethoven’s pianoforte com- 
positions. The composer’s friend, Schind- 
ler, said that “Czerny was the only one 
among the Viennese virtuosi who took the 
pains to hear Beethoven often during his 
prime.” But evidence in favor of Czer- 
ny’s interpretations is discounted by Bee- 
thoven’s own remark that this pianist “has 
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no legato and accents wrongly.” Schind- 
ler also qualifies his praise by deploring 
Czerny’s “additions of modern virtuosity.” 
Here we come to some decided points 
against certain modern interpretations of 
Beethoven’s piano sonatas. Schindler 
rightly objected to the transportation of 
the cantilena from the one and two-lined 
octaves into the three and four-lined oc- 
taves. Few pianists, however, have the 
audacity to attempt this effect as a means 
of personal popularity today; the fashion 
has died out. Schindler’s second point was 
the inclusion of extra trills and other 
graces; and there may be one or two pi- 
anists today who are not above adding un- 
wanted ornaments. The third point was 
the exaggerated use of the pedal; and 
here we are coming very much to a fault 
of our own time. The fourth point brings 
us even more, or at least equally, down to 
the indiscretions of present-day Beethoven 
playing. It concerns the question of Met- 
ronomic regulation. 


Czerny's Defense 

ET US, however, hear Czerny’s own 

defense, remembering that his re- 
markable memory is a great point in fa- 
vor of accepting the truth of his state- 
ments. (Beethoven himself remarked on 
Czerny’s extraordinary memory, even as 
a boy pianist.) Czerny speaks of Bee- 
thoven’s unrivalled double trills and leaps 
and the swiftness of his scales, and men- 
tions that his attitude in playing was mas- 
terly in its tranquillity and refinement. 
This is a further piece of evidence in Mr. 
Lamond’s favor. Czerny makes the fol- 
lowing important point: ‘Beethoven’s 
playing, as well as his compositions, being 
in advance of his period, his titanic ex- 
ecution was too much for the pianofortes 
then made, which (up to 1810) were very 
weak and incomplete.” 

Concerning mere correctness of notes, 
which is the goal of academic teaching and, 
combined with mere velocity, the highest 
achievement of many concert pianists, 
Beethoven’s pupil, Ries, relates: “When 
I made a mistake in a passage or struck 
wrong notes or leaps which he often 
wanted specially emphasised, he seldom 
said anything; but if my fault was in ex- 
pression, or a crescendo, or some such de- 
vice, or in the character of the piece, he be- 
came angry, because, as he said, the for- 
mer was accidental while the latter showed 
a lack of knowledge, fecling, or attention. 
He himself very often made mistakes of 
the former kind, even when playing in 
public.” (Th., II, 165). (The italics above 
are mine.) I would commend a careful 
reading of the foregoing not only to cer- 
tain concert pianists, but to musical examin- 
ers at academies which grant diplomas. 

In humble imitation of Beethoven, let 
those teachers and examiners of the young 
remember that diplomas for correct notes 


have brought the whole examination sys- ° 


tem into disrepute. The need for a few 
Beethoyven-like men -in academic institu- 
tions has caused many a promising young 
pupil to imagine that love for and under- 
standing of the music is useless without the 
mechanical performance of the correct 
notes. 

The following statement by Friedrich 
Nisle, the horn player and composer who 
visited Beethoven, should prove a rebuke 
to the notes-plus-velocity pianists, Inci- 
dentally, it is evidence that even a century 
ago the orchestral players knew the wheat 
from the chaff among solo pianists. He 
says: “I was told that Beethoven has 
pupils in Vienna, who play his pieces bet- 
ter than himself. I could not forbear smil- 
ing. As a player he is, to be sure, inferior 
to many others in elegance and technical 
accomplishments. .. . But one lost sight 
of these defects when the master disclosed 
the depths of his soul.” 


Finger Bravura 


66 AN FASHIONABLE taste or dex- 
- terity (which often sinks to.empty 
finger bravura) compensate for the ab- 
sence of a Beethoven-like soul? ... Ah, 
my dear people, methought, pray take to 
heart, at last, what our great Teacher 
said so many hundred years ago: ‘The 
Spirit giveth life.’ This is perhaps one 
of the finest statements ever made on per- 
formance, and it is not by a professional 
critic naturally. It is remarkable 
that the first class orchestral player, when 
he cares to open his mouth, is often the 
keenest and most informed critic of the 
concert platform. But possibly this is be- 
cause he has that which the urge of the 
printing press can never give—the instinct 
of the practical, cultured musician. 

Regarding metronomic indications, many 
of these, particularly in the earlier sonatas 
and concertos, are far too lively. 
know that Czerny evidently found the First 
Concerto to be too easy for him; hence 
his metronomic indications for high speeds, 
Beethoven himself, when giving such indi- 
cations, was more concerned with safe- 
guarding the fire of the music than in the 
setting of exact speeds. Compared with 
the composer’s own metronomic indications 
for the symphonies, those of the various 
editors of the concertos and sonatas are 
mere child’s play. Even Czerny’s impetu- 
ous speeds for the, first two concertos are 
mild in comparison. 

For fixing metronome marks, patience 
and inner tranquillity are required, and, 
when Beethoven published the metronomic 
markings for his first eight symphonies 
(‘Symphonien No. 1-8 wnd Septett von 
dem Autor selbst bezeichnet’, Steiner and 
Company, 1817), Maelzel’s Metronome had 
been known for but a short time. Long 
experience in its manipulation, therefore, 
cannot be assumed in Beethoyen’s case. 
On being shown that two copies of the 
metronomic markings in his own hand for 
the “Ninth Symphony” disagreed, the com- 
poser exclaimed angrily: “No metronome 
at all! Whoever has the right feeling 
needs none; and whoever lacks it has no 
use for one.” Nevertheless he passed the 
markings. 


Higher Speed for Poor Pianos 

DITORS OF THE pianoforte sona- 

tas and concertos seem to have been 
unduly impressed by the high speeds indi- 
cated, but seldom used, in the case of the 
symphonies. But there is another consider- 
ation. Even if Beethoven did feel that his 
earlier pianoforte works at least should 
go at high speed, we already have Czerny’s 
evidence that the pianos of the time were 
weak and poor. Does this account for the 
necessity for high speed in some of the 
sonatas? Most of us know that, when 
playing on an extremely unresponsive 
pianoforte, it is necessary to play both 
forcefully and quickly in order to produce 
any satisfactory degree of tone. 

These conditions undoubtedly prevailed 
with the pianos on which Beethoven played. 
Coming to the perfected instruments of 
to-day, it is not necessary to scamper 
through even the Op. 2 of Beethoven’s 
sonatas. A slower speed than any of the 
editorial metronomic indications will give 
a fuller appreciation of the beauties of the 
music. “Is it too much to say that Beetho- 
ven himself would have taken advantage 
of the modern pianoforte tone by giving 
clearer and more sonorous expression to 
his sonatas? Contemporary accounts of 
his playing frequently mention his forced 
tone (due, as Czerny says, to the pianos 
not being good enough for his style of 
music and playing) and confused exposi- 
tion (the latter due, no doubt, to the same 
reason as the former and to the quickness 
of playing in order to give brilliance). 

The modern pianoforte does not need 
speed to give clarity to chords and single 
notes, and all of Beethoven’s sonatas sound 
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distinctly finer when played at a more mod- 
erate speed than is usual with the average 
caneert pianist. We are thus able to fol- 
low the composer’s working and need not 
be concerned with the dexterity of the 
performer. 


Finger and Keyboard Limitations 


T IS sometimes argued that, considering 

the fact that the piano pieces of the 
earlier period were written for five-octave 
instruments, a player need not hesitate to 
employ the contra-octave or to double the 
lower bass notes in octave-passages whose 
downward tendency is abruptly checked 
by the lack of the tones below contra-F. 
Any similar alterations in the treble, how- 
ever, demand extreme delicacy and cau- 
tion. Also, such physical disabilities as 
small hands may, when they do not dis- 
turb the fundamental idea of the given 
passage, be tolerated, with careful reser- 
vations as to absolute necessity. 

Some players may find certain demands 
connected with the span of a tenth to be 
practically impossible. All pianists, how- 
ever, who have to make alterations of this 
kind should consider whether there is a 
desirability of their embracing a public 
career as such, although, of course, we do 
not want to risk losing a fine interpreter 
of Beethoven merely for reasons of minor 
physical disabilities. 

Regarding additions to the sonatas, how- 
ever, it is interesting to read Czerny on 
the subject: “In the case of piano-pieces 
of the earlier period, which were written 
for the five-octave instruments then in use, 
the attempt to employ additional notes in 
the sixth octave has always resulted un- 
favorably, and all, even the apparently 
most tasteful embellishments not  indi- 
cated by the composer himself, are rightly 
regarded as superfluous. For one wishes 
to hear the work of art in its original form, 
as conceived and penned by the master.” 
Also, it may be added, the omission of re- 
peats changes the balance and plan of a 
movement. 

Regarding the interpretation generally 
of Beethoven’s piano music, the idea of 
regular rhythmic freedom must be dis- 
missed in all of the works composed up to 
about the year 1815. Ries assured us that 
Beethoven usually kept strict time, and this 
disposes of the justification for any eccen- 
tric variations of time in modern readings 
of the concertos. In the first years of the 
so-called third period, which began about 
1815, Schindler says that Beethoven’s play- 
ing had quite forsaken his earlier, less ex- 
pressively varied manner. We cannot ap- 
ply the freedom. of the later Beethoven to 
his earlier works without destroying the 
idea of their original conception; yet the 
term “strict time” should indicate a steady 
musician, not a human metronome. 


Not a Carver of Cameos 


eee telat says: “Altogether, our 
master was a declared opponent of 
miniature-painting in musical interpreta- 
tion of all kinds, and therefore demanded 


forcible expression everywhere.” This ex- 
plains why there can never be a Beethoven 
player in the style of Pachmann or Myra 
Hess, nor can any woman (except she be 
unnaturally masculine) hope to show us 
the real Beethoven, even though she may 
understand him. But there is much justifi- 
cation for those pianists who make the 
melodies sing. Schindler says further of 
his Master: “In the cantilena he pointed 
to the method of educated singers who 
do not go to extremes; he also advised 
the writing of suitable words under dis- 
puted passages and then singing them, or 
hearing such passages played by a trained 
violinist or player on some wind instru- 
ment.” 

Unfortunately, however, those pianists 
who make the melodies sing are usually 
incapable of giving the required avoidance 
of “miniature-painting.’? With regard to 
phrasing, it is clear that with Beethoven 
the slurs are to be regarded as legato signs 
in only a very general sense. Where the 
performer’s musical training is good, there 
is little danger of incorrect or insufficient 
phrasing. The chief danger lies in over- 
loading the phrasing, which is a direct 
consequence of modern efforts to make the 
piano translate peculiarities of other in- 
struments into terms of piano technic. 

Good phrasing in Beethoven is a natural 
result of good musical training, but bad 
phrasing may have several degrees of bad- 
ness. It is to be hoped that concert re- 
porters know exactly what they are talking 
about when they rather glibly report that 
so-and-so’s phrasing was good. In the 
Beethoven sonatas, the phrasing sometimes 
differs in different editions. The reason 
for this, apart from the personal re- 
searches of the various editors, is that it 
is not always known whether or not there 
are slight engraver’s errors in the original. 
This opens a wide field of speculation, 
Taking the sentence, “His life he lost not, 
only his property,” the sense would be alto- 
gether different if the comma were mis- 
takenly put after the word “lost.” 

Regarding the correct performance of 
the trill, according to Beethoven, it may 
be sufficient to say that there is evidence 
that Beethoven played the auxiliary note 
of his trill on the most strongly accented 
beat. An exception, however, provided in 
the Seventh Bagatelle in C Major, gives one 
definite case in which the composer began 
the trill on the principal note. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MR. 

: PORTE’S ARTICLE 

‘1. What were Czernys 
Beethoven's playing? : 

2. What fault in piano playing did 
Beethoven consider most serious? 

3. Why do the metronome indications in 
Beethoven's sonatas seem to represent a 
too-high speed? 

4. Name two keyboard limitations that 
affected composition iv Beethoven's time. 

5. What was Beethoven's usual manner 


reports on 


of executing trills? 


How Schubert's Pylusic Reflected the Poems He 
(hose for Settings 


By RicHARD CAPELL 


“SCHUBERT'S song-writing represents a 
special agreement between music and verse 
not quite like any known before or since. 
Classical music never attained to his close 
terms with poetry. The later romantic 
music was to become more intimate with 


the poets even than Schubert's was—and, _ 


indeed, to the point of subserviency. 
“Schubert’s song-writing was in general 

a rendering of the mood of his enthusias- 

tic reading. Tt was not a style of point-hy- 


point illustration. But Schubert had cyes, 
he glanced rapidly, and he took in the 
main features of a poet’s scene as had 
no musician before him. The meter or 
the shape of some key-phase in the text 
engendered the cell of a melody; and a 
hint of landscape, of atmosphere, or of an 
accompanying movement or gesture, struck 
his fancy and started him in picturesque 
musical figures of a unique vividness.” 
—Musical Times. 
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: BRUR OREM Y bandmastérs insist 


| Se 


THE ETUDE 


ay 


that the concert band should not be 
j required to do any marching, I 
firmly believe that every band should be 


_ trained as a marching band. I wish briefly 
‘to outline a few of the many benefits de- 


rived from the training secured in the 
careful practice of the various marching 
evolutions. 

1. It teaches individual carriage and 
bearing, resulting in improved personal ap- 
pearance and physical condition. Playing 


“a band instrument is a physical test as well 


as a musical one, and this training results 


_in a more efficient musical performance. 


2. It teaches rhythm. To instill thor- 
oughly into every student’s mind a keen 
sense of rhythm, which will function un- 
consciously, is of the greatest importance. 
I can think of no other type of training 
which even approaches that of the marching 
band in teaching this phase of music—and 
this aspect of band work too often receives 
but slight consideration from the band- 
master. 

3. It teaches team work. No teacher 
will deny that it is easier to teach through 
the medium of vision than through any 
other. In marching every move, good or 
bad, is easily detected, and the responsibility 
exactly placed for any lack of team work 
on the part of any member or members. 

4. It teaches precision. Not only must 
the musical performance be correct from 
this standpoint, but the position in rank, in 
file, the length of step, the uniform and 
manner of wearing it, the execution of 
unison movements, the individual’s per- 
formance in a complicated maneuver—these 
‘give a type of training which may be 
secured in no other way. 

5. It improves codrdination of mind and 
muscle. The musical performance, the 
guide, the maneuver, the individual’s part 
in each and the mental and physical effort 
and control necessary for the successful 
execution call for the alert functioning of 
all the faculties in a manner which cannot 
but result in permanent improvement and 
increased efficiency. 

6. It instills organization, spirit and 
pride. Nothing appeals to the spirit of a 
representative of Young America like a 
marching band, and when a lad becomes a 
member of such a band and possesses a 
uniform he wants the world to see how 
good he and his “gang” are. Talk to him 
and he will tell you how much better his 
band is than other bands and will give the 
reasons on which he bases his pride and 
loyalty. 

7. It enlists community interest and sup- 
port. The organization which remains on 
the concert stage and expects the public to 
hunt for it adds friends and supporters 
slowly, as those who go to hear it are 
already interested, while a marching band 


is seen by thousands and, if it is well-— 


drilled and properly taught, holds the in- 
terest of practically every one who hears 


it, and enlists the support of a large major- 

ity who never would have been interested 

if they had not seen and heard the band on the 

street. The marching band is able to be the con- 
necting link between the school and the patriotic, 
In addition to 
fostering a fine codperative spirit in the community 
it teaches the band member something of the respon- 
sibilities as well as the privileges of citizenship in a com- 


civic and service clubs of the city. 


- munity or a nation. 


§& It facilitates the movement of the organization. 
take a couple of examples. A band not well drilled in 

ching approaches the gate of a football field. 
ader says, “All right. go on in.” It then becomes every 
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FAMOUS BAND TRAINER AND CONDUCTOR 


Che Marching Band 


By A. R. McA tisTEr 


Mr. McAllister is director of the Joliet, filinois, Township High School 


Band. 


This band won the Illinois championship by defeating all bands in 


the state contest for three successive years, then proceeded to defeat all 
bands for three successive years in the National High School Band Contest, 
thus winning the National Championship. That this band is equally c fficient 
im marching is amply attested by the fact that in cach of the state and 
national contests im which it competed it also won the marching contests. 


Confusion, trouble and 
injury to instruments results. A drilled 
band approaches the same situation. The 
command, “Right by file’ — “twos” or 
“threes,” depending upon the width of the 
entrance—sends them through in an or- 
derly manner, and the reverse command or 
signal reforms the band, furnishes a pleas- 
ing exhibition to the many onlookers, and 
saves time and trouble. Movement of the 
organization on and off the stage, on and 
off trains and, in fact, the procedure of 
every assembly of bands is handled better in 
those bands which have been. taught some- 
thing of the art of handling themselves. 

9. It capitalizes showmanship. Whether 
we realize it or not, this is one of the items 
studied and used by all successful con- 
ductors and soloists on the stage, and no- 
where can it be used to the advantage of 
the organization as it can in a marching 
band. If there is anyone who has not seen 
the University of Illinois Band on the field 
between the halves of a football game, he 
cannot realize even a part of what a band 
can and should do. This band, because of 
its expert maneuvering while playing on 
the field, has become a chief attraction of 
all Illinois games. It is also generally con- 


man for himself.” 


ceded to be the greatest college-concert 
band in America. 


Good marching ability 
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Albert Austin Harding, Director 


—FEditor. 


can be a big advertising medium for any 
hand. The best bandmasters are using it. 
The conductor who is not using it is facing 
oblivion. 


The Marching Band and the Concert 
Band 


HERE SHOULD be no serious dis- 

tinction in school band circles be- 
tween the marching band and the concert 
hand. If we developed the band for no 
other purpose than to do march playing 
and “ballyhooing” in generai, we would 
eliminate everything except the noisy brass 
and the percussion. If we were develop- 
ing an organization to do nothing but sit 
on the concert stage and play transcribed 
string music, we would eliminate much 
of the brass, the uniforms and the dis- 
cipline and call it an orchestra. lf we 
were organizing a professional or ama- 
teur business band to do general all-around 
work including concerts, marching, play- 
ing indoors and out, we would hold the 
reeds down to a minimum and keep a 
balance judged by band and not orchestra 
standards and the brass as strong as the 
above rule would permit, and would not 
expect every man to be heard in all the 
several activities mentioned. 

However, in the school band we are not 
doing exclusively any one of these things. 
First, we are not limited as to numbers as 

are bands in which the members are 

paid, so what difference is it whether 

we have ten, twenty or fifty reeds 
marching even though they are 

not adding much to the 

volume of the music 
played? If they are 
properly trained 

they add to the 
appearance 

ot the 
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marching band and by their numbers make 
it more impressive, 

Our symphonic bands as constituted at 
present, using the maximum number of 
brass instruments allowed, contain the 
brass and percussion we need for a good 
marching band in addition to a large num- 
ber of reeds not needed but left in for 
effect. Of course, one does not get the 
volume from a symphonic band of eighty 
or ninety pieces as is obtained from a 
similar sized band organized for the sole 
purpose of marching. But one does get 
the effect of a forty-five or fifty-piece 
march band, which is enough 
school or community function. So let all 
the reed players march. They and the or- 
ganization are the better for it. 


for any 


Affecting Concert Performance 

OES MARCHING impair the con- 

cert playing of a band? No, not if 
the march is judiciously handled and does 
not precede the concert too closely. A 
band should not march at any time during 
the day in which it is to play a concert, 
except after the concert has been played. 
Rough streets do offer a possibility of 
injury, but this can be held down to a 
minimum by a careful selection of the 
route. 

Does marching help a concert band in 
a musical way? In the way of develop- 
ing increased volume for climaxes, in pre- 
cision, as well as in stage presence and 
appearance, it does. 

How much time should be devoted to 
march practice and instruction? If band 
members have military training, about 
ten per cent; otherwise, about twenty per 
cent of the band rehearsal time. 

The following band drill manuals are 
available and will prove of great assistance 
in developing this phase of band work: 
“Drill Evolutions of the Band,” by Capt. 
R. B. Reynolds, “Field Tactics for Mili- 
tary Band,” by C. N. Fielder, “The Band 
on Parade,” by Prendiville, and ‘The 
Drum Major’s Manual,” by Ludwig. 

The best results cannot be secured from 
any band in marching unless suitable music 
is selected. The marches for this work 
should be of a light or medium grade with 
full continuous parts for the brass and 
with reeds in the medium register. Reed 
obbligatos are not effective on the march. 
Weak “lead back” strains (or episodes) 
which usually follow the first strain of 
the Trio, in which a few measures are 
played by the higher brass and then a 
few by the lower (or vice versa). are not 
the best street marches, as the marching 
column cannot hear the continuity. In 
many cases variation of the tempo is the 
result. 

A few typical street marches are Black 
Jack, by Huffer, De Molay Commandery, 
by R. B. Hall, Hosts of Freedom, by King. 
Marches of this caliber are satisfactory. 
So why add unnecessary burdens by play- 
ing heavy and involved marches? 

BEST results are secured by 


Ba 

memorizing the marches which are 
to be used on the street. The Joliet Town- 
ship High School Band has followed this 
practice for several years. We have sev- 
eral groups of three marches each which 
we designate as Series No. 1, Series No. 
2 and soon. Three marches are enough to 
use on a given parade, as you are playing to 
a constantly changing audience. It is enough 


(Continued on page 461) 
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HAT SHOULD the chorus train- 

ing period mean to the students? 

Is it something they look forward 
to, and, if so, why? Or do they consider 
it an hour in which they can slump down 
in their seats and settle on the end of their 
spines for lazy relaxation and dull 
thoughts? Is it a respite from rigorous 
discipline held over them in all other class- 
rooms? Briefly, do they take their chorus 
singing seriously and get real relaxation 
from it? 

The attitude of the leader should pre- 
clude the possibility of the students slump- 
ing into a lethargic physical condition. He 
should have the means to arouse each in- 
dividual to a condition of energy and phys- 
ical elasticity that sings from sheer joy of 
living. The War Camp Community Song 
Leaders were super-exponents 6f, this 
thought, demonstrating the point to a state 
of frenzy, on a high pressure. plan that 
would not serve satisfactorily for a regula- 
tion procedure in leading a chorus. How- 
ever, the frenzy of enthusiasm of the song 
leader, somewhat modified, is what we 
want as a basic principle. At least it is a 
healthy outlook for the chorus leader to 
consider and perhaps to cultivate. The 
point is that if the leader can give energy 
to a group that same energy is given back 
to him, and thus both instructor and stu- 
dents are stimulated. The singing from 
such an organized and definitely vitalized 
chorus should easily be molded into some- 
thing of beauty as well as vigor. 

Let us look to the practical means of 
arousing enthusiasm, of stimulating the in- 
different students who’ feel that singing is 
a gentle art and not for them. 


The Balance of Physical and Emotional 
Stimuli 


HE LETHARGY pervading in most 

groups is frequently a result of start- 
ing the chorus to sing while the individuals 
are still weary from over-much mental 
activity. They are physically “down,” de- 
pressed in all probability, and, quite natu- 
rally, their throats are the most affected 
part of their nervous and muscular con- 
dition since the voice is the natural ba- 
rometer of the emotional and _ physical 
being. 

In moments of wild excitement the hu- 
man screams to a higher pitch than the 
top mark of his most ecstatic thrills. It 
is also true that certain emotional reactions 
will rob the human of any vocal utterance 
whatsoever. 

The desirable condition which we would 
create for members of our chorus units 
must not. in any degree contain any ele- 
ments of great excitement or intense de- 
pression but rather be on a plane of bal- 
anced physical and emotional stimulation. 
We therefore conclude that there must be 
some “tuning up” of the students and that 
it must be physical plus vocal. 

This is a perfectly plausible reason why 
there should be vocal drill preceding the 
singing of songs. 

I urgently suggest that: the classroom 
be properly ventilated and that the group 
should stand up for all vocal drills. They 
should be instructed to stand easily “at 
attention.” Correct posture vitalizes the 
breath. The hands easily folded in front 
of the body at the line of the solar-plexus 


Preliminary Vocal Drill for 


Choral 


By FREDERICK 


will give this desirable result. They 
should think of their breathing on the 
simple basis understood by them as deep 
breathing. The suggestion that the body 
be alert to the demands of the voice is 
better than advising that they “take a 
good deep breath.” Forced inhalation is 
never a good preparation for singing. In 
fact, it is a vicious practice. 

With these thoughts in mind, and these 
directions followed; a selection of the 
vocalises might be varied with the one 
stipulation that each exercise have a defi- 
nite objective and that the objective be 
always plain in the mind of the student 
as well as that of the teacher. 

The first exercise should produce a 
quiet motion of the throat through the 
medium of a soft vowel sound and a tone 
sung piano. For post-adolescent voices it 
is desirable to begin the drill from the 
bottom of the scale, with the very restful 
and vocally stimulating 00, up and back 
twice on the first five tones of the major 
scale (on a single breath) : 


Ex.14 


This, exercise should be transposed up and 
back’ in semi-tones to the key of A flat. 
The same exercise should follow with the 
long o. This advances the drill ‘and off- 


sets any tension that might come from 
too much use of the oo. 

The second .exercise is a natural fol- 
low-up of the first, extending the range 
of the five tones to the nine tone scale on 
the same vowels oo and o, thus: 


This should be transposed up in semi-tones 
to the key of “F” for the oo and perhaps 
a tone or two higher for the 0. This ex- 
ercise is very important for the reason 
that the singer should develop a scale con- 
sciousness. He should be sensitive to the 
subtle modification of the physical adjust- 
ment and the modification of his tone as it 
passes from the low position to and 
through the middle position, on up to 
the top. He should also train himself to 
listen to the continuity of the vowel’s pure 
and characteristic sound and guard against 
allowing it to change to another sound 
of a questionable classification. These ex- 
ercises will aid the student to sense a 
pleasing tone quality. They are as nearly 
proof against vocal strain as we can pos- 
sibly find. 


Neutral and Latin Syllables 
[= IS ADVISABLE to guard against 


using too many exercises on single 
yowel sounds. If they are used exclusive- 
ly or to excess they have a tendency to 


Units 
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set the throat muscles. To offset this pos- 
sibility use the same scale (nine tones) 
with the syllable names, do-re-mi-fa-sol-la- 
ti-do-re and return. 

The syllables should be used here par- 
ticularly for their vocal values, and much 
attention should be given to clear articu- 
lation of the consonants. They should be 
analyzed and made accurate as initial con- 
sonants of words. For example, the d in 
do should be emphasized and the action 
of the tongue tip should be explained as 
important to its perfect use. A slight trill 
of the tongue tip will produce a roll of 
the letter y in re. This should be mastered 
by the student. With the lips closed for 
m in mi the sound should be hummed long 
enough to be felt and then opened quickly 
into the vowel. The f in fa is a silent 
consonant. Therefore the contact of the 
lower lip against the upper front teeth 
should be continued long enough so that 
its release will form a correct beginning of 
the vowel a@ The s in sol should be ex- 
tended into an audible hiss of a not too 
hard quality, and the final 7 should be 
heard. 

The / in Ja should be given special 
attention. It is as vocal as the m. Prac- 
tice sustaining the /. The ¢ in ti should 
be emphasized, and the action of the tongue 
explained. The vowel sounds in do, re, 
fa should be Italianized. That is, the 
diphthong, common to the English pro- 
nunciation, should be avoided. These 
syllable drills will make the students con- 
scious of their articulation and the mie- 
chanical processes of speech out of which 
clear enunciation and perfect pronuncia- 
tion can be attained. Beautiful singing 
diction is based upon simple rules of me- 
chanical movements. 

For the extension of the voices and gen- 
eral flexibility the following exercises will 
be found effective : 


(pe 


The long range of this arpeggio forbids 
the transposition into many keys. It might 
safely be taken as high as the key of E- 


flat, for the high voices, and started as” 


low as A-flat, for low voices. 

These few suggestions cover the three 
great essentials of vocal development, con- 
centration of tone, articulation of lan- 
guage sounds and voices extension plus 
flexibility. The principles embodied in 
these exercises will also be found in many 
other good and suitabie drills familiar to 
many teachers. The intelligent use of a 
few exercises is much more effective than 
the aimless use of a great many. Time 
is such a serious consideration that the 
chorus director should have definite ideas 
of what he wants to accomplish with each 
drill and go directly to the point. 

From one very important standpoint the 


purpose of all vocal drill with large groups 
should be identical with the drill for the 
individual taking a private lesson. It 
should be to effect a correct use of the 
vocal tone in the act of singing. Tone 
development in the abstract is a waste of 
time, and it is so simple a thing to associ- 
ate tone development and vowel develop- 
ment and syllable use from the very first 
of our drills and by so doing cultivate the 
voice, vowel and, in fact, the complete 
language simultaneously. It saves time and 
energy, and one can escape long periods 
of stupid vocal exercises by having the 
voice development period turn into a period 
of singing. 


Tonal Consciousness 


HE FIVE-TONE exercise can be con- 

verted into the singing of the vowel 
oo. The thought of the tone quality should 
be closely associated with the quality of 
oo. The extension of the exercise into the 
nine tone should not change this perspective 
one iota. In the change of vowel will be 
found the change of quality. That is, each 
has a characteristic sound. In the syllable 
names of the scale these sounds are found 
in purest form. The fixing of the char- 
acteristic vowel sounds in the ear of the 
student is a difficult thing to achieve. 
Great patience should be exerted in teach- 
ing the pure sounds of our language so 
that a love of the language from a stand- 
point of the beauty of its vocal qualities 
will grow out of the use of the singing 
voice. This undoubtedly is the happiest 
approach to this very illusive and unpopular 
study. 

It is very certain that chorus training, 
without the importance of vowel sounds 
stressed, will retard the appreciation of 
beautiful use of the language and, further- 
more, disastrously set the vulgar habit of 
the street usage into the consciousness of 
every boy and girl until it becomes the ac- 
cepted use of the peoples of the future. 

This warning should be sounded at every 
opportunity. 


Uniformity of Resonance 


HE LONG SCALE or arpeggio is 

undoubtedly the basic vocal drill for 
flexibility of the voice. In this the sweep 
and compass of the musical pattern governs 
the voice. The suggestion should be im- 
aginative and never physical. The scale 
should be heard to go up and return to 
its starting point. If any degree of body 
poise exists this should be the imaginary 
level for the entire scale and in imagination 
rest firmly but flexibly upon this level. 
This is a suggestion of perspective that 
eliminates the reach for high tone and 
thereby develops a uniformity of resonance 
throughout the scale. It also makes the 
pronunciation of words easy on any step 
of the scale from bottom to top. 

There should not be a too distinct line 
of division between the preliminary drill 
and the singing of the part songs. The 
merging of the three basic ideas set forth, 
tone development, articulation and flexi- 
bility of voice, must be kept constantly in 
the mind of the student so that the actual 
singing will be but the application and 
fulfillment of the vocal drill. 


(Continued on page 479) 
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Rhythm and Other Platters 


1. I have a girl pupil, in the sec- 
ond grade, who likes music but has 
absolutely no rhythm. I insist on 
her counting aloud, but, instead of 
playing to the correct count, she 
counts to the rhythm in which she 
plays. Would playing duets with an- 
other pupil help? Or should I tell her 
parents that she is not musical and 
thereby relieve myself of a nerve- 
racking session each week? 

2. Another more musical pupil 
has very short fingers. She is be- 
tween the third and fourth grades. 
What should I give her? 

3. A pupil of thirteen in the 
second grade likes the soft, slow type 
of pieces and nothing else. I have 
given her marches and other pieces 
with plenty of “pep,” but they do 
not appeal to her. Should I give 
her only the kind of music that she 
desires ? 

4. A boy of fifteen has a habit of 
repeating notes, especially when 
playing with hands together. His 
piano has a stiff action. Would that 
account for it? 

5. An adult pupil of mine took 
lessons in childhood and advanced 
to about the fifth grade. She is 
now taking up her music again since 
she is employed in a music store 
where she has to try pianos for 
prospective customers. She desires 
some “showy” music. I have been 
giving her the usual technical ma- 
terials, also Hanon’s studies. She 
finds the wrist action in playing 
oetaves very tiring. She reads rapid- 
ly and her fingers are supple. What 
do you think of the prospects? 


1. The best possible discipline for a 
teacher is in solving just such knotty 
problems. I should not “give up the 
ghost” until every expedient has failed. 

I’m inclined to think that accent is the 
key to the problem. Teach the pupil to 
emphasize the first beat of each measure to 
such an extent that it dominates the situ- 
ation, Anyone who can walk straight 
must have a rhythmic sense concealed 
somewhere—and it is up to you to dis- 
cover it. 

Have her count 1’-2-3-4, 1’-2-3-4, speak- 
ing each “1” loudly and nodding her head 
at the same time. Beat out the rhythm 
of each phrase in a similar manner before 
she plays it on the piano. Afterwards 
make the accent the chief feature of her 
performance. Playing duets with her at 
the lesson, with the measure accent 
strongly stressed, ought further to help 
matters. 

2. Lemoine’s Fifty Juvenile Studies, 
Op. 37 (Presser Collection Volume 21), 
are especially designed for small hands 
_and are tuneful as well. 

3. Pupils will always accomplish better 
results by practicing pieces which appeal 
to them; so I should cater to her wishes 
to a considerable extent, especially since 
they show that she has good taste. At the 
same time, however, you may cultivate 
her sense of rhythm by such means as I 
have suggested in the first part of this 
answer. You may thus gradually arouse 
her interest in rhythmic expression. 

4. This stammering habit is frequently 
in evidence and doubtless proceeds rather 
from a nervous attempt to play rapidly 
than from stiffness of the piano action. 
Get the pupil to practice very slowly, 
especially when putting the hands together. 
Also, mark off the study or piece into 
phrases of not more than four measures 


an 
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each, by the signs; VV V_ V, and 
teach him to practice each of these phrases 
until he can play it without an error. 

5. You are wise in drilling this pupil 
on technic, which is the best means of 
increasing her fluency and brilliancy. But 
I should not stress octave playing too much, 
if she finds it tiring. Be sure that in 
playing rapid octaves she keeps her wrist 
perfectly loose and that she does not pull 
her hand back from the wrist but rather 
throws it lightly from the wrist by a 
quick upward jerk of the forearm. 

Pieces like Grieg’s Papillon, Chaminade’s 
Arlequine and MacDowell’s Hungarian 
ought to serve her purpose well. Of 
course you will see that she memorizes 
these thoroughly. 


Double Grace Notes 


When two grace notes precede a 
chord, as in the third- measure of 


the Brahms Waltz in A, 


Ex.4 


how should they be played? B. S. 


Since these notes form a melodic con- 
nection between two of the chief melody 
notes, they should be played just before 
the second of these notes, in the rhythm: 


An Adult Pupil 


I lave a young lady pupil, a pub- 
lic school teacher, who is in earnest 
in her desire to learn. What tech- 
nical work would overcome the nat- 
ural stiffness and clumsiness of her 
fingers? She has the long, slender 
type of hand. She is working in the 
following books with me: Franz, 
Etudes faciles ; Clementi, Sonatinas ; 
Bach, Introductory work; Leefson’s 
little book; Concone, 20 Etudes to 
develop singing touch. Would you 
advise Czerny studies to go with 
the above, and, if so, which opus 
number? What would be your criti- 
eism of her course of study? Would 
you advise something of a lighter 
nature to be added to it?—H. C. W. 


Most important of all, in such a case, 
is a relaxed wrist, the condition necessary 
for any kind of technical facility. Start 
each lesson and have the pupil start each 
practice period by allowing her hands to 
dangle loosely from the wrists in free air. 
Let her then lay the hands limply on the 
keys, being sure that the wrists are per- 
fectly relaxed before she begins playing. 
At the close of any exercise or piece she 
should leave the keyboard by lifting the 
wrists, so that the hands again dangle from 
them. Forearm rotation from side to side, 
with the wrists continually uppermost and 
the fingers on the keys, will still further 
provide for a relaxed condition. 

For her principal technical material, as- 
sign her each week certain scales, arpeggios 
or finger exercises. This material may be 


Lp — 
or, =a vz 


drawn from J. F. Cooke’s “Mastering the 
Scales and Arpeggios.” 

With such technical material as back- 
ground, I should prefer a book of études, 
such as Heller’s Op. 47, which emphasize 
the musical elements, to the somewhat 
pedantic Czerny studies. There are also 
plenty of pieces and collections of pieces 
to give her which are of a high standard 
and yet pleasing, such as Grieg’s “Lyric 
Pieces,” Op. 12; Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 
49, No. 2; Schumann’s “Kinderscenen,” 
Op. 15, and Mendelssohn’s six “Christmas 
Pieces,” Op. 72. 

The materials which you have already 
been using seem ‘to me excellent. 


A Seven-Year-Old Pupil 


My little daughter, seven years 
old, took a few music lessons last 
summer. Now I would like to help 
her some myself. She completed 
Tunes for Tiny Tots, by Williams, 
besides several little pieces. What 
material would be suitable for her? 

Her fingers collapse at the first 
joint unless I keep calling attention 
to their position. What technical 
exercises would help this trouble? 

Very often she memorizes an ex- 
ercise or piece before she can read 
the notes. She seems to know the 
names of the keys better than the 
notes on the music. Is there some 
musical game for beginners to help 
to teach notes? I want to be care- 
ful not to kill her interest in music 
and at the same time keep her ad- 
vancing until the way seems clear 
for her to take lessons again. 
E. R. 


Two and Twenty Little Studies on Es- 
sential Points in First Grade Piano Teach- 
ing, by Helen L. Cramm, ought to prove 
interesting and profitable for your daughter. 
In addition to some attractive solo pieces 
this collection contains several duets which 
you can play with her. 

For her finger work, I suggest Technic 
for Beginners, by Anna P. Risher, a series 
of conventional exercises which, to be most 
profitable, should be transposed into as 
many keys as possible. Begin each lesson 
in this book by having her extend all the 
fingers out straight, thus: 


and then draw them gradually toward the 
palm of the hand, till they assume this 


position: 


ao 


This exercise should help to give her con- 
trol over the finger joints, especially if you 
afterward call her attention frequently to 
the correct position. 

One way to induce her to read the notes 
is to have her practice with one hand ata 
time, always counting aloud. A still more 
effective way, however, is to teach her to 
practice backward, beginning with the last 
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measure of her piece, then proceeding to 
the one before, and so on, till she reaches 
the beginning. You can make this process 
a kind of game, piecing the measures to- 
gether finally like a picture-puzzle. 

The Presser Company publish a number 
of musical games designed especially to 
teach musical notation, such as Allegrando, 
Elementaire and Scherzando. I advise you 
to procure these for her to play with you 
or her companions. 


Summer Practice 


Next summer when school is out 
(I always make plans a long way 
ahead) I'll have nothing to do ex- 
cept to practice and all day in 
which to do this. I am fifteen years 
old and have been studying piano for 
over five years. I am wondering as 
to just how to conduct my practice. 
My girl friends laugh at me for 
working so long on five-finger exer- 
cises. 

I am willing to practice seven and 
a half hours daily. Would you ad- 
vise me to divide my time thus: ear- 
training, % hour; five-finger exer- 
cises, % hour; ‘tone exercises,” % 
hour; Schmidt exercises, % hour; 
seales and arpeggios, 1 hour; stud- 
ies (such as Cramer and Bach), 1 


hour; sonata, 4%. hour; piece, % 
hour; sight-reading, % hour; rep- 
ertoire, % hour; ‘transposing and 
writing music, % hour; studying 


such things as THe Erupe and biog- 
raphies, 1 hour? 

“Tone. exercises’ are done in this 
way :,raising the elbow till it is level 
with the shoulder and letting it fall 
till the finger tips strike the key; 
letting the wrist fall till it is below 
the keys and then bounce up again. 
This is done with all the fingers, 
just as a five-finger exercise. 

Do I spend too much time on tech- 
nical work? My chief aims are to 
have perfect technic and to appreci- 
ate music. One of my conservatory 
teachers said that my technic was 
“wonderful”; and further work on 
technic brought about some changes 
that he wanted.—H. S. 


Your program sounds pretty strenuous 
for the hot summer days, too strenuous, 
I think, for a girl. of your age. Cut off 
an hour or more, and spend it in outdoor 
sports—tennis, walking, boating, anything 
that will give you plenty of fresh air. 
Break up your music study into several 
periods, perhaps three, and alternate these 
periods with your outdoor exercise. 

Ear-training is excellent, but how do 
you manage it? By having someone play 
to you and writing from this audition? 
Ordinarily it takes two to play this game. 

The “tone exercise” which you describe 
ought to. help relaxation; but it seems to 
me that you give it too much attention, 
since many other such exercises (some of 
which have been described in the Round 
Table) are equally effective and produce 
needed variety. 

While it is important to spend a cer- 
tain proportion of your practice time on 
purely technical work, don’t forget that 
your ultimate aim is to produce music and 
that mere finger and arm motions are only 
a means toward that end. Let most of 
your practice, therefore, be put upon ma- 
terials of real musical value in the form 
of pieces or interpretation studies, such 
as those’ of Heller or Chopin. 

Just as a suggestion I give a grouping 
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Footstool @onstruction for 


Proper Pedalling - 


By JoHN F. Hayes 


A VERY DESIRABLE mechanical aid to en- 
courage correct position at the instrument is 
a footstool. Adults themselves would he 
very uncomfortable if they had to let their 
feet dangle unsupported below the bench. 
The accompanying sketch explains the con- 
struction of a footstool which not only en- 
courages correct posture in the beginner 
hut which, later, when his progress is suf- 
ficient, permits him to use the pedals al- 
though his legs are still many inches short 
of reaching the floor. 

In effect this stool is simply a cubical 
box, about twelve inches on a side, open at 
the side which faces the piano. Two pegs 
—or three, depending upon the number of 
pedals on the piano—run through holes 
bored in the top of the box and rest upon 
the tops of the pedals. The length of the 
pegs should be such that, when their bases 
are in position on the pedals, the tops will 
stand about one inch above the top of the 
box. The cross-piece in the center of the 
box, through which the pegs also run, is 
added simply to hold the pegs in line with 
the pedals and to prevent their wabbling. 
Any person who can use hammer, saw and 
center bit can easily make one of these 
boxes; or the job may be turned over to 
the neighborhood carpenter. Before start- 
ing to build it is well to take a piece of 
cardboard, lay it beneath the piano pedals 
and, with a pencil, trace on it the outlines 
of the pedals; this card will then become the 
tcmplate by which to locate correctly the 
holes for the pegs. 

After the carpenter work is finished the 
lox can be covered with green or other 
dark material and, if it is thought wise, 
padded on the edges which face the piano. 
A moment’s work with the paint brush will 
stain the visible portions of the pegs to 
match the covering of the box. It is then 
a neat and unobtrusive piece of furniture 
which can easily be carried to the recital 
hall upon the important occasion of the 
little musician’s first appearance in public. 


What, in Pianoforte Playing, 
is Tyteant by “ouch ?” 


By Dr. OrLaNdo A. MANSFIELD 


Like many other expressions relating 
to music, that of “touch’’ has more than 
one meaning. Taking first that which, 
as applied to pianoforte playing, is of 
secondary importance, the word “touch” 
has been employed in keyboard instru- 
ment terminology to denote the resistance 
to the stroke or pressure of the fingers 
made by key or digital of the pianoforte 
or organ, Thus a piano is said to possess 
a “light” or “heavy” touch as the resist- 
ance of the key mechanism is slight or 
considerable. 

But the principal and more technically 
accurate meaning of the word “touch” in 
this connection has to do with the action 
of the finger, wrist and forearm in de- 
pressing the pianoforte or organ digitals. 
Since almost all production, expression and 
quality of tone in pianoforte playing de- 
pends upon “touch,” the latter is a matter 
of the utmost importance, and stands to 
the pianist in the same relation that voice 
production does to the vocalist or bowing 
to the violinist. 

The most important pianoforte touch 
begins with the lifted finger, the brilliancy 
of the tone being mainly dependent upon 
the height to which the finger is lifted 
and the rapidity with which it falls. The 


legato, or connected tone, is produced by ' 


allowing one finger to remain upon the key 
until the striking of the next. The stac- 
cato or detached tone is produced by 
raising the hand from the wrist or by 
snatching a finger away before the de- 
scent of its neighbor, rapidly toward the 
palm of the hand. The cantabile or sing- 
ing touch is produced by varying pres- 
sure upon the keys rather than by stroke. 
Modern pianoforte playing calls for the 
action of the forearm as well as that of 
the wrist and fingers and often demands 
simultaneous employment of, as- well as 
many modifications and refinements in, the 
use of these various touches, 


“@Ghe Child Tusician’s Pode” 
By STELLA Wuitson-HoLMEsS 


Sixce music will help me: 
(a) to become cultured; (b) to en- 
joy life; (c) to entertain friends; 
(d) to express my emotions; (¢) to 
please my parents— 
1, I will bend every 
learning music. 
2. 1 will be punctual about my lesson 
hours. 
oF OT awill) pay 
teacher's advice. 
4. [ will practice each day at a regular 
hour. 
5. I will have va system of practice 
during this hour. 
6. I will count aloud as I play. 
7. I will practice first and play games 
later. 
8. I will play for my mother’s friends 
when asked. 
9. As I progress in music I will learn 
te love it more. 


effort toward 


close attention to my 


Poetic Justice in Africa 


Here is a picture of a newsboy in South 
Africa, where there has been a campaign 
against jazz and the Charleston for some 
Jazz has been called the product 
This, how- 


years. 
of the negro race in America. 
ever, is only partly true. 
meeting with a chilly 

native land of the African. 


Evidently it is 
the 


reception in 


THE BTUDB 


A Song Fest of the Seasons 


By ERMA L. CoMMONS 


THE STAGE setting is an out-of-door 
garden scene with an old-fashioned lat- 
tice fence at the back. Each season is 
represented by a group of five girls, 
though fewer may be used as long as the 
harmony is kept balanced. Each group is 
costumed to represent its particular sea- 
son, the Spring group, for instance, wear- 
ing white robes, garlands of Spring flow- 
ers and pale green drapery looped from 
the shoulders and tied at the wrist to 
sive a butterfly effect when the arms are 
raised. Costumes for the Summer group 
are the same, but with garlands of roses 
and rose-colored draperies. Autumn, with 
autumn leaves and gold-colored garments, 
and Winter with bands of white cotton 
sprinkled with snow powder, snow crowns 
and pale blue draperies make these seasons 
suited to their names. 

The Heralds of Spring enter first (four 
of the Spring group) singing the opening 
chorus. After solos and a duet telling of 
the approach of Spring, Spring herself 
enters and is greeted by the Heralds. 
After singing her solo she retires to the 
left with the rest of the group but re- 
mains on the stage to sing in the chorus 
numbers. They stand in graceful groups 
about the stage (some being seated) while 
the next group (Summer) performs. This 
is repeated with the Autumn and Winter 
croups. The program follows: 

Open lide the Gates of Spring. 


Rhythmic Words as an 


By Emit 


It 1s OFTEN the experience of the teach- 
er, in attempting to explain the intricacies 
of rhythm to the very young student, that 
the child has had no instruction, in school, 
of fractions or their meanings. Then 
rhythmic words may be used to great ad- 
vantage. 

In the case of ordinary measures of 34, 
4, 44, 3s and %& rhythms the time-old 
system of counting should he employed. 
\Vhen in any one of these measures the 
rhythm changes to a lower fractional value 
than the principal beat, the following ex- 
amples will be used to great advantage in 
reachine the students’ mind more quickly 
and with greater cxpedience. 

The following cases are all cited as ex- 
amples in which use has been made of 
words of similar syllable rhythm to guide 
the pupil in executing the musical rhythm: 


L.Streabbog, Op. 63 


= 
ae 
Hump-ty Dump-ty 
= 


Allegro 


Heralds’ of Spring. ) 
An Open Secret (Soprano)... - Woodmaity 
New Life (Soprano and Alto) ....Geibel 
The Swallows (Soprano) ........Cowen™ 
Enter Spring. ‘ 
The Spirit of Spring (Soprano)... Parker 
Enter Summer Group Singing. 
June Song (or any other June chorus) . 
3 King 
(When they have taken their places . 
on the stage the Spring group joins 
in the chorus.) 
Dreamy June (Soprano)...........Lane 
Rose in the Bud (Contralto).....Forster. 
Sing, Sing, Birds on the Wing 
(Soprano and Alto). . Nutting 
Summer (Soprano) see... Chaminadem 
Enter Autumn Group Singing. i 
The Autumn Wind (2 part)...... Roeckel — 
The Lamplit Hour (Mezzo Soprano) 
Penn 
The Last Rose of Summer (Soprano) 
Old Trish” 
Good-Bye Summer (Alto)....... .. Lynes 
Enter Winter Group Singing. 
Song of the Snow Flakes. 
Winter Lullaby (Contralto)....De Koven 
Snowflakes (Mezzo Soprano)...... Cowen > 
The IVind at Night (Trio) .....Zamecnik— 
My Lover Comes on the Skee (Soprano) 
~ Clough-Leighter 
IVoods in JVinter. ......Sydney Thomson 
Full Chorus. 


’ 
! 
: 


Aid in Studying Plusic 


A. BERTL 


L. Streabbog, Op.64 


Allegro 


The same system is used by the song- 
writer to fit his music to the words of a 
poem, so that a unity is established be- 
tween music and words. Here the sys- 
tem is just reversed, words being found 
to fit the music. Then the words guide 
the pupil in performing the passage in 
proper rhythm. 

It is advisable, whenever possible, to 
choose words or phrases from children’s 
games or nursery rhythms because of 
their greater familiarity. 


THE POWER OF IMAGINATION 


“The remarkable aspect of imagination is that it does not stop with 


making ws see mentally what we want, but it goes much further, 


Through J 


this very capacity to make us feel the truth of our dream, it helps us to 


realise it im some concrete shape. 


causes that produce the effects. 


should. have a concept of the effect that we wish to produce. 
tary activity of our nervous system carrics on the necessary adjustments 
without our knowledae of the processes involved.” 


Especially is this true ti music. 
muscles that control the vocal cords in singing, the tongue and lips in playing 
wind instruments and the. delicate touch that is developed in hand and fingers 
for most instruments are more surely brought wnder control through feel- 
ing for the imagined effect than through the intellectual control of the 
In all such activity it is essential that we 


The 


The involun- 


—CuHaries H. Farnsworrtu, 
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NICCOLO PAGANINI 


Unpisputep king of violinists, Paganini 
(Pah-gah-nee-nee) was born in Genoa, 
Italy, in 1782 and died in Nice in 1840. 
His teachers, famous then, but nearly for- 
gotten today, were Servetto and Costa in 
Genoa, and Ghiretto and Allesandro Rolla 
in Parma. He quickly absorbed their in- 
struction and soon far surpassed them all in 
technical and interpretative powers. When 
he was sixteen he undertook a tour on his 
Own initiative. At Leghorn, one of the 
towns on his itinerary, he was forced to 
hand over his violin as payment for a 
gambling debt, but fortunately a fine Guar- 
nerius instrumert was given him by an ad- 
mirer and he was enabled to “carry on.” 

Paganini’s subsequent tours in Italy, 
Austria, Germany, France and England 
were real triumphs, audiences severywhere 
going into the wildest raptures over his 
playing. It is said that his double-stopping 
and his harmonics have been unparalleled, 
and his many tricks of virtuosity—such as 
playing a piece with only three strings 
when the fourth had suddenly broken— 
are famous. Many of the effects, such as 
those of the guitar, or combined arco and 
pizsicato runs were otiginated by Paga- 
nini. 

Of Paganini’s own compositions, the fol- 
lowing were published during his lifetime: 
Twenty-four Caprices for violin solo, 
Twelve Sonatas for violin and guitar, and 
Three Quartets for violin, viola, guitar and 
violoncello. Of his posthumous writings 
the Concerto in E and Le Streghe (Witches 
Dance) are especially to be noted. 


& 


ALFRED HERTZ 


Hertz (Hairts) was born in Frankfort- 
on-Main, Germany, in 1872. He studied 
music at the Raff Conservatory in Frank- 
fort, having as teachers Max Schwartz, 
Anton Urspruch, and Fleisch (conduct- 

_ ing). In 1891 he was appointed assistant 
conductor at the State Theatre in Halle. 
Halle, you will remember, was the birth- 
place of Handel. After a season here he 
conducted, successively, in Altenburg, EI- 
berfeld, and Breslau. In 1899 Hertz made 
his first appearance in London. He came 
to New York in 1902, as conductor at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Under his 
skillful baton many American operas have 
had their premiéres; amotig them may be 
mentioned Walter. Damrosch’s “Cyrano,” 
F. S. Converse’s “Pipe of Desire,’ and 
Horatio Parker’s “Mona” and “Fairyland.” 

Hertz was in London in the summer of 
1910, engaged as conductor at the Covent 
Garden Opera House. He left the Met- 
ropolitan in 1915, going to San Francisco 
as leader of that city’s excellent symphony 
orchestra. He has remained with this or- 
ganization ever since, and in his position 
as conductor has accomplished more than 
can be estimated toward the spread of 
worth while music in the Far West of this 
country. He has been decorated by the King 
of Saxony with the medai of the order of 
Art and Science. San Francisco has fre- 
quently showed its appreciation of what this 
master conductor has achieved in its midst. 
At the Metropolitan, among many Wagner 
productions, he led the first scenic perform- 
ance of “Parsifal” outside of Bayreuth. 

& 


ROSA PONSELLE 


PoNSELLE (Pon-sel) was born in New 
England, in one of those stall towns 
that seem to have the faculty of producing 
figures whose importance is in inverse pro- 
portion to that of their place of origin. 
After learning considerable about music 
from several competent and interested 
teachers, she finally went to study with 
Romano Romani of New York. The lat- 
ter, who is a staunch advocate of bel 
canto, has ever since been her sole teacher. 

Her début occurred in 1918 when she 
sang the leading role in “La Forza del 
Destino,” at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
In the same cast was the great Enrico 
Caruso. At once Ponselle became ap- 
plauded and known—and the passing years 
have only served to increase her reputa- 
tion. Her performances in “La Vestale” 
occasioned outbursts of praise from audi- 
ences and critics alike. In the revival of 
“Norma” in 1927 she outdid herself; 
hardened critics, rhapsodizing over her 
work, recalled Lilli Lehmann in the same 
role. During the past season her singing 
in “Ernani’ and “L’Amore dei Tre Re” 
won new ovations. 

She is one of the few singers in Amer- 
ica today who are actually carrying on the 
traditions of the bel canto; and she unites 
the gifts of coloratura, lyric and dramatic 
song as perhaps no other singer of our 
generation. The anniversary of Ponselle’s 
début is to be celebrated annually by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. Her 
name leads the Decade Honor Calendar 
in their Hall of Fame. 


CARL CZERNY 


Czerny (Chair-nee) was born in Vi- 
enna in 1791 and died in the same city in 
1857. He was unquestionably one of the 
great piano teachers of all time, and a 
very fertile composer as well. First taught 
by his father, at ten he was able to play 
from memory most of the masterpieces 
of piano literature. The year before, he 
had commenced his piano stttdy with the 
great Beethoven, with whom he was an 
extreme favorite. He worked with Bee- 
thoven during the years 1800-1803, study- 
ing especially the compositions of the 
master himself. Czerny became acquaint- 
ed at this time with Hummel and Cle- 
menti, and this acquaintanceship bred ex- 
cellent cultural results. 

In 1804 a projected tour of Europe was 
abandoned on account of the troubled 
state of affairs on the continent at that 
moment, -Virtually all his life he spent 
in his native city, among his’ few notable 
excursions being those to Paris and Lon- 
don in 1837 and to Lombardy in 1846. 

Pupils flocked to Czerny, but he would 
accept only those with evident talent. 
Liszt, Thalberg and Dohler were three of 
the virtuosi trained by him, and surely 
they were an eloquent tribute to his skill 
as‘an instructor. His compositions include 
music of all types, from symphonies to 
reqtliems, but it is by his piano studies 
that he is best known today. Some of 
these works are School of Legato and 
Staccato, School of Finger Dexterity, and 


School of Fugue Playing. Finer technical ~ 


material does not exist. 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 


MENDELSSOHN (Men-del-sown), grand- 
son of the noted philosopher, Moses Men- 
delssohn, was born in Hamburg in 1809 
and died in Leipzig in 1847. A compari- 
son of these dates will show that his re- 
matkable achievements were crowded into 
a really-short life. Like his sister Fantie, 
Felix received his first instruction from 
his talented mother. His later teachers 
were Berger, Hennings, Zelter, Moscheles 
and, in Paris, a Madame Bigot. He was 
widely known as both pianist and organist. 

Mendelssohn’s career as composer dates 
from his earliest teens. When -he was 
but seventeen he wrote the overture to 
the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ one of 
the most remarkable and original aft cre- 
ations of any youth anywhere. In 1829, 
through Mendelssohn’s influence, Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion was sung by the 
Singakademie of Berlin. This revival 
of one of the greatest of choral works is 
important. In this same year he made his 
initial visit to England, where his sticcess 
as conductor and pianist’ was extfeme. 
Later he won fame as conductor of the 
Gewandhaus concerts in Leipzig. 

In 1842 he organized the Leipzig Con- 
servatory. 

Of Mendelssohn’s works the oratorios 
“Elijah” and “St. Paul” are of particular 
note. Other important compositions are 
his four symphonies, his Violin Concerto 
in E minor, his Songs Without Words 
for piano, and the overtures, “Ruy Blas” 
and “The Hebrides” (Fingal’s Cave). 


G. FRANCESCO MALIPIERO 


One or the foremost of contemporary 
Italian composets is Malipiero (Mah-lee- 
peeay-ro) who was born in Venice in 1882. 
At the Liceo Musicale in Bologna he 
placed himself under the inspiring guid- 
ance of Enrico Bossi, who had succeeded 
Martucci as head of the school. Follow- 
ing his exceedingly strict course of stud- 
ies here,. Malipiero went to Germany for 
work with Max Bruch, famous German 
composer. Since 1921 he has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Royal Conserva- 
tory at Parma and director of the hbrary 
of the Editorial Institute at Milan. 

A combination of classicist and icono- 
clast, Malipiero is ever highly intellectual, 
criginal, vital. His violent discarding of 
many of the conventions of composition, 
and staging, has made him one of the most 
discussed composers of the day. 

An authority on olden music, Malipiero 
has done THe Etupe Music MAGAZINE 
the signal honor of transcribing espe- 
cially for its pages unptblished mas- 
ter-works by old Italian composers, copy- 
ing these works himself from the faded, 
yellowing manuscripts. 

Of his compositions the following are of 
especial note: ‘‘Canossa,’” a one-act opera; 
“Pantea,’ a symphonic drama; “Baruffe 
Chiozzotte,” a one-act musical comedy. 
Impressioni dal Vero, Ditirambo tragico, 
and Pause del Silenzio are for orchestra; 
and, for string quartet, Rispetti e Stram- 
botti (Coolidge prize work). His So- 
netti delle Fate, for solo voice with piano 
accompaniment, also deserves mention. 
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From the Louisiana Suite; a masterly treatment of Southern themes. Grade 5. 
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“YLL TELL YOU, MAMA” 
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THE ETUDE 


EDUCATIONAL STUDY NOTES ON PCUSIC 


IN ©HIS ETUDE 


By Epcar ALDEN BaRRELL 


Hide and Seek, by Frank H. Grey. 


Mr. Grey was born in Philadelphia in 1883. 
He attended Harvard College during the years 
1903-1907, and, while there, studied music with 
John Knowles Paine, Frederick S. Converse and 
Walter R. Spalding. Mr. Grey has written mu- 
sic in the large and small forms, but his easier 
piano pieces are especially appealing. 

The rhythmic material of the first section of 


Hide and Seek is as follows: 5] 2 4 
e @ 
: 8 
i 
‘of the second section: DE . Notice that the 
8 


first theme is generally downward in 
whereas the second is upward. 
animated. 

As is customary, the Trio is slower and more 
song-like than what has gone before. Shall we 
say that it represents the location of a good 
hiding spot and the comfortable utilization of 
the same for a brief period? In the fourth’ 
measure of this Trio the left hand progression— 
consisting of the notes D, D-sharp, E—should be 
brought out well, as a contrast with the right 
hand melody. 


curve, 
Both are rather 


Prairie Rose, by G. N. Benson. 


The first three notes in either hand do not 
‘form a triplet. The count is as follows: ‘‘and- 
four-and.” 

Remember the grace notes on the beat in 
measures eleven and twelve. 

Mr. Benson’s first melody seems to us one 
of the prettiest waltz themes since Victor Her- 
bert. The second section is in B-flat, despite 
the fact that it commences in G minor—the rela- 
tive minor, so called. ji 

The occasional tying over of the third beat of 
a measure to the first beat of the following meas- 
ure avoids monotony and is a _ characteristic 
waltz mannerism, 

In the first and second measures of the second 
section, emphasize the left hand D, in order to 
set off the staccato right hand part. The same 
effect is in order in measures, five and six. In 
megsure nine, the right hand triplet comes on 
the “‘and’’ after “2’’ (if you are counting in 
half beats) ‘or on the last half of ‘2’ (if you 
are counting in whole beats.) 

In the A-flat Trio we find instances of mezzo- 
staccato—sometimes known as ‘“‘half-staccato.”’ 
This occurs when successive notes or chords are 
both slurred and also accompanied by staccato 
dots within the slur. Such notes or chords 
should be held about three-fourths of their nor- 
mal length, 


Love’s Dawning, by W. Aletter. 


Herr Aletter, prominent among contemporary 
German composers, was born in 1867 in Bad 
Nauheim. He studied music with Theobald Reh- 
baum and Engelbert Humperdinck, and has com- 
posed orchestral music, songs, and piano pieces. 
He lives in Berlin. 

The introduction of Love’s Dawning stresses 
the dominant tonality (B-flat). 

In Section A the composer uses the common 
device of transposing the theme up an_ octave 
after the first eight measures; this sounds well 
always. Do not forget the hold, indicated by 
fs, three measures before the end. Section B 
uses the same rhythm. It is followed by a repe- 


tition of the Introduction—now an interlude in 


‘and “relative minor.” 


- the 


printed 


. 


effect—which leads to Section A’. In the latter, 
the first theme is again presented, but new figu- 
ration is employed to lend an added attraction. 
We refer to the sixteenth notes which appear in 
what is really the alto part. These are aban- 
doned after eight measures. The next two meas- 
ures are largely the same as the corresponding 
two measures in the first section. Then comes 
the Coda, eight measures long; and it must be 
played very broadly. 


In a Fairy Boat, by Paul du Val. 


Like most barearolles, or boat songs, Mr. du 
Val’s In a Fairy Boat is in the easy-going 6/8 
time. 

You will see at once that the first phrase of 
theme one is repeated at once an octave higher. 
The repetition is in the nature of an echo and 
should be played with restrained tone. The 
same execution is in order at the beginning of 
the middle section, which is in G minor, the tonic 
minor, Do not confuse the terms “tonic minor” 
i £ you do not know what 
each is, find out from your teacher or book. 

For the student of that maltreated subject, 
harmony, the Neapolitan sixth chord C-E-flat-A- 
flat, occurring shortly before the return of the 
first theme, will be of interest. There is a splen- 
did use of this chord in Chopin’s famous little 
C-minor Prelude. 

It is quite conceivable that the teacher can 
employ In a Fairy Boat as a study on slurs 
There are lots of them in this carefully edited 
sketch, and in both treble and bass. . 

The interlude between the middle section and 
return of the first section is one of the 
choicest spots in the piece. 


On the River, by Lily Strickland. 


A biographical sketch of this composer was 
i on the inside of the front cover of a 
issue. Lily Strickland’s songs, piano 
pieces, and operettas have won her a prominent 
place among American women composers. You 
_ will see at a glance that the first musical “para- 


recent 


=. 
I 


graph” is but fifteen measures in length. The 
whole first section numbers only _ twenty-five 
measures—a considerable curtailment of the nor- 
mal length. After its sombre atmosphere, estab- 
lished by the use of the minor key, the G major 
middle section is gratifying to the ear. The ac- 
companiment figure, of the latter section is 
slightly different from that of the first section, the 
new feature being the utilization of sixteenth 
notes. The melodic invention at this point is 
splendid, and represents Miss Strickland at her 
very best. 

This is one of the most original recital num- 
bers we have seen for a long time. Do not 
hurry the tempo a_ bit, remembering that the 
scene pictured is that of a slow-gliding boat 
making its way in a lazy fashion along a slow- 
flowing river. t 

The augmented second (E-flat to F-sharp) in 
measure five is a good touch. The Russian com- 
posers have always especially favored such in- 
tervals, 


Andante Religioso, by Willi Lauten- 
schlaeger. 


In the “Choirmaster’s Guide,” published each 
month on one of the back pages of our magazine, 


are listed piano compositions adaptable for 
church voluntaries. This slow and most ex- 
pressive number by a_ contemporary German 


composer is serviceable for such needs. The de- 
votional quality of the theme is apparent. Of 
course it presupposes the command of legato— 
or smoothly linked—style. The accompaniment 
figure found in ethe first fifteen measures con- 
Sists of repeated notes, above the real bass, in 
syncopated time. Perhaps you have met the same 
figure elsewhere in your musical travels. 

Beginning in measure thirty-two, and continu- 
ing for about ten measures, the left hand should 
have much more emphasis than the right, the lat- 
ter playing what is virtually an inverted pedal 
point, For information on pedal points, consult 
your musical dictionary—if it is a reliable one— 
or write to the Educational Service Department 
of Tue Ervupe for help. 

Play the Coda slowly and softly—as Edward 
MacDowell would say, pensively. 


The Mississippi Steamboat’s In Sight, 
by Walter Niemann. 

In the May, 1929, issue a biography of Nie- 
mann was printed in these columns. 

Notice that there is a gradual increase of tone 
in the first six measures, from poco forte— 
which is a little louder than mezzo-forte—to for- 
tissumo, All this is by way of introduction to 
the theme of ‘‘The Glendy Burke’’; and what a 
theme it is! It is wholly typical of Foster’s 
style. Play it at first softly, and then a trifle 
louder, but yet in the decided way that the 
composer has designated by the word deciso. 
The tempo is a slight increase over that of the 
Introduction. 

The teacher may well take occasion to point 
out that the notes G-G-C of the left hand 


are 
‘imitated’? by the right hand notes G-G-D in 
measure one of the theme. Niemann makes 


marvelous use of imitation and many ‘other pleas- 
ant devices of composition. 
The sudden burst of tone at the words 
for Louisiana!’’ is glorious. 
Smorzanda (smorz.) means 


“Ho 


“suddenly dying 


away.” Soon this section is over, and the intro- 
ductory material is then repeated, plus a co- 
detta, Notice the stepwise bass in the first part 


of this codetta. Its downward line is in good 
contrary motion to the theme. 

The proper accentuation and_ staccato effects 
in this piece constitute a careful study. The 
rhythmic vitality throughout is amazing, recall- 
ing Percy Grainger’s gifts in this direction. 

The Mississippi Steamboat’s in Sight is a su- 
perb number for concert or radio presentation. 


Minuetto del Secolo XVIII. 


Here is a decidedly choice bit of olden music, 
with a theme whose sadness and beauty will 
haunt you. Read the helpful descriptive note 
which appears at the head of the music; it will 
enable you to play the minuet with true under- 
standing. 

Lontano means “as if in the distance.’’ 
tosto means “rather’’ or “somewhat.” 

Again we are indebted to Sig. Malipiero for 
being able to publish this ancient masterpiece of 
an unknown Italian composer. 

The notes themselves are so simple that there 
is little educational help necessary. By making 
an analysis chart, as formerly suggested by us, 
you will immediately discover that customary 
lengths for sections are not observed at all, 


Pit- 


Variations on “Ah! Vous _Dirai-je, 
Maman,” by W. A. Mozart. 
Pee egre i as fe BR aaa a These variations on a 


short and obviously childish 
tune are evidence of Mo- 
zart’s wonderful imagina- 
tive ability as well as his 
vast technic in composition. 
Each variation is a little 
masterpiece by itself. The 
original theme is never en- 
tirely lost from sight, what- 
+ ever the ornamental treat- 
-} ment selected by the com- 

' poser. 

In the fourth and fifth 
measures of Variation I, 
the last note of the right- 
hand part is to be accented. 
This provides a nice bit of 


(Continued on page 483) 
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Youth’s Brightest Promise 


A abe ete promise is brightest in the lives of those to 
whom melody and tempo have taught their inspiring 
message. “The richest child is poor without music.”’ 


This truth finds evidence in many a place and period—and 
nowhere more abundantly than in the record of the 
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“Singing is the interpretation of text 
by means of musical tones produced by 
the human voice.’’—J. W. Henderson, in 
“The Art of the Singer.” 


“Singing is the result of the simul- 
taneous activity of all physical, mental, 
and spiritual elements in man, through 
the medium of the voice.””—Ffrangcon 
Davies, in ‘‘The Singing of the Future.” 


TF COURSE, any number of defini- 

tions might be cited. The two 

above, however, seem to represent 
more accurately the modern idea as to 
what is singing. The reader will see noth- 
ing in either of the aboye definitions about 
singing being the “art of the use of the 
voice in tone,” as was a very famous and 
generally accepted definition. of earlier 
times. Mr. Henderson’s “interpretation of 
text” puts the emphasis in another place 
than tone. Mr. Davies makes the voice 
simply the medium through which the en- 
tire man expresses himself. 

Now let us see if we can get some sug- 
gestions as to the singing of a song from 
a study of the making of a song. A cer- 
tain idea, suggested by nature or human 
experience, is put into poetic expression by 
the poet. Keep in mind that poetry and 
music have ever been considered sister arts, 
and for the very good reason that rhythm 
is a common element to both—and an abso- 
lutely necessary element. As far as poetry 
has gotten away from its older form in 
these very advanced times, it still seems to 
possess rhythm. Poetry is complete only 
when it is read aloud. It must have the 
line developed, that its beauty may become 
evident. 


Selecting the Words 
ET US SUPPOSE, then, that the 


musician finds this poem, reads it, 
becomes convinced of its worth and 
beauty, and feels, as Wagner put it, 
that it will “sing.” Again let us keep 


in mind that the rhythm is already de- 
termined; the accent is placed; the atmos- 
phere of the suggested, and, 
moreover, when our composer reads_ the 
yerse line by line, the outline, at least, of 
the melody is suggested by the inflection 
best expressing the meaning. Quite a little 
of the job is really done, is it not? The 
inflection in reading is not necessarily a 
definite and fixed thing, we know, as is 
proven by the fact that we may have many 
different settings of the same poem, as, for 
instance, “Thou Art so Like a Flower,” 
probably set more frequently by composers 
than any other verse known to literature. 
But in none of these settings by the great 
writers is there any violence done the 
meaning and expressiveness of the verse. 
“But,” the scoffer says, “that is childish 
in its simplicity’—which to me guarantees 
its truthfulness. The Great Teacher said, 
“Except ye become as little children—.” 


music 1s 


Speaking and Singing 
| FA GOOD SONG will stand this 
test of the parallelism of the two 


lines, the spoken and the sung. Handel 


is beyond doubt the greatest of all song 


writers for the English-speaking world. 
3eyond any possible question, reading in- 
flection was the potent determining factor 
in the melodies of Handel. Take the “I 
know that My Redeemer Liveth.” Read 
that first line over a number of times. 
Then read it aloud. Finally declaim it, 
keeping in mind to make it “carry.” Now 
take up your score and see how closely 
the melody confirms the inflection of the 
voice in the declamation. And so, many 
examples may be found in good songs 
anywhere. 

Is there not here a most effective lesson 


he SINGER’S ETUDE 


sets 
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in’ singing? Do we not find here the true 
answer to what is singing? “Interpreta- 
tion of text,’ to quote Mr. Henderson 
again, is the business of singing; and 
everything else in singing grows out of it. 


The Essential 


UT WE HAVE HEARD so often: 
the tone is the thing. Again, the an- 
swer to the question, “What is the necessary 
qualification for the successful singer?” 
was, “Voice—voice—voice!” And since 
neither of these things, tone or voice, sat- 
isfies the definitions given above, how can 
their great importance in the world of sing- 
ing be justified? Just here let it be said 
that tone and voice are not disparaged, nor 
even discounted; their worth is necessary 
and apparent. The contention is that they 
do not constitute the indispensable, nor are 
they the determining factors in true sing- 
ing. 

When the “Nuovo Musiche” of the Bar- 
di group was invented in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, we had opera guar- 
anteed. The polyphony of the times 
and it remains today unrivaled, especially 
that of Palestrina—was unsuited for the 
purpose, namely, that of drama. The early 
efforts at opera were an honest endeavor to 
revive the Greek dramas, giving them mu- 
sical settings. So, Peri called his “Eury- 
dice” a “drama per musica” (drama with 
music). Drama was the real goal, and the 
intention was to enhance it and make it 
even more expressive by music. 

Of course, this “new music” was little 
better than a rather dry continuous reci- 
tation; but it was a beginning, and, through 
the medium of royal patronage, opera 
spread throughout the world like wild-fire. 
Everyone was writing opera; progress was 
made rapidly; and naturally certain errors 
crept in. Monteverdi, shortly after Peri, 


HE GREAT SHORTCOMING no- 

| ticeable in the vocal activities of 

many singers is the absence of the 
rhythmic sense. 

Rhythm is felt and recognized by all to 
a greater or less extent; but the full im- 
portance of rhythmic sense is most felt 
where made conspicuous by its absence or 
when not well marked. Rhythm in its 
universal sense has had little or no consid- 
eration, because in its broader significance 
it has been little understood. 

The laws of rhythm were disclosed in 
some degree by Charles Wesley. Emer- 
son showed that the subconscious mind 
through the sympathetic nervous system 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


demonstrated the necessity and effective- 
ness of the orchestra in opera. Then came 
Cavalli, half a century later, with some- 
thing like melody as we think of it, pre- 
paring the way for Scarlatti, the melodist 
par excellence. By this time the voice was 
accepted as would have been a new instru- 
ment, and composers began writing for 
the voice, demanding of it technical feats 
which a few years before would have been 
thought impossible. 


Tit for Tat 
T IS NOT ALWAYS EASY to apply 


the process of analysis. Is the voice 
responsible for the florid style of the 
writers of the ascendant period of Italian 
opera; or did singers study and develop 
the mechanical use of the voice in order to 
meet the demands of the writers? As a 
matter of fact, it would seem that each 
reacted upon the other. Certainly the florid 
style would never have been developed had 
not certain of the early singers made use 
of the “cadenza ad libitum’ as a means of 
displaying vocal pyrotechnics. Of course 
this was a cue which the composer immedi- 
ately seized upon and went the singer one 
better. Consequently, .the operas of Ci- 
marosa, Donizetti, Bellini, Mercadante and 
ethers of their school, possess nothing of 
the dramatic purity sought by the earlier 
writers—no consanguinity between text 
and score. They have some dramatic: mu- 
sic.in places, but this with no justifica- 
tion in the text. 

George I'rederic Handel, born in Sax- 
ony and educated for opera in Italy, but 
choosing England as the land of his adop- 
tion, gave to the world genuinely good op- 
eras, cantatas, and finally oratories. These 
possess floridity of style in places; but there 
is always intelligent justification for Han- 
del’s fioriture. The practice of taking cer- 


Rhythm 
By WARREN W. SHAW 


was the avenue for the inspirational or 
the creative. He mistook the medium of 
approach to be speech instead of move- 
ment. 


Releasing Energy 


UCIEN GALE BARKER realized that 

through movement the sympathetic 
side could be reached and creative energy 
released; but having no knowledge of the 
subconscious mind and its avenue, the sym- 
pathetic nervous system was unable to ac- 
complish that for which she was striving. 
The founder of the Noyes school of 
rhythm, considering the findings of these 
two investigators, represented, in fact, the 


tain phrases or words and vocalizing upon 
them was used by Handel with beautiful 


effect. However, the writer has yet to 
find in Handel one single instance where 
a phrase subsequently used in fioritura is’ 
not previously announced, note for sylla- 
ble, thereby getting before the singer and 
the listener the definite expression, a 


First Operatic War ‘ 

i Pes FIRST CONTROVERSY in op- 
era was between Handel and Buo- 
noncini, brought about by petty jealousies 
among Handel’s- company. Buononcini 
was imported for the purpose of putting 
Handel immediately out of business. He, 
Buononcini, was a pleasing writer of the 
light florid style, which at this time was 


. very much in vogue. Handel, by his sheer 
_ ability, proved himself entirely superior, 


and the affair was over in a few years. 

But it was about forty or fifty years 
later that the first genuine rebel against 
superficial opera as written by the Italians 
of the eighteenth century dared to wage 
war on this popular institution. Christoph 
Willibald Gluck, toward the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, not only wrote op- 
eras openly violating the set forms of the 
Italian ‘school, but added also insult to in- 
jury by writing trenchantly against the 
long-suffered abuses of the Italian writers, 
charging them with having strayed far 
from the purposes of the originators of 
opera. 

After himself writing the usual type of 
opera for several years and fecling the 
lack of ultimate satisfaction in it, he set 
about to correct what seemed to him to be 
the faults of the entire process. Judging 
from his own apologies for his work, he 
knew exactly what he was about. For in- 
stance, in his preface to the “Alceste” he 
says, “I endeavored to reduce music to its 
proper function, that of secondary poetry, 
by enforcing the expression of the senti- 
ment and the interest of the situations 
without interrupting the action, or weaken- 
ing ait by superfluous ornament. My idea — 
was that the relation of music to poetry 
was much the same as that of harmonious — 
coloring and well-disposed light and shade 
to an accurate drawing, which animates the — 
figures without altering the outlines. 1 
have, therefore, been very careful never to 
interrupt a singer in the heat of a dialogue 
in order to introduce a tedious ritornelle, 
nor to stop him in the middle of a piece 
either for the purpose of displaying the 
flexibility of his voice on some favorable 
vowel, or that the orchestra might give 
him time to take a breath before a long- | 
sustained note.” 


(To be concluded in July) » 


Le 


discovery of two half truths interdepen- 
dent and necessary to the establishment of 
whole truth, conceived that the new edu- 
cation based upon rhythm could be firmly 
established and that then processes ful 
filling the complete operation revealed 
themselves in natural unfoldment. 

Florence Fleming Noyes states succinctly 
that “Vision which.does not result in ser- 
vice perishes.” This we find to be true in 
all things which have to do with the en- 
tertainment of ideas followed by practical 
application. J 

Wolston Crocker Brown proclaims 


Mea = Site 
Va” ae e 


; 
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BUILD UP YOUR INCOME 


WITH 


CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Send for illustrated folder. Tells how to organize and 
teach classes. What method to use and how to 
handle from 100 to 3,000 pupils each week. Write 


today. 
* BRZINSKY SCHOOL 


3647 Bloomington, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


METRONOMES 


An Invaluable Aid in the 
Training of the Piano Stu- 
dent. Gives the Correct 
Tempoand Teaches an Ap- 
preciation of Rhythm, 


Our Metronomes are of 
the finest quality and 
fully guaranteed. 


Have Your Dealer Make 
a Demonstration | 
KRAUTH 
& 


BENNINGHOFEN 
Hamilton, Ohio | 


HARMONY BY MAIL 


A practical and thorough course of 4o lessons. 
Small monthly payments. 

Send for Prospectus and Rates. Mss. corrected. 
Music composed, send poem for estimate. 
ALFRED WOOLER, Mus. Doc. 
Suite A. 171 Cleveland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 


Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ ‘and Player 
Piano, Year Book Free 


27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MUSIC ENGRAVING 


Piano, Band, Orchestra and Octavo work. We 
specialize in book work; also engraved titles. 
Send your mss. for estimate. 


OTTO A. C. NULSEN, 
P.O. Box 774 
124 Government Place Cincinnati, Ohio 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 
Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 
if) Will keep your music orderly, 
| protected from damage, and 


where you can instantly 
find it. 


4 Send for lizt of 
most popular etyles 


_ TINDALE CABINET CO. 
40-46 Lawrence St. 


Flushing, New York 


enor women earn har deck wet 50 a are at hone. A per pare 
sell e teach youa 
ioe ekurnish al. tou Is Ae ‘materials, SEN 
OS. Dept. 


MUSIC PRINTERS 


ENGRAVERS LIT HOGRAPHERS 
PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 


WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 


estasuisuepiere REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


THE OTTO & SON CO 
CINCINNATI OHIO 


Vocal Edge Gools 


By HoMER HENLEY 


THE DENTAL sotunds—those 
directly on the upper front 
(meal), i (mill), ch (met) and a (may), 
are the edge-tools of the singing voice. 
They are normally produced in the cor- 
rect position by gently pressing the tip of 
the tongue against the lower front teeth 
and by allowing the upper lip to curl 
pleasantly upward in the dawning of a 
smile. 


that fall 
teeth—e 


These sounds are inherently possessed of 
more cutting or carrying quality than all 
others, if we except the bright sound of 
aa (hat). The singer, subconsciously feel- 
ing the “bite” in these edged sounds, is 
promptly encouraged to overdo the thing, 
and the result is often too thin a sound 
and one, consequently, inclined to be con- 
stricted or squeezed. 

There are two remedies for this over- 
sharp sound. One consists in opening the 
mouth widely enough to lessen the jaw 
tension and so permit the cramped tone 
to free-itself. The other lies in merely 
pronouncing the sound somewhat above 
the upper front teeth, instead of on them: 
then the voice will immediately be dark- 
ened sufficiently toeantidote the over-bright- 
ness. A useful fact to keep in mind is 
that a bright sound is always a thin one 
and a dark sound is always a thick or deep 
one. The teacher’s mission is to determine 
if a voice be too open (bright) or too 
closed (dark) and to direct the voice 
again to the perfectemiddle ground. The 
dental sounds are often the leading factors 
in these adjustments. It is, indeed, only 
natural that this should be so, for the aim 
of the teacher and the goal of the student 
is to “point” the yoice, and this is done 


largely by the aid of the naturally pointed 
sounds. As these are the ¢, th, ch and a 
sounds, the “pointing” is apt to be taken 


to extremes. 

The old Italian masters were insistent 
that much of the student’s vocalizing be 
done on the dental sounds because it not 
only brought the voice forward but pointed 


it as well, And if you were'to be allowed 
to step behind the scenes at the Metro- 
politan Opera House and to walk past 


the doors of the star singers, ten minutes 
before the rise of the curtain, you would 
hear from in either a 
soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone or 
the magic sound, JATe, 
WLC -TWLE MLE -NLC VLC - VLC,” 


behind every door 
bass 
voice nie-Nue-me- 
It is the standard 
device of all great singers to “get the voice 
up,’ meaning to bring it front or forward 
for the performance. But the old Italian 
masters were careful to teach the law. 
and the great singers are careful to observe 
the law, of freeing the upper 
pecially) when singing e, ih, ch or a, by 
opening the mouth sufficiently wide to 
avoid constricting the throat and pinching 
the tone. 

A useful hint, in this connection, is to 
ebserve, when practicing the dental sounds 
on high notes, how the dropping of the 
lower jaw and the consequent freeing of 
the voice insensibly but surely directs the 
tone to a position markedly farther back 
in the roof of the mouth, thus not only 
improving its quality but also pleasantly 
bringing us back again to the eternal basis 
of true bel canto. “He who knows how 
to breathe (rightly), and how to pro- 
nounce (beautifully) knows well how to 
sing and to sing artistically.” 


voice (es- 


Rhythm 
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the result of an attempt to translate life 
experience of the race through the medium 
of wunfundamental and unrelated facts, 
which process tends towards hardening or 
degeneration. The new education will be 
an exact science of action and reaction as 
sure in its results as any well-known 
chemical process. The new education is 
whole and two-sided as the education of 
the past has been incomplete and one- 
sided. 


The Subconscious Mind 
HIS MEANS that the education of 


the subconscious mind which has been 
neglected will be carried on as a factor 
equally if not more important than the 
education of the conscious mind—the sub- 
conscious mind being quite as open to di- 
rection through progressive unfoldment. 
The subconscious mind can be expressed 
as a whole as the feeling side of mind. 
From this it follows actually as well as 
theoretically that the laws of the conscious 
side of mind are born in feeling on the 
subconscious side. 

The new education seems very likely to 
throw a more perfect light on the actual- 
ities of the ancient vocal activities before 
the advent of scientific discoveries as to 
physical facts pertaining thereto and to 
throw a much needed light on the present- 
day situation, with its much divided opin- 
jon among the controversialists as to cause 
and effect in the vocal phenomena. 


Divided Opinions 
O UNDERSTAND tthe finish of 


vowel education as the facts of edu- 


cation, and to understand the branch as 
the law upon which the facts hang, and 
to understand the roots of vocal education 
as lying buried in the subconscious mind, 
present a view of the matter which will 
enable us more readily to trace the cause 
of the divided opinions and which will en- 
able us likewise to find a common ground 
of agreement, which ground must of neces- 
sity represent the inevitable and ultimate 
recognition of truth, 

With such recognition will come the 
stabilizing of indestructible facts which ap- 
pear as the fruit of branches from roots 
which are grounded in the 
mind. 


subconscious 


Immutable Laws 
HE LAWS OF NATURE are 


mutable; and, a natural law being 
demonstrated, nothing remains but to ac- 
cept it as and when related to proposed 
art development. With this recognition 
will come also the understanding of first 
causes and their effects as the rock bet- 
tom basis in the consideration of ways 
and means for all true vocal progress. 

The highest development of vocal art is 
yet to come, but what we need for con- 
sistent and regular progress is the knowl- 
edge of the unseen force of nature which 
will keep us from-entering the highways 
and byways of prevalent falsities. 

We must be guided, so far as possible, 
by fundamental and universal and com- 
prehensive truth concerning things which 
have to do with all vocal expression. 

However this shall be attained, it must 
never do violence to Nature’s processes. 


im- 


a ————— 


“The ‘vibrato’ should be nipped in the bud, for gradually the ‘tremolo, 
and later even worse is developed from it.”—Litt1 LEHMANN. 
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Study 
Melody Way 


Methods 
this Summer! 


No matter where you live you 
can attend a Melody Way Insti- 
tute this summer. These insti- 
tutes will be held in 40 different 
cities throughout the country. 
Every one will be supervised by 
an authorized Melody Way nor- 
mal instructor. The purpose is 
to train music teachers in the 
Melody Way methods of instruc- 
tion. 

Hundreds of private teachers 
have increased their incomes by 
adopting Melody Way method 
of teaching piano and violin in 
classes. Several families pay for 
each hour’s work; you teach 


more pupils and make more 


money. Many teachers have 
more than doubled their in- 
comes. Attend a Melody Way 


Institute this summer and learn 
to teach this profitable and fasci- 
nating method. 

Melody Way is being praised 
by private teachers and music 
supervisors everywhere because 
of the marvelous results ob- 
tained. It starts with a singing 
approach to music that fascinates 
students and enables them to 
progress rapidly. 

Mail the coupon for informa- 
tion on Melody Way and a list of 
cities and dates of Melody Way 
Institutes so you can plan now 


to attend. 
III MIESSNER INSTITUTE tll 
Lis OF MUSIC aee 
wuees §1219 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. =a 
he aay ea Saas ae 
| Miessner Institute of Music, E-6-29 | 
l 1219 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me a list of cities | 
where Melody Way Institutes will | 
be held this summer and the dates. 


Also include information on: 


Melody Way to Play Piano. 
Melody Way to Play Violin. (| 


[State 02.0... ccseseceneee nec nae ek 
! AO RE ee Py Se et As: 


; I teach privately] in public schools_ | 
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Time Taken for Performance 


pA MST important factor in selecting 
voluntaries or items for a recital is 
the length of time they take in perform- 
ance. The fifth column, one inch, may be 
devoted to this. A definite rule should be 
formulated and entered in the time col- 
umn as to whether or not the time named 
includes repeats and da capos. It is best 
to give the time both with and without 
repeats, as this may make the piece avail- 
able for two occasions instead of for only 
one (the latter time may be distinguished 
by brackets). 

Two and a half inches may well be de- 
voted to a “Remarks” column. In this 
will be noted various observations, differ- 
ing, perhaps, in each piece, and not other- 
wise provided for. Voluntaries cannot be 
divided into General and Special types as 
readily as can anthems. Nevertheless some 
of them are particularly suitable for cer- 
tain seasons—for instance, Christmas or 
Easter—and this should always be re- 
corded. 

The location of each piece comes last. 
It will include.a reference to the volume 
in which a piece is to be found (whether 
in an album or a bound book). This may 
be allowed a column of the same width 
as that devoted to “Remarks,” and a final 
column of one inch will give the number 
of the drawer, shelf or pigeon-hole in 
which the item named is to be found. In 
the following example the dotted line rep- 
resents the middle of the open book, the 
unit being two pages: 


@he ORGANIST’S ETUDE 
Edited for June by 
EMINENT SPECIALISTS 


IT IS THE AMBITION OF THE ETUDE TO MAKE THIS ORGAN DEPARTMENT 
“AN ORGANIST’S ETUDE, COMPLETE IN ITSELF” 


he Organist’s Library: 
How to (atalogue and Stove It 


By CLEMENT ANTROBUS HARRIS 


Parr II 
where each division begins. As the top Presto Sortie 
Priére Spring Song 


space is reserved for this purpose, the 
heading may, if preferred, be repeated, as 
in printed books, at the top of every left- 
hand page. Also, sub-headings may be 
added, such as “Preludes: Original” ; ‘“Pre- 
ludes: Arrangements”; “Interludes (Com- 
munion)”; “Interludes (as Offertories)” ; 
“Interludes (as Introits).’ When the 
headings are all inserted turn back to the 
Contents’ Table and add the page number 
to each title. 

8. The book now being ready, fill in 
the names of all the items in the library, 
each, of course, in its proper place, and 
with full details in the columns provided 
for that purpose—except the shelf number 


Model of Page Heading 


PRELUDES 
Title | Key | Composer | Grade: Time Remarks Volume Shelf 
March Ab Merkel ii 5m. |Fine pedal-part] .......... 19 
(3%) 
(2) Benedictus Al Weber i 2% Class :Org.Vol.i 5 
The book needed should be fourteen which is to be added after the storing has 


inches across when lying open. Of course 
there is no need to follow this recommen- 
dation precisely, but the same relative 
measurements should be retained. 

Having selected a suitable book, write 
rete : 

. Title on outside, if so desired. 

. Name and address. 

. Title page. 

. Contents Table (minus page numbers 
which are to be determined later). 

5. Number the pages, left-hand ones 
only, leaving at the end a sixth of the 
total number vacant for the Index (that 
is, if an index is considered desirable). 

6. Rule the vertical columns, as given 
in the Model of Page-Heading. The coi- 
umn-headings, “Title, Key, Composer” 
and so forth, are best repeated at the top 
of each page, but, if not likely to be for- 
gotten, they may be given only on the first 
page of each section. If a very full ref- 
erence-system is desired, number each 
space (every third line) and carry the 
numbering consecutively through the var- 
ious divisions, up to the last page before 
the index. This will give an identification 
number to every item in the collection, in- 
cluding those added in the future, as the 
spare spaces will be numbered as well as 
the others. The number proper to it should 
be copied on to each piece. 

7. Make an estimate of the amount of 
space required for each type of music 
(Preludes, Interludes and so forth, as 
given in Contents’ Table) and insert the 
headings at the top of the left-hand page 


whe 


been arranged. 

9. If desired, make an Index. In find- 
ing the alphabetical order, the following 
draft may be helpful. As many blank 
lines are to be left after each word aas 
there are likely to be entries under it. 
Andante will probably need the greatest 
number. If it is intended to have a list 
of pieces under each composer’s name, 
additional spaces must be left in the proper 
alphabetical positions. And, similarly, 
space must be given for music in sets if 
it is the plan to index them collectively, 


e. g.. “Anglican Organist”; “Classical Or- 
ganist”; “Best’s Arrangements”; “Village 
Organist.” 


Outline of Index 


Adoration Gavotte 

Air and Variations Gigue 

Allegretto Grand Choeur 
Allegro (Chorus) 
Andante Hymn 

Aria Hymn-tune Volun- 
Ariette tary 

Bagatelle Impromptu 
Barearole Interlude 
Beréeuse Intermezzo 
Bridal March Introductory Volun- 
Canon tary 

Canzone Invocation 
Cantilene Largo 

Caprice Loud Voluntary 
Cavatina March 

Chaconne Meditation 

Chant de Matin Melodie 
Communion Minuet 
Consolation Moderato 
Courante Moment Musiceau 
Cradle Song Nocturne 

Elegy Out Voluntary 
Evensong Overture 
Fantasia Pastorale 

Festal March Postlude 

Finale Prayer 

Fugue Prelude 


Funeral March Prelude and Fugue 


Reverie Themes with Varia- 
Romance tions 

Sarabande Tempo di Minuetto 
Scherzo Toccata 

Sinfonia Trio 

Slow Movement Variations on...... 
Slumber Song Voluntary 


Soft Voluntary 
Song Without 
Words 


Wedding March 


Design for Shelves 


HE CHIEF point to be borne in mind 
in designing shelves, drawers or pi- 
geon-holes for the storage of music is that 
they shall be shallow vertically, ample in 
number and legibly labelled. The where- 
abouts of a piece of music can then be 
readily found even in the largest library 
and the thinnest sheet withdrawn from its 
pile much more easily than if deep shelves 
were adopted. Thereby much time will be 
saved. 
The determining factor as regards size 
on the horizontal plan is that full-size 
music is fourteen by ten inches. Add to 


THE ETUDE 


this two inches at each side and in front 
(they will not be needed at the back) for 
hand-room, and we have a measurement 
of eighteen by twelve. But, though orig- 
inally always in the wide pages, organ 
music has for many years been issued 
also in high, narrow sheets, like piano mu- 
sic. Such music can be got onto oblong 
shelves only by placing it edgewise, with 
the sides to the back and front and the 
ends to the sides. 


Confusing Tall and Short 
Clee TITLE is not then easy to read. 
If music of both shapes is placed on 
the same shelf, the open edge of the tall 
piece may easily be mistaken for the bound 
end of a wide piece and as a result, in 
attempting to take it from the shelves, the 
piece may be badly torn. The two types, 
therefore, in a cabinet of this size, should 
always be kept on different shelves. 

In designing a new cabinet or shelves, 
however, it is a very good idea to give 
the shelves a depth, front to back, of six- 
teen inches. Music, greater in height than 
in width, can then be placed in its proper 
position with the bound side to the left, so 
that by raising each piece a little the 
titles can easily be read. 

There is another advantage. Music, 
both wide and high, is often issued in sets 
with the same color and pattern of cover 
to each, Two or three such sets may have 
to be accommodated on the same shelf. 
In this case they are much more easily 
identified and handled if the sets are placed 
cross-wise, at right angles to each other. 
A measurement of eighteen inches in width 
by sixteen inches front to back enables 
this to be done. Also both wide and high 
music can be placed on the same shelf 
without any disadvantage. 

(To be continued in July) 


(he CUolunteer (Church (Choir 


By PrEaRLE APPLEGATE 


N THE great majority of churches no 

more effective*’and helpful vocal music 

can be provided for the services than 
that of the choir, when it is properly de- 
veloped and directed with all the varied 
effects and adjuncts featured. Then it is 
more praiseworthy and renders more con- 
structive service in every way to partici- 
pants and auditors, to the institution and 
to the community, than is offered by any 
other form of vocal music. 

This being true, it might be pertinent to 
inquire why so many church choir efforts 
accomplish but mediocre results, or fail, 
and fail ofttimes inharmoniously, to ac- 
complish anything at all. Lack of choral 
material cannot be given as the cause, for 
any choral director possessed of the funda- 
mentals in voice development, harmo- 
nization and direction will find the material, 
so long as interest is established and sin- 
cere support is provided. 

The direct and contributing causes for 
church choir failures are quite varied. 
Their possible presence calls for the choir 
director to exercise talents quite apart 
from his music capacity, but talents which 
are nevertheless intimately interwoven with 
his responsibilities. 

Not infrequently will the individuals 
comprising the personnel of a music com- 
mittee lack wholly or in part the under- 
standing necessary to choose a choir di- 


‘rector or organist. 


They will fail to ap- 
preciate that, if it would make music an 
important and helpful department of the 
church, sufficient talent for both organ 
and choir direction are not to be found 
floating around in the lay membership 
even though there are many anxiously 
seeking every opportunity to shine in the 
spotlight and eager to assume the respon- 
sibility which they are incapable of car- 
rying. 
The Prying Pastor 


N OR IS it uncommon to find a preacher 

not alone willing, but even aggres- 
sively self-assertive in his desire to control 
the church music, with no more basis for 
his confidence than his having been a 
member of the glee-club at the seminary. 
Herein lies the initial cause of discord 
and failure, and it is not always confined 
to the smaller churches. 

Such a situation is further complicated 
if, in the church membership, there are 
two or three individuals, more or less 
prominent, who, having done some Fresh- 
man music work, desire to become promi- 
nent in choral work, possibly with the 
hope of being highly praised; then, if a 
few gossipy members without vocal ca- 
pacity, decide to sing with the choir, the 
director’s cup is full. Be he as accom- 
plished in his task as the world’s greatest 
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210 North 7th Street 
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AUS 


LIST of cities and churches and or- 
gans will surprise the buyer into 
realization that Austin organs stand pre- 
eminent among the most discriminating 
purchasers. he famous large Austins 
are heralded throughout many sections 
in churches and concert halls. This is 
true of all parts of the country. Smaller 
instruments seem to have in generous 
* proportion all the good qualities that 
distinguish the larger installments. 

The utmost care is given to organs of 
whatever size and dimensions and as far 
as they extend in registration they show 
the like excellency. Even greater propor- 
tionate impression has been made at 
times with instruments of smaller scope. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


165 Woodland St. 


GUILMANT 


ORGAN SCHOOL 
DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 


Director 
Students Aided in Securing Positions 


Church, Recital, 
Theatre Courses 


Free 
Scholarships 


New Prospectus Ready 
17 E. Eleventh Street New York 


COURSE IN 
THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 
Two and three-manual theatre unit organs for lessons and 
practice. Special course for pianists changing to organ. 
slew payne Graduates in demand. Part scholarships 
available. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG “E” 


VERMOND KNAUSS SCHOOL OF ‘THEATRE 
‘ ORGAN PLAYING 


TIN ORGANS 


Hartford, Conn. 


Allentown, Pa. 


Leading Organists Highly Praise 
This New Composition 


ENTREE 
DU CORTEGE 


FOR THE ORGAN 
By E. A. BARRELL, JR. 
Catalog No. 24390 Price, 50c 


Very interesting, and I shall take pleas- 
ure in playing it and using it in teaching. 
—Everette E. Truette, A. G. O., Boston. 


A very well written composition con- 
taining splendid climaxes and charming 
key changes. The composer is very clever 
in the manner of his approach to the 
opening theme on page six, immediately 
following the lovely second theme. The 
successive diminished seventh chords are 
extremely effective—John Hermann Loud, 
F. A. G. O., Boston. 


A splendid recital number. The start- 
ling modulations, the lovely contrasting 
middle movement and the tremendous 
climax mark it as an unusually stirring con- 
cert piece—Elmer A. Tidmarsh, A. A. 
G. O., Schenectady, N. Y 


“Entree du Cortege’”’ is certainly a de- 
lightful organ number. It has a rhythmic 
vitality which 1s most effective and the 
harp effect of the middle section makes 
an appealing contrast. I have used it 
with gratifying success in my recital pro- 
grams. — Griselda Davis Dombaugh, 
Marion, O. 


I used the very interesting ‘Entree du 
Cortege” and found it worked out very 
well.—Willard I. Nevins, F. A. G. O., 
New York. 


I consider it quite delightful, with 
verve, rhythm, melody, clever modulation, 
and all the good features that an organ 
march should have. It attracted favorable 
ee Bioeeiad M. Lanpher, Lowville, 


- 


I like your march and included it, two 
weeks ago, in_the first of my Lenten or- 
gan recitals. I like the boldness and orig- 
inality of its style—true to the organ. 
The melody of the middle section is cer- 
tainly beautiful. I shall look forward to 
using this number in my teaching also.— 

ohn K. Zorian, A. A. G. O., New Bed- 
ord, Mass. 


As you will notice on enclosed program, 
I pir “Entree du Cortege” as a postlude 
I like it very much. It is 
well written, not too long, and very tune- 
ful.—George M. Wald, Utica, N. Y. 


yesterday. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
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(Choirs and Choir Galk 


By EuTOKA HELLIER NICKELSEN 


1. A vested choir adds dignity to the 
service. 

2. “Carefully Phrased Hymns” should 
be a slogan. 

3. The rhythm of a hymn written in 2/2 
measure is destroyed by singing it in 4/4 
measure. 

4. It is best for rehearsals to be held 
at the church in order that the same in- 
strument may be used for both rehearsal 
and service. 

5. The director should explain his sig- 


nals and then insist that these be observed. 

6. If choir directors will mention the net- 
work of nerves across the shoulders 
frequently singers will cease leaning back 
in their chairs too long at one period, 
thereby avoiding fatigue and over-taxa- 
tion of these nerves. 

7. Those members whose devotional 
spirit enters into their singing and who 
can sing many of the favorite hymns from 
memory do much in helping to bring “the 
message of God’s Word” to the people. 


he Volunteer Church Choir 
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conductor, his hands will be tied, his en- 
thusiasm will be quenched and he will be 
helpless to carry on the work. 

Every choir director of seasoned ex- 
perience knows these pictures are but 
mildly sketched. It would be absolutely 
untrue, however, to assume that these 
facts apply to all churches. They may 
not apply to a great number at any par- 
ticular time, but a change of personnel in 
a church always seems to carry with it the 
possibility of benefiting or destroying the 
efforts of a capable musician in church 
employ. 

But there is another frequent source 
of failure, the choir director himself. It 
is very clear to one of experience and 
understanding that the choir director of 
the average church is chosen without even 
the primary knowledge of the task to be 
undertaken, let alone qualifications of the 
candidate. Neither is there due under- 
standing as to what should be the objec- 
tive or possibilities in accomplishment 
beneficial to the institution and to the com- 
munity through the work of a properly 
developed and efficiently directed church 
choir. Surely, therefore, these individual 
subjects relating to church music are fields 
ripe for analysis from the view-point of 
seasoned experience. 

To this end the following are set forth 
as governing principles having to do with 
choir morale, relation with the preacher, 
choir membership and other features of 
significance in choir work. j 


Definition: 

Volunteer Choir:-—-A choral organiza- 
tion or group of singers whose membexs, 
of their own free will, faithfully devote 
their services, as may be required, without 
monetary consideration, for the benefit of 
others, for their own personal benefit and 
pleasure, or for both. 

Amateur Choiy:—A choral organization 
whose members make their livelihood in 
other ways than by singing, 

Director's Qualifications:—A good un- 
derstanding of the possibilities of the hu- 
man voice, its development and harmoniz- 
ing relations; a fine and quick sense of 
harmony and tonal values; and ability to 
impart knowledge of song interpretation 
and diction, besides the following: 

Ist. Full appreciation of the fact that 
song is a common, native gift to the hu- 
man family, through which thought and 
emotion may be outwardly manifested. 

2nd. A well-grounded conviction that, 
with due character and musical talent, a 
director may uncover the collective qualifi- 
cations for a choral success, even in a 
seeming desert of human unresponsiveness. 

3rd. The firmness to insist on complete 
freedom in the exercise of selecting, de- 


“Beware of making compositions Joseph coats. 


veloping and directing responsibilities ; and 
on the support of the institutional and 
choir membership in the practice of that 
freedom. 

4th. Understanding of the need for 
manifestation of patience and impersonal 
love, much beyond the average usually 
found in ordinary human relationships. 

5th. Capacity to see in the objective the 
efforts and results as a whole and purpose 
to overcome the two most subtle impedi- 
ments to success, discouragement and flat- 
tering praise. 

Director's Relation to the Choir:—The 
director of a church choir may practice 
many more or less expedient or flexible 
rules which might relate to the local music 
atmosphere and available talent (or lack 
of them), to the personnel of the institu- 
tion or choir, or even to the director him- 
self. But most of the unfortunate inhar- 
moniousness and failure might happily be 
avoided if the director practiced the fol- 
lowing inflexible rules, as a governing 
principle, and insisted on the institutional 
and choir body respect for the same: 

Ist. No toleration of “pets” or “favor- 
ites.” 

2nd. Unswerving impartiality and fair- 
ness toward individual members, in judg- 
ment of qualifications, in helpfulness, in 
distribution of deserved compliments and 
in affording opportunity for individual ex- 
pression, strictly on the basis of merit. 

3rd. Selection and adjustment of the 
varied talents offered, solely with a view 
to their results as a whole. 

4th. Recognition of each individual as 
an aspiring thought factor, lovingly con- 
tributing his or her best talents for the 
best possible accomplishment. 

5th. Avoidance of all pleading or 
coaxing for any applicant or prospective 
applicant to become a member or to con- 
tinue his membership. 

6th. Banning of cliquishness, gossip, 
self-seeking among the choir and institu- 
tional members. (If this is unfortunately 
encountered it may be recognized as a 
human weakness rising to the surface in 
the process of being eliminated for the 
good of all.) 

7th. A high standard of accomplishment 
in rendition and in morale. 

Nore: If the director is a soloist, his 
solo capacity should be subjugated to the 
development of soloists from among the 
choir membership, as talent may be found 
(unless solo work is a feature of the di- 
rector’s contract). If solo expression is 
volunteered by the director at all it should 


be used ,as instructive illustration for 
choir members, especially for aspiring 
soloists. 


The foregoing rules simply apply the 
principle of the Golden Rule, in a prac- 
tical way, to the many-sided task of a 
choir director’s responsibilities. 


The greatest of the 


organists rely upon time, rhythm, touch, clearness of melodic line and 
proportion, rather than upon an ever-shifting color scheme and an annoying 
accordion-like use of swell and crescendo.”—Harrison M. Win. 


arating 2000 mile trip over 
beautiful waterways with al- 
luring scenery en route. 3 
Drive around historic nos ee 
Mackinac Island, see the Indians at Canadian vil- 
lageof Parry Sd. Takethesight-seeing bus at Detroit 
and_ Chicago. See Cleveland —spend a full day at 
Buffalo and gaze in wonder at Niagara Falls, the 


world’s greatest cataract. 
$1950 


The Big Oil-Burning White Liners 
MEALS&BERTH 


North American 
ad South American ea 


offer you an experience similar to that of an ocean 
voyage—comfortable berths or parlor rooms— all 
outside rooms with windows or port holes. Excellent 
meals daintily served. Rest in quiet on observation 
deck or joinin thegaiety as you prefer. Music, Danc- 
ing, Entertainments, Games and a Social Hostess to 
introduce you. A voyage of invigoration, recreation 
and education combined; a different kind of vacation. 


Semi-Weekly Sailings between 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo 


Ask for Blue Book on the Blue Lakes at any 
Railway Ticket Office or Tourist 
Agency or write 
Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay 
Transit Company 
W. H. BLACK, Traffic Mgr. W. E. BROWN, G.P. A. 


110W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 13S. DivisionSt., Buffalo,N.Y. 


DACKINAC LAND 


Etude advertisements, promptly 
answered, delight our Readers with 


Results. 


4. out of 5 
Forget 


As the price of forgetfulness and neglect, 
4 persons out of 5 after forty and thou- 
sands younger sacrifice health to Pyorrhea 
—the disease that ignores white teeth and 
attacks the gums, 


Keep your teeth clean, of course. But 
when you brush your teeth brush gums 
vigorously with the dentifrice made for 
the purpose ... Forhan’s for the Gums. 


The formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., 
this dentifrice helps to firm gums and 
keep them sound. As you know, disease 
seldom attacks healthy gums. In addition 
it cleans teeth and protects them from 
acids that cause decay. 


Visit your dentist at least once every 
six months. And start brushing teeth and 
gums with Forhan’s, every morning, 
every night. The results will delight you. 
Get a tube from your druggist today, 35c 
and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
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WANTED 
Theatre Organists 


Positions paying salaries of $50 
to $150 weekly are many and 
finished players are practically 
assured of engagements through 
the College. The Vitaphone has 
not reduced the call for well- 
equipped organists. 
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Students have lessons and practice before the Screens provided by the 
College in its studios. New two, three and four manual Wurlitzer and 
Moeller theatre organs for lessons and practice, owned and operated by the 
College. , 
Direction: 


CHARLES H. DEMOREST and HENRY FRANCIS PARKS 


Famous Theatre Organists 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


June 24 to August 3 (Six Weeks) 
SCHEDULE OF LESSONS 


Ist week—Preparatory for Screen playing 

2nd week—Playing of weekly News features 

3rd week—Short feature film and jazz 

4th week—Short feature film, comedy and jazz 

5th week—Long feature film and comedy 

6th week—Long feature film, comedy, cartoon, scenic and effects; and play- 
ing of song slides. 


Improvisation, modulation, arranging orchestral works for organ, har- 
monizing from violin and melody parts; dramatizing the picture musically; 
taking cues and playing from cue lists and playing with orchestra are all 
given attention in the course. Various styles of playing jazz, ballads, inter- 
mezzos, characteristic numbers, etc., will be thoroly covered. 


FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


Mr. Demorest and Mr. Parks have each consented to award Free Fellowships of two 
lessons weekly, each of thirty minutes, to the students who, after an open Competitive exam- 
ination, are found to possess the greatest gift for playing organ. Free Fellowship application 
blanks on request. 


FALL SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 9 
COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 
SPRING TERM NOW OPEN FOR ORGAN STUDY 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men and women in college 
building. Piano furnished with each room. Prices reasonable. 
Make reservations now. 
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ORGAN AND (CHOIR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
By Henry S. Fry 


FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ORGANISTS, 
DEAN OF THE PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER OF THE A. G. O. 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Q. Will you kindly advise me where the 
books included on enclosed list may be ob- 
tained and the price of each? Also, please 
suggest any other books describing organ 
stops, their registration and so forth. 

A. The books you name in your list may 
be had from the publishers of THr Hrupp, at 
the prices given below. ‘Che additional books 
we suggest are also included herewith and 
may be secured from the publishers of THR 
Erupp at the prices named: “The Modern 
Organ,” by Skinner, at $1.25; “The Com- 
plete Organ Recitalist,’ by Westerby, at 
$2.50: “The Organ at Liverpool Cathedral,” 
by Roberts, at $1.25: “Organist’s Photo Play 
Instructions,” by Mills, at $12.00; ‘Musical 
Accompaniment of Moving Pictures,” by Lang 
and. West, at $1.25; “Organ Jazz,” by 
EKigenschenk, at $3.5 “Organ Interpreta- 
tion of Popular Songs,”’ by Charles, at $1.00; 
“Organ Stops and their Artistic Registra- 
tion,” by Audsley, at $2.50; “Organ Regis- 
tration,” by Truette, at $2.50; “Primer of 
Organ Registration,” by Nevin, at $1.50. 
The price quoted on “The Complete Organ 
Recitalist,” by Westerby, is a special one for 
remaining copies and is therefore not a per- 
manent - quotation. 

‘The Art of Organ-Building.” by Audsley, 
mentioned in your list, is available only in a 
de luxe edition. 


Q. Will you kindly advise me if there are 
any books which give enough details to en- 
able an amateur to build. a small experimental 
pipe organ in the home, provided. he has a 
fair knowledge of electricity, mechanics and 
music? 

A. A book entitled ‘Organ Building for 
Amateurs” by Mark Wicks has been pub- 
lished. The work, however, seems to be out 
of print, as unsuccessful efforts have been 
made to procure copies. You might, however, 
register your order with the publishers of 
THE Ervupn, who will fill it if a copy can be 
secured. A book entitled “Practical Organ 
Building,” by W. E. Dickson, M. A.. is avail- 
able through the publishers of THe Hrcpe. 

I would Vike to take organ lessons. 
Living in just a small town and not being 
in a position to afford the price of a really 
good teacher in the city, how can I decide 
on the best teacher? I have nothing by which 
to judge and would like your advice, as I 
wish to have a good start.—vV. M. R. 

A. It is difficult to advise you how to solve 
your problem, except that you may arrange 
in some way to hear one of the best organists 
in your nearest city and then select as a 
teacher the one in your community most 
nearly approximating the ability of the city 
organist. Or, if you can in some way find out 
with whom the different organists in your 
locality have studied, you may so be enabled 
to determine which one has had the best in- 
struction and is perhaps the better qualified 
to teach. These are only emergency sugges- 
tions, however, and are not ideal. If you de- 
cide on a local teacher, perhaps you can ar- 
range to take an occasional lesson from one 
of the better known, more’ experienced 
teachers who can advise you as to whether 
you are working along the proper lines. 

Q. Will you tell me which Bach Pugues 
for the organ have particular names? My 
edition is that’ by Widor and Schweitzer, and 
it yives no names of Fugues—T. B. 

A. The “names given Bach Fugues are 
probably, in at least most cases, names which 
have been acquired through suggestion from 
themes or characteristics of the compositions 
and those which have been selected by the 
composer. The following are some instances 
(the volumes and pages referring to the 
Widor-Schweitzer Edition): St Anne Fugue, 
Vole aes) sc2) (So named because of the 
similarity of the theme to the well-known 
hymn-tune, St. Anne) ; The Wedge, Vol. 3, 1. 
92 (so named because of the wedge-like shape 
of the subject). 


: eS 
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The “Violin Fugue,’ Vol. 2, P. 77 (tran- 
seription of the second movement of the Pirst 
Sonata (G@ Minor) for unaccompanied solo 
violin; Hugue a la Gigue, Vol. 1, P. 62 (name 
suggested by its gay character) ; Cathedral 
Fugue, Vol. 3, P. 82. 

According to the Wider-Schweitzer Edition 
this last Fugue “also has been dubbed The 
Nightwatchman Fugue because of the notion 
that Bach amused himself by imitating the 
Nightwatehman’s Horn signal in the theme.” 
The same edition says “it is not the night- 
watchman’s-horn that resounds in this fugue, 
but the trump of the Judgment Day. It 
would seem to be Bach’s intent to portray 
the Inexorable in Its full majesty.” 

The Choral Prelude, Wir Glauben AlV an 
Pinen Gott, is known as The Giant, un- 
doubtedly because of the repeated figure ap- 
pearing in the pedal part. This composi- 
tion does not appear in the Widor-Schweitzer 
Edition. , 

Q. Would an clectric reed organ be a good 
instrument for theater organ practice, and, 
if so, would you be good enough to publish 


the specifications of one of about nine hun- 
dared dollars?—IF. G. 

A. For technical work a reed organ of two 
manuals and pedals would be useful, if a 
pipe ‘organ is not available. Varied tone 
colors are not pronounced in the reed organ, 
and for that reason the pipe organ is prefer- 
able. Since we are not aware of any reed 
organ equipped with eleetrie action, we take 
it for granted you refer to an_ instrument 
equipped with electrie blower. The following 
specification is available from the leading 
builder of reed organs of this type, for about 
one thousand dollars, ineluding electric 
blower. Great Organ—Clarinet, 16’, Diapa- 
son, 8’, Dulciana, 8’, Trumpet, 8’; NSuell 
Organ—Oboe, 8’, Salicional, 8’, Flute, 4’, 
Vox Celeste, 8’. (2 Ranks) ; Pedal Organ— 
sourdon, 16’, Dulciana, 16’; Tremolo; Cou- 
plers—Swell to Great, Octave Coupler (Great), 
Great to Pedal, Swell to Pedal; Pedal Move- 
ments—Full Organ, Balanced Swell Pedal. 


. To settle an argument will you be 
kind enough to answer the following question 
in your column in “The Btude? 

“A” claims it is harmful to a church organ 
to use it while the church is unheated ; “B” 
claims it is not, providing the swell bor is 
left open so the air may circulate freely 
within it—-V. L. D. 

A. We know of no reason why a church 
organ should be injured by being used in an 
unheated church. Any harm to the instru- 
ment caused by coldness will be present 
whether it is used or not. The reason for 
keeping the swell shutters open is that the 
interior of the swell box may have, as nearly 
as possible, the same temperature as the 
unenclosed section. 


Q. What composes the 82’ Resultant 
pedal stop? What is the character of this 
stop? About how loud, in dynamic signs, are 
the 82 Resultant,- Open Diapason, Contra 
Bourdon, Diaphone? In the organ I play 
there are several notes that-do not sound. 
One note is “dead” because I was forced to 
take the pipe out, due to the fact that it 
spoke whenever that stop was drawn, How 
can I remedy this last trouble, and also that 
of the pipes not speaking? Will you please 
tell me the approximate cost of enlarging an 
organ with the following stops: 

32’ Open Diapason, 8’ Vow Humana, Swell. 
Pedal. 8’ Cornopean, Great. 

8’ Oboe, Swell. 8’ Bass Flute, Pedal. 
giving the cost of each stop, the chest, and 
everything required in the cost of installa- 
tion ? 

A. The use of a 16’ pipe and a Quint 
10 2/8’ pipe simultaneously speaking pro- 
duces a resultant tone of 32’ pitch. The Re- 
sultant, Open Diapason and Diaphone would 
usually be elassed as “heavy” pedal stops, 
the latter being especially powerful. The 
Contra Bourdon would be classed as a soft 
‘stop. 

We would suggest that you have a prac- 
tical organ man examine your instrument and 
remedy your mechanical difficulties. We can- 
not tell you definitely the trouble in your 
particular case. There may be dirt on valve 
or dirt on armatures, the gates in the feet 
‘of the pipes may be closed or the magnets 
magnetized: there may be dirty or close con- 
tacts or worn out primary pneumaties. The 
following prices are approximate for the ad- 


ditions you mention: 
32’ Open Diapason $2,000.00 


8’ Oboe 600.00 
8’ Vox Tlumana 600.00 
8’ Cornopean. 600.00 
8’ Bass Flute 400.00 


These prices are quoted by a well-known 
builder and are based on the assumption that 
no additions to swell boxes will be reanired. 
With the installation of a pedal Open Diapa- 
son, 82’ the chances are that the present 
motor and blower will not be_ of sufficient 
eapacity to take care of the addition, and in 
such event it will likely require $350 to $500 
additional for new blower and so _ forth. 
The price quoted for the 32’ Open Diapason 
is for the twelve lower pipes—an extension 
of the present 16’ Open Diapason. Care 
must be taken that there is sufficient room 
to accommodate the additional pipes for this 
stop, as they require a large amount of space. 
If the Bass Flute is furnished as an exten- 
sion of one of the 16’ pedal stops. the cost 
would be about $200 instead of $400. The 
Cornopean stop is usually ineluded in the 
Swell Organ rather than the Great Organ, 
especially if the latter is not enclosed in a 
Swell box. 

Q. Tow do you secure a toud tone from 
a small organ without pipes—a patel tA 

A. Sinee we are not familiar with the 
stops ineluded in your organ, we do not 
know its capacity for yolume. However, if 
you draw all the stops (exeept Vox Humana 
or Tremolo) and open the knee swell at the 
right. you should ‘get the full volume of the 
instrument. Be sure that you are supplying 
enough wind to bring out the full amount of 


tone. Frequently there is included in the - 


equipment of a reed organ a knee swell at 
the left, which opens the full organ. If your 
instrument is thus equipped, opening this 
swell and the one at the right will give you 
the full yolume, 
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EASY 
toPlay?! 


The first day, with a Conn 
instrument, you play tunes. 
Exclusive features give quick 
mastery. Soon social and pro- 
fessional engagements are 
open to you—popularity, the 
chance to make money ! 
FREE Trial;Easy Payments 
on any Conn instrument for 
band or orchestra. Write now 
for free literature and details. 
Mention instrument. 
Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
618 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 
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Let HARRY RESER giveYOU 
BANJO Lessons a¢ home 


THE great leader of the celebrated Clicquot Club 
Eskimos will give you an amazingly simple, yet 
thorough Banjo Course by mail at a cost that is 
ridiculously low. Any one of ordinary intelligence, 
with or without musical talent, can learn this fas- 
cinating instrument in a few spare hours. 


HARRY RESER'S 
148 W. 46th St. New York Cit: 


For 2 Orchestrations 


Signal Fires, from “‘In the Indian 
Country”, Suite..................Kenney 


Flirting Butterflies, Merceau 
Characteristic ...,.....0..:.c0-0.--Alelter 


Arr. by Hildreth. Parts for all recog- 
nized orchestral insts. inc. saxophones 
and tenor banjo;fully cued—effective 
for large or small combinations, or 
solos, trios, etc., with piano acc. 


YOU WILL ALSO RECEIVE: 


: Sprissler 
Herbert L. Clarke 
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The Ether Cone 


| Music Reviews. 


I 

|, The Saxophonist........ Ernst The Tenor Banjoist.. 

1 The Clarinetist . Toll The Drummer.............. I 
! 


1 Yes—all the above for 20c postpaid. This is our 
| method of introducing to new friends Jacobs’ Orchestra 
| Monthly, America’s unique vocational music magazine. 
~ Inyaluable to supervisors, students, professiona | musi- 


| cians. Send 20c (slamps or coin) with this ad to 


‘ 

| 

Walter Jacobs, Inc., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. | 

| If you prefer 2 band numbers instead of above music 
check here (1); if 5 piano numbers, check here(). 
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BAND AND ORCHESTRA DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 433) 


to take you through the maneuvers on the 
football field during the half, or the cere- 
mony of Parade and Retreat or Guard- 
mount in military work, without repeat- 
ing. This plan enables the band members 
to give more attention to alignment and 
special maneuvers and also, being relieved 
of the obstruction to their view by using 
music, are better able to handle themselves 
and their instruments on rough marching 
ground and thus avoid possible injury to 
lips. 

The regular training of the band should 
include evolutions which every -band is 
expected to perform on the street and con- 
of the following: forward, march; 
halt; play; cease playing; increase front; 
diminish front; cowiter-march. There is 
also the movement of the band from the 
center of the street to the side, or wice 
versa, either by an oblique or by a column 
half-right column half-left; column 
right and column left. To 
be added such special movements as fur- 
the front to threes and 
These should be practiced 


sist 


or 
these should 
reducing 
twos of file. 
regularly and a high standard of prof- 
ciency maintained. Special evolutions, such 
as spelling the school’s or visitor's initials 
or names, can be practiced just before 
they are to be used but need not be con- 


ther 


sidered part of the regular drill except 
possibly the home school’s letter or name. 


Care of Instrwments 


HE PROPER care of instruments 

would not be out of order here. The 
instruments used by the marching band 
are subjected to hard usage and extreme 
atmospheric conditions. Dampness and 
sudden changes of temperature should be 
avoided as much as working conditions 
will permit. Moving parts of reed. in- 
struments should be kept well oiled to 
prevent moisture from penetrating. Wood 
instruments should he carefully wiped off, 
ma room approximating the temperature 
in which they have used, put in 
and allowed to come to normal 
temperature slowly. The tension of drums 
should be watched carefully in changing 
temperature and water-proof covers pro- 
vided for wet weather. 

To summarize, then, every band should 
be a marching band. 
concert band should contain all the instru- 
ments necessary for a good marching band. 
Properly handled, the concert band is bet- 
ter because of its marching training. One 
might raise the question, “Is it just a coin- 
cidence that the band which won first place 
in every state and national contest in which 
it competed also won the marching con- 
test at every one of those events ?” 


been 
a case 


In other words, a 


Galent a Necessity ? 
By Marion CossitT BRACKIN 


“SHoutp a child with little or no musi- 
cal talent spend the time, effort and money 
required for the study of music?” is a 
question which puzzles many parents. It 
is certainly no waste of time to let him 
study long enough for it to be decided 
whether or not he has talent. ‘Sometimes 
it is merely a matter of arousing the in- 
terest of a boy or girl to bring to the sur- 
face a latent genius. This preliminary 
test of talent should come at an age when 
the child is the better off for having some 
such useful exercise to employ his time. 

If, after a thorough testing time, the 
parents and teacher realize that the young 
pupil has no natural aptitude for music, 
certain facts should be faced intelligently 
before the child is allowed to drop music 
entirely. In the first place, a young per- 
son may lack physical skill in playing, and 
yet be possessed of a delicately sensitive 
appreciation for music. This is a quality 
which he may not learn to express until 
he grows older. But the more ability he 
gains in playing, the more keen will be 
his appreciation for and pleasure in the 
playing of others. 

The study of music helps to develop any 
artistic impulse that the youth may have. 
When you give a child the ability to ap- 
preciate or make music, you are present- 
ing him with one of the finer gifts of 
life, a new capacity for true enjoyment. 


Pianists or Angels 
By Atice Horan McENENY 


From the continual flapping of elbows 
indulged in by careless or badly trained 
pupils in performing scales or arpeggios, 
one might think the desired goal to be fly- 
ing instead of piano playing. 

In place of these celestial amateurs with 
flapping wings may we not have relaxed 
arms and supple thumbs? 

Wake up, young pianists, and make a de- 
cision. Are you studying music to be 
angels or artists? 


“In everyday life we choose our gar- 
wients to fit the occasion, though our per- 
sonality is the same whether we wear a 
dress suit or pajamas. The same applics 
I garb my ideas in robes to fit the 
subject, but do not change my personality.” 

—Icor STRAVINSKY. 
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Ciet the Applause 
and the Big Pay! 


You've heard the applause given the saxophone soloist— 
ae veseen how orchestras feature theirsaxophone players. 

‘he saxophone is today’s most popularinstrument and the 
big salaries are going to the good saxophone players. 


BVeESCH: 
True “Tone Saxophone 


You don't need to be talented to play a Buescher. The 
Buescher Saxophoneis the easiest of allinstruments tolearn 
and is the only saxophone that gives you all these features: 
Patented Snap-on Pads — greatest improvement for 
beauty of tone—easy to replace—no more cementing. 
-Patented Automatic Octave Key—always positive. 
Perfect Scale Accuracy — every tone always true, 
clear and full. 
6 Days’ Trial on any Buescher Saxophone, Trumpet, 
Comet, Trombone or other instrument. Write today for 
Free Literature and easy purchase plan. Mention instru- 
meut in which you are interested. (515) 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
2786 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
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FREE TRIAL Till 


In Your Own Home 
NO MONEY DOWN— 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
A Famous Wing Piano $275 


Wing Pianos and Players shipped di- 

rect to you on free trial till Sept.1, 
1929. Save 25 to60 percent. 40-year 
guarantee. Thousands ‘n nse. rite 
at once for new book showing 88 styles. \ 
Easy terms arranged If desired. Style 12—one of our 38 Styles 


Wing & Son (Est. 1868) , Dept.A-558 9th Ave. and 13th St, N. Ye 


September 
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Learn to play popular jazz on piano, saxo- 
phone, banjo, etc.,with latest breaks and 
fills. Write for free Home-study booklet. 
AXEL CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL 
739 Kimball Hall Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL- 
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new music and innumerable helpful and delightful articles and 
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F THE two kinds of harmonics, 
‘@) natural and artificial, the natural 
harmonics are played by placing 
but one finger lightly.on the string. The 
artificial harmonics require two fingers, 
the one nearer the scroll being placed 
firmly on the strings, unless chromatic 
runs in octaves are required, and the one 
further from the scroll (usually the fourth 
finger) being lightly pressed on the string. 
The hand must be held steadily. The 
fourth finger falls a little above the point 
where it would naturally lie in playing 
fully stopped notes. 


Ex.1 


Harmonics are played with the bow near 
the bridge. The hand is to be kept per- 
fectly still when the harmonic sounds, the 
first finger moving lightly in line with the 
fourth, which rests against the string rather 
than on its upper surface. ~ There must be 
absolutely no pressure from above. False 
strings make harmonics impossible. Some 
hands have a natural stretch for artificial 
harmonics. 


Many examples of harmonics are found 
in the works of Paganini. It is said that 
he evolved his ideas of harmonics by prac- 
ticing on the guitar. 

Artificial harmonics are produced when 
the division proceeds not from the open 
string but from an artificial nut formed by 
firm pressure of a finger on the string. 
If we call to remembrance, for instance, 
that the stopping of the perfect fourth 
measured from the open string is equiva- 
lent to reducing the string to three-quar- 
ters of its length, we shall see that we can 
make another such reduction by measur- 
ing a perfect fourth from the first finger 
firmly placed in the first position. In C 
major on the G-string the interval thus 
taken could correspond to A—D. If the 
little finger is now allowed to rest light- 
ly on the note D, while the first finger 
is pressed firmly on the string, the artif- 
cial harmonic “A” is produced, or, in other 
words, the double octave of the actual 
note pressed by. the first finger. 

As a result of reducing the string to 
four-fifths of its length, we obtain in arti- 
ficial harmonics the major third of the 
note taken firmly, but this third sounded 
two octaves higher, or a major 17th from 
the firmly pressed finger. AS a result of 
lessening the string a third (by placing the 
little finger a perfect fifth from the first 
finger) we obtain the perfect fifth sounded 
an octave higher, that is, the interval of a 
twelfth from the firmly placed finger. 


Joachim on Harmonics 
OACHIM says, 
pect a pupil to play with ease and 
artistic effect the harmonic notes of the 
artificial kind, even if he had gained a 
thorough knowledge of the first position 
and a good flexible style of bowing. The 
execution of harmonics demands a cer- 
tainty of technic on the fingerboard and 
a dexterity in bowing such as only years 
of hard practice can give. In order, how- 
ever, to convey to the pupil a correct idea 
of the functions of the left hand, it is 
advisable to give a detailed explanation of 
the divisions of the string, because the 
subject is one of great importance.” 

It is true that classical music, whether 


“We could hardly ex-. 


The VIOLINIST’S ETUDE 
Edited by 


Ropert BRAINE 


IT IS THE AMBITION OF THE ETUDE TO MAKE THIS VIOLIN DEPARTMENT 
““A VIOLINIST S MAGAZINE, COMPLETE IN ITSELF.” 


Harmonics 


By EpitH Lynwoop WINN 


for one or more instruments, does not 
recognize the use of artificial harmonics. 
Spohr condemns them entirely as “child- 
ish, unnatural sounds, 
noble instrument,” and quotes as authority 
for his views the greatest masters of all 
times, Corelli, Tartini, Pugnani, Viotti, 
Rode, Kreutzer, none of whom played har- 
monics in Paganini’s style. “Indeed, if 
harmonic playing were even found to be 
of benefit to the art and an improvement 
in violin-playing, such as good taste might 
justify, it would, in sacrificing a full round 
tone, be nevertheless purchased at too 
high a rate; for with this it is incompat- 
ible, as the artificial harmonics come out 
only on very thin strings from which it 
is impossible to draw a full tone.” (Paga- 
nini used very thin strings.) 

With all due respect to the old German 
master, it must be acknowledged that here 
again he runs to extremes, just as when 
he condemned the use of the “springing 
bow” as “clap-trap” (windbeutelig) and 
unworthy of musical art. Even admitting 
that thin strings lend themselves to the 
production of artificial. harmonics more 
easily than do thick ones, the fact remains 
that in spite of Spohr’s assertion, such 
splendid violinists as Ernst, Laub, Wieni- 
awski and Sarasate possessed astounding 
facility in the execution of harmonics and 
yet in regard to fullness of tone were at 
least not inferior to Spohr. 

The mastery over a special branch of 


which degrade a’ 


violin technic need not necessarily lead to 
the suspension of other good points in 
violin playing. Two good qualities may 
not only exist together but may supplement 
each other in the happiest manner. Cer- 
tainly one must agree with Spohr that the 
over-zealous use of certain technical spe- 
cialties can easily degenerate into a kind 
of trickery which has nothing: to do with 
musical art. 

This may be observed, however, of every 
kind of virtuosity when its ultimate end 
is mere display. A fine example of the 
use of harmonics applied with poetic and 
musical effect may be seen at the close of 
the slow middle movement of the B minor 
Concerto by Saint Saéns. Other examples 
are Wieniawski, Op. 20, Fantasie, and La 
Melancholie by Prume. 

A beautiful instrument is likely to pro- 
duce more penetratingly beautiful harmon- 
ics than a poor instrument. The great 
artist needs the very best medium through 
which to express himself when he produces 
harmonics. 

The harmonic is not soulful. Rather it 
is cold. It astonishes but never thrills the 
hearer by its depth of feeling. It is found 
in purely technical works, not usually in 
the great masterpieces for the violin. In 
the hands of the artist it may be rendered 
more soulful by the use of the vibrato. 
Even then it can be hardly considered as 
a noble means of expression. 


A Simple Aid In Holding Ghe Violin 
By WitaM F, Buswitz 


HE ART of holding a violin cor- 

rectly is found most difficult by 

women and men with long necks 
and sloping shoulders. A case that came 
to the writer’s attention is not unusual. 
A woman who, though she had advanced 
to the degree where she was playing in 
all positions with good tone quality and 
precision, gave up the violin on the ad- 
vice of her physician because of muscular 
cramps and nervousness induced by the 
exertion required to hold the violin. 

That maintaining the proper position in 
violin-playing should offer difficulties is 
not surprising. One is struck, in reviewing 
the literature on the subject, by the lack of 
agreement to be found even between the 
famous teachers. Prof. Auer, for instance, 
insists that his pupils support the violin 
without resting it upon the shoulder for 
the very good reason that, when the back 
of the violin rests upon the shoulder, the 
free vibrations of the back are interfered 
with and about one-third of the volume is 
lost. 

A simple experiment will convince any 
player that Prof. Auer is right. Sound the 


open strings, first when the violin lies upon 
the shoulder and again when it is held in 
such a way that its back is entirely free of 
any contact. Not only will the instrument 
show more volume in the second case but 
also its individual tone quality will be more 
apparent. 

But, have you ever tried to hold a vio- 
lin (as this method requires) with the 
use of the chin-rest and the collar-bone 
only, exerting “strong pressure” upon the 
strings with the fingers of the left hand 
without clamping the neck with the thumb? 
Prof. Auer and his illustrious pupils seem 
to be able to do so with amazing results; 
but there are many who cannot. 

Other authorities frankly advise the use 
of the left shoulder in holding the violin. 
Thistleton says, for example, in his helpful 
little book, “Modern Violin Technique,” 
page 7, “The violin is gripped firmly be- 
tween the chin and the left shoulder.” The 
latter method of holding the violin is per- 
haps the more common because of its com- 
parative ease and the general freedom 
resulting. Most players adopt it with modi- 
fications which vary according to body- 


build and the varieties of mechanical aida 
employed in holding the violin. | 


Two Chin-Rests 


} OST OF the shoulder-pads and- 
shoulder-rests on the market are open | 
‘to the objection that they rest against the 
back of the instrument and interfere with® 
its vibrations. A simple means of providing ~ 
a good shoulder grip on the violin without 
interfering with the vibrations of the back | 
is to afoen a second chin-rest, inverted, a_ 
few inches to the left of the chin-rest on 
the top, as illustrated in the drawing. Most 


pe Bridge 


Chin rest 


a 
1 


CE averted | ear view of 
272 rest Violin box 


violinists have acquired two or three chin- 
rests during experimentation with these — 
devices and with a little more engineering’ 
will be able to work out a combination well” 
suited to their needs. : 

Many violinists find it advisable to use a 
rather high chin-rest which straddles the 
tail-piece, and a flat, broad one for the 
under side, attached almost at right angles — 
to the upper one. If the player keeps the 
top of his violin toward his audience while | 
on the platform, the chin-rest on the back — 
will be unnoticed. This method will insure 
greater ease in playing and will in no way — 
harm the tone of the violin. 


Sum and Substance 
By C. M. J. 


Many a violinist considers “expression” 
as something added afterward, like frost- 
ing on cake—pretty and toothsome per- 
haps, but wholly unnecessary if the more 
solid qualities of artistic nutriment are 
to be considered. It would solve many a 
problem if this were so, but, as a matter of 
fact, expression is the essence of violin 
playing. It is to be put into any rendi-— 
tion, exercise or piece, like flour in the 
dough, to come out an integral and indis-— 
tinguishable part of the whole. 


———t 


Johnny Bull and the “Big 
Bull” Fiddle 


“Is that the thing your ’usband won in 
a raffle?” 


“Yes; but we think it was really made 
for a much bigger man ’cos my old man 
can’t get it under ’is chin no ’ow.”—Lon- 
don Humorist. 


H ETUDE 


| One of the commonest mistakes made 
by young violinists is attempting to play 
| too difficult music in public. After receiy- 
' ing the invitation to play, we are apt to 
think immediately of the “new piece” that 
we are studying at the time. This is nat- 
ural, of course, for we are most interested 
in what we are working on, and we all 
‘wish to show how far advanced we are. 
q e want to make as big an impression as 
_ possible. 
' Here is where we make part of our 
‘mistake. The audience, most of whom 
‘probably know little or nothing about the 
technic of violin playing, is not im- 
pressed by the difficulties that we have 
‘worked so hard to overcome. In fact, 
the better we have mastered the technical 
‘side of our music the less chance the audi- 
ence has to know that we are doing any- 
thing difficult or remarkable. Of course, 
if the difficulties have not been mastered, 
the audience will be impressed (after a 
fashion). How can it help it? On the 
other hand, it is easy to give the effect of 
brilliance with some of the simplest re- 
sources of the violin; so, if one must try to 
astonish his hearers, he need not go beyond 
_ his depth to do so. 
But the usual audience does not want 
| _ to be astonished or impressed, except when 
| 


f 


it is listening to a famous performer. It 
wants music that it can enjoy;. and its 
appreciation of the musician’s playing will 
be simply in proportion to the pleasure the 
music gives them. 

} Why, someone insists, should I not play 
my “new piece” if I play it well? There 
are at least two reasons for not doing so. 
First of all, few inexperienced players do 

their best in public. Aside from the nerv- 
ousness that most experience in the first 
public appearances, there are apt to be 
several external hindrances—a_ strange 

- piano, possibly too low or high in pitch, 
an unfamiliar accompanist, an uncomfort- 
ably warm or cold room and _ insufficient 
light. 

At home one generally manages to get 


Scales 
[ople e eR 


BErore an ettide, piece or exercise is 
begun the scale on the key of the com- 
position should be played both upward and 
downward. The playing of this scale may 
be systematized by having the pupils use 
the whole-note first, thus: 


then the half-note, quarter-note, eighth-note 
and sixteenth-note, in the order named: 


Ex.2 
Moderato 


When You Play in Public 


By Ropert C. FRANCIS 


‘round such difficulties or stop playing en- 
tirely until circumstances are favorable. 
But in public one has to play when the 
time comes, however one feels and what- 
ever the circumstances. Consequently, 
music that can be played fairly .well at 
home very often proves too hard for public 
performance—altogether too hard if the 
player is feeling nervous. Furthermore, 
the student is probably concentrating so 
on the technical difficulties of the new 
piece that he is not able to get a true idea 
of its musical content. On the other hand 
if he goes back to a piece a year or two 
old, he will be able to begin directly to 
concentrate on the emotional and ex- 
pressive elements. In getting out old 
music, pttt away as too easy, and going 
over it anew, accuracy and feeling may 
be acquired such as is impossible of at- 
tainment with a new piece. The student 
is delighted to find how much more in- 
teresting and beautiful it sounds than it 
did when it had to be confined to the 
lower positions and when there was not 
much feeling for the music. 

It is fun to re-finger such pieces to 
make them more melodious and expressive. 
Although simple music can be made rather 
difficult by changing certain fingerings, the 
real problem will be no longer one of notes 
but one of style and expression. Given 
a good, familiar tune, easy notes and a 
little experimenting with fingering and 
bowing, the result is usually music that 
really sings and speaks. 

New pieces may be played to the 
teacher and to friends. But in public 
only those compositions should be played 
into which the pupil can fling himself 
without fear of encountering technical dif- 
ficulties or of lapsing into feelingless in- 
terpretation. If he does this he will gain 
the reputation of really giving pleasure 
with his violin. He will gain more. He 
will acquire at the very start ease and 
sureness of performance, and, as a result, 
will really enjoy playing in public. 


First : 
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Moderato 
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thereby gaining speed at every change of 
note-values. 

Like strangers who enter a commercial 
building without studying the directory 
posted in the vestibule, music pupils are 
all too apt to take up the melody without 
glancing at the key signature at the begin- 
ning of the piece. Scale playing keeps the 
pupils wide awake to the key of the com- 
position. Also it reminds them of the 
places for “closed fingers,” an observation 
that must be strictly maintained if pure 
intonation is desired, 


“In the use of natural harmonics, that ts, those which are produced by 
placing the finger as lightly as possible on certain notes, the finger must 


touch just the correct spot. 


The correct spot is, in reality, about a quarter 


of a tone higher than where the written note would be stopped solidly 


pressed down. 


This will become evident to the student if he press down 


any one of the harmonics played. He will find that he is fully a quarter of 
a tone sharper than the written nole played solidly.’—JouHN Dunn. 
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Gustave Tinlot (Head of Fastman School 
of Music, Rochester, N. YD 


“I THANK you very much to have 
given me an opportunity to try these 
strings. I did it very thoroughly, 
and can say that I found them abvso- 
lutely perfect. They are true and the 
sound is marvelous. I certainly will 
warmly recommend the Concert 
Master violin strings to all my pupils 
and colleagues, as I will use them 
myself.’”’ 

Distinguished artists, among them 
Fritz Kreisler, have. adopted “The 
Concert Master” as the finest violin 
string which the world has produced. 
Try ““The Concert Master’ at your 
dealer’s. It will charm you into buy- 
ing a set for your violin. Armour and 
Company, Chicago, Il. 


the 


Concert Master 


VIOLINS 


Deep, Mellow, Soulful 


We are makers of high-grade violins, 

instruments of the finest tonal quality, 

appreciated by the greatest artists. Fasy 

terms, if desired, Get details today. 
GUSTAV V. HENNING 

302 University Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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THE NEW 


“Lewis’’ Catalog 
JUST OUT! 


Most complete exclusive line of 
Violins, Violas 
Cellos, Basses 


with all strings and acces- 
sories for the Professional 
Player and Teacher. Many 
new numbers and grades added to our large 
complete line. Special proposition to 
School Supervisors and Violin and Cello 
Teachers. Send for your copy today, free. 
Enclose professional card. 


WM. K. LEWIS & SON, Desk 36 
207 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me free of charge your 
New “Lewis” Catalog 


Name.... 


Address, 


SPARE TIME WORK 


Piano Tuning payseasily $2 to $4an hour. Requires 
about 90 minutes to tune average piano. Pay 
ranges around $5 per tuning. Player work also 
brings big pay. No capital needed. We train you 
thoroughly at home at small cost. Two diplomas 
granted. Get our free book—*‘Piano Tuning as 
a Business.”’ 
MACK INSTITUTE 

Crafton Station, ET-16 - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PIANO JAZZ 


Ultra modern Piano Jazz taught by mail, Note 
or ear. Easy rapid lessons for adult beginners, 
Also Self-instruction system for advanced pianists, 
Learn 358 Bass Styles, 976 Jazz Breaks, hundreds 
of Trick Endings, Hot Rhythms, Sock, Stomp and 
Dirt Effects; Symphonic and Wicked Harmony 
Write for free 


in latest Radio and Record Style. 
Booklet. 
Waterman Piano School, 1836 W. Adams St.. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Kill The Hair Root 


Mymethod is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ing again. Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet 
free. Write today enclosing 3 red stamps. We teach Beauty 
Culture. D. J. Mahler, 146-A Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 


VIOLINISTS 
ATTENTION: 


A New Book—Op, 30—is added to First Lessons in Violin Playing by Henry Hoare. 
Books are renumbered as follows: (] Bk. I—Op. 27, 0 
(All 1st Pos.) [£] Bk. 1V—Op.29 (3rd, 2nd, 1st, Half Pos.) Used by the most successful 
teachers. Price, $1.00 each; Introductory Offer-——5Oc ea., sent C. 0. D. Mark and Mail. 
CHICAGO EDUCATIONAL MUSIC LIBRARY, 


Bk. 1I—0Op. 30, (1 Bk. I1I—Op. 28, 


3209 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 
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sion Method. 


using your spare time for advancement. 


University Extension Conservatory 


CHICAGO 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
MEMBER OF 


1929 


Extension Courses by noted teachers, leading to Diplomas, Certificates, and Degrees— 
Awarded by the Authority of the State of Illinois. 

Instruction for the Beginner, Ambitious Amateur and the Professional 
can prepare yourself for a better position by studying at your convenience by the Exten- 


Musician. You 


A DISTINGUISHED FACULTY OF ARTIST TEACHERS 


No Entrance requirements except for Certificate and Degree Courses. 


Credits earned by 


HIGHEST STANDARDS OF MUSIC INSTRUCTION 


We offer courses in NORMAL PIANO, HARMONY, HISTORY OF MUSIC, AD- 
VANCED COMPOSITION (credited towards the Bachelor’s Degree), PIANO, VOICE, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT SINGING, VIOLIN, 
CORNET, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, REED ORGAN AND CHORAL CONDUCTING. 


Catalog and sample lessons sent on approval 


Address REGISTRAR 
Dept. B-35—-LANGLEY AVE. & 41st ST., CHICAGO 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIP OFFER 


A. limited number of Scholarships are offered graduates of Extension 


Courses who later come to Chicago for residential work. Get information 
about this important announcement which is just an added feature of the 


service offered ambitious earnest teachers. 


Prepare to enter Advanced 


Classes in private study by getting the training through the Extension 
Course which means entering Advanced Classes in the Resident School. 


It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 


| Summer Session 


Seven weeks, June 24 to August 10, 1929 


HE SUMMER 

| SESSIONS of 
the Sherwood Music 
School serve the inter- 
ests of the teacher or am- 
bitious student who wants 
to accomplish a great deal in 
a short time, leading to pro- 
fessional advancement, Cata- 
loggladly mailed upon request. 
Tuition rates very moderate, 
Outstanding features of the 
1929 Summer Session: 


Private Instruction 
In Piano, Voice, Violin, Church and Con- 
cert Organ, Theater Organ, Dramatic Art, 
Dancing, ’Cello, Wind Instruments, Theory, 
Composition, Languages. Faculty of 150, 
including many concert, operatic and ora- 
torio artists of national and international 
renown. ; 
Special Classes 

Piano Master Class, conducted by Sidney 
Silber. Violin Master and Normal Class, 
conducted by P. Marinus Paulsen. Other 
classes in Piano Normal and Teaching 
‘Repertoire; Harmony, Theory and Compo- 
sition; Orchestra Conducting; Accompany- 
ing; History and Appreciation of Music; 
Stage Deportment; Personal Development; 
Choral Conducting and Church Music; 
Sight-Singing and Ear-Training; Ensemble 
Playing; Operatic Ensemble. 


Class Piano 


Teacher-training course in the Class 
Method of Teaching Piano, now so widely 
used in public schools and private studios 
—with Certificate. 


Public School Music 


A seven-weeks course, leading to a Special 
Public School Music Teacher’s Certiticate, 
and providing thorough training in 
Methods, Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Mu- 
sic Literature, Appreciation, Conducting, 
Orchestration, History of Music, Harmony, 
and Applied Music. Special classes for 
Supervisors, in the advanced phases of 
school music. Department headed by 
Charles Espenshade and Lillian Lucas, who 
hold positions of unusual responsibility in 
the Chicago Public Schools. 


Band Conducting 


A four-weeks course, comprising eighty 
hours of class instruction in all phases of 
band conducting, given by Victor Jean 
Grabel, famous band conductor and 
composer. 


Theater Organ 
An intensive course by 
Mildred Fitzpatrickand Bob 
Keller, who rank among the 
most successful and highly 
paid theater organists in the 
country. Students of all grades accep- 
ted. Coaching for experienced theater 
organists. Training includes actual practice 
in film accompaniment. Four-manual 
movie organs, with a tremendous range of 
stops, are provided for practice purposes. 


Certificates—Degrees 


Summer Session courses lead to Teachers’ 
Normal Certificates in Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Organ; also to Special Public School Music 
Teacher’s Certificate; and are credited 
towards the Bachelor or Master of Music 
Degree. 


Recitals 


Six recitals by members of the Artist 
Faculty; free admission to Summer Session 
students. 


Living Accommodations 


Available at moderate rates in Sherwood 
Dormitory or in private homes inspected 
and listed by School. 


Six Vacation Excursions 
A series of Six Vacation Excursions, con- 
ducted by the School on Saturday after- 
noons, assures its Summer Session students 
ample recreation: 1. A boat trip on Lake 
Michigan. 2. A visit to the Field Museum. 
3. An automobile tour of the Chicago 
parks. 4. A visit to the Art Institute. 5. A 
visit to the Chicago Theater. 6. A trip to 
Ravinia Park to attend grand opera with 
Metropolitanand ChicagoGrand Opera stars. 


Financial Aid 


The Sherwood Music School maintains 
thirty-four Neighborhood Branches in 
Chicago and suburbs, in which are taught 
upwards of four thousand junior students 
of Piano, Violin, Voice, Wind Instruments 
and Dramatic Art. In order to help 
talented students of these subjects who wish 
to begin courses of preparation lasting con- 
tinuously over two or more years, but whose 
funds are not entirely sufficient for their 
plans, the School can provide teaching 
positions in these Branches which will help 
to defray the expenses of advanced study. 
Applicants for financial aid through these 
teaching positions are given a special course 
of training to fit them for their duties as 
Junior Department instructors. The length 
of the preliminary course necessary to take 
advantage of this aid naturally varies, 
according to the previous training and 
experience of applicants. Summer Session 
courses are offered which help applicants 
to qualify themselves in a minimum of 
time. If you are interested in qualifying 
yourself for this form of financial assist- 
ance, ask for details, 


SOUR REQUEST for 4 
Summer Session Catalog will 
receive prompt attention! 


Sherwasd (Dusie School 


{Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sherwood} 
FINE ARTS BUILDING 


>. 410 So. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ik 


THE ETUDE 


VIOLIN QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


By Ropert Bratne 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 


and address of the inquirer. 


Only initials, or Relat given, will be. published. 


The Spiral Kffect. 

R, B. €.—I am afraid that I cannot see 
any advantage in practicing full bows, with 
the hand going through a series of spirals. 
The bow should be drawn steadily at right 
angles to the strings. The “spiral effect,” 
which you describe, is exactly what should 
be guarded against if a true singing tone 
is to be produced. 


The Brothers Amati. 

kK. M. P.—Your violin is probably an imita- 
tion Amati. A well-known authority says: 
“Amati, Antonio and Hieronymo, commonly 
known as ‘The Brothers Amati,’ worked: to- 
gether under this name from 1575 to 1625.” 
If the date on your label, “1757” (the year 
when the violin was made) is correct, you 
can see that your violin cannot be a genuine 
Amati. 2. If genuine, your violin might be 
worth several thousand dollars, but it is 
practically certain that it is only a copy. It 
may be a good violin for all that, and you 
may find it worth your while to have it ex- 
amined by an expert. 


Lupot Label. 

H. J. P.—Nicholas Lupot was the greatest 
yiolin maker of France. He is known in 
violin-making history _as the ‘Nineteenth 
Century Stradivarius’ and his violins have 
risen in value very greatly within the past 
thirty years. I find a choice specimen listed 
as high as $3,500 in a late catalogue of an 
American violin dealer. In 1890 a fine Lupot 
could be bought in Europe for as little as 
$400 to $500. However, although the label 
in your violin is correctly worded, it may 
be only a copy of a Lupot, as there are many 
imitations of his work, all duly labeled in 
the same way as the genuine. Show your 
violin to an expert and get his opinion. 


Cello Bass-Bar 

A. R.—Oswald Schilbach, expert repairer, 
of New York City, says of the cello bass-bar, 
“Phe size of a cello bass-bar is optional, de- 
pending entirely on the thickness and qual- 
ity of wood of the top of the cello, <A de- 
ciding factor in tone is also the tension in 
fitting. A safe all-around width at the posi- 
tion of the bridge is 46 inch, tapering at 
both ends to about %. The height at the 
bridge is about an inch, though the ends are 
flush with the top. 


Unknown Maker 


D. C. L.—TI cannot find anything recorded 
concerning the maker whose, name appears on 
the Jabel in your violin. He is probably one 
of the thousands of obscure makers with 
only a local reputation. The violin may be 
a good one for all that, for many makers 
quite unknown to fame have made excellent 
instruments. 


Retail Prices 

T. R. C.—Retail prices of musical merchan- 
dise are usuall* about double what the dealer 
pays at wholesale, or sometimes a little less. 
Thus a violin bow which costs three dollars 
at wholesale would be priced at from five 
to six dollars by the retail dealer, This is 
not net profit, by any means, as the dealer 
has his overhead to pay, rent, heat, light, 
advertising, clerk hire and a thousand and 
one miscellaneous expenses. ; 


Box Office Balancing 


J. C-—You would have to apply to their 
managers to ascertain the fees paid to con- 
cert violinists. Violinists of the first rank 
would no doubt receive at least $2,500 for a 
concert appearance or yiolin recital. The 
amount varies somewhat according to the 
importance of the engagement and size of 
the city where the concert is held, so that no 
definite scale of prices can be laid down for 
any artist. Violinists of lesser note re- 
ceive, of course, very much less. It is a busi- 
ness proposition, and the amount paid de- 
pends -entirely on the box-office drawing 
power of the artist. 


An Errant A-string 


J. B. R.—It is a very common fault for 
violins to have a harsh, piercing metallic, 
nasal A string, while the quality of the other 
strings is fairly good, With gathering age 
and constant usage, the quality of the A 
string sometimes improves considerably and 
sometimes not, Whether your violin could 
be improved by adjustment of the sound post 
and bass bar or by being rebuilt would be a 
problem for an expert repairer, 


How Many Positions? 
V. F.—It is usually considered that there 
are seven regular positions in violin playing. 


However, as many passages lie above the 
seventh position, many count these higher 


passages as being in the eighth, ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth or even four- 
teenth positions. In ordinary violin compo- 
sitions of medium grade few passages above 
the seventh position occur, but in very dif- 
ficult pieces we often find passages above the 
seventh, In the Legende, by Wieniawski, for 
instance, we find a high G, on the FP string, 
which is really in the thirteenth position. It 
all depends on whether or not you consider 
notes above the seventh position as belong- 
ing to regular positions, 


Selecting a Violin 

J. M. .—Sorry I cannot help you, since, 
in justice to its advertisers, Tih Erupr can- 
not discuss prices and values of violins, 
pianos, and other musical instruments whieh 
are of modern make. Try to have two or 
three of the violins you name sent you on 
selection, and 
violinist help you make a selection. 


Advice from a Distance 

W. K.—I cannot judge whether or not your 
progress has been satisfactory solely by the 
list of pieces you haye studied. I should 
want to know how many hours a day you 
have practiced in order to learn them and 
how well you play them. This I could not 
tell without a personal hearing. I cannot 
advise whether it would be best for you to 
aim at the profession, either, without know- 
ing you, and hearing you play, so that I 
could judge your talent and personality. 
Your teacher would be best fitted to advise 
you in all these matters, or you could go to 
the nearest large city and get the opinion of 
some disinterested violin teacher. The fol- 


lowing pieces might interest you: Meditation 


trom “Thais,” by Massenet; Der Sohn der 
Haide, by Keler-Bela; Sirth Air Varié, by De 
Beriot; Air Varié, by Rode; Concerto in A 
minor, by Accolay ; Orientale, by Cui; Sou- 
venir, by Drdla; Cavatina, by Raff. 


Willer Viola 

R. I.—Johann Michael Willer made vio- 
lins and violas at Prague, in the eighteenth 
century. He would hardly be classed as 
famous, but made some fair instruments. 
Violins or violas made by makers of this 
rank are judged purely by their tone quality 
and have no added value on account of the 
fame of their maker. You would have to 
send your viola to a reputable dealer ‘in old 
instruments to get an idea of its value. The 
chances are the viola is genuine, since the 
instruments of makers of this rank are rarely 
copied, 


Maple tor Backs 

G. B. B.—In justice to its advertisers TH 
EKrcpE cannot discuss the merits of violins 
and other musical instruments of modern 
makes. I would adyise you to take up the 
matter concerning the violins you have made 
With some: experienced violin maker. 2. Ma- 
ple has been found the most satisactory wood 
for making the backs of violins. 


Violin Studies Graded 

M. C—The Fiorillo and Rode studies are 
usually considered as grade 6; Gaviniés, 24 
studies, grade 6; Paganini, 24 caprices, grade 
7; Bach, six sonatas for violin solo, grade 6 


COM ts: 


Futile Descriptious A 

G. A. S.—Tive first-named maker would 
hardly be classed as “‘famous,”’ but has made 
some good instruments. 2, The second is 
probably a copy of Nicolo Amati, famous 
Cremonese maker, as stated on the label. The 
other word stamped in the wood may be the 
trade-mark of the maker or the factory where 
the violin’ was made. There is very small 
chance that the violin is a genuine Amati, 
although it is net absolutely impossible that 
it is. If you want to know definitely what 
these violins are and their value, you will 
have to send them to a good dealer in old 
violins for examination. No one ean tell 
from written descriptions, 


Revarnishing 

I. R.—While I cannet decide definitely 
without seeing- the violin, I would not ad- 
vise you to revarnish it unless a great por- 
tion of the varnish has been destroyed. Prob- 
ably it needs only cleaning with a good clean- 
ing mixture. You will find a recipe for such 
a mixture in the issue of Tr Brupe for 
February, 1929, Also any music store can 
supply it. 


Modern Model 

W. E. M.—dAccording to the label, your 
violin is a comparatively modern instrument, 
made in Venice in 1887 by a maker whose 
name is not recorded in any available list 
of tamous violin makers. The label states 
that it was made in imitation of a Stradi- 
yarius. 2.,There was a famous Cremonese 
maker named Domenico Montagnana. I can- 
not tell you anything about your violin with- 
out secing it. There are experts in violin 
appraising to whom you can show it, in San 
Francisco. Any violinist in the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra can give you the 
address of such a one who can give you an 
opinion on your violin, 


Guidantus Violin 

W. G. H.—The label in your violin is evi- 
dently intended for a Guidantus violin, but 
it is not correctly worded, These labels 
should read : 

Joannes Florenus Guidantus Pecit 
Bononiae Anno 17— 

There is considerable mystery about this 
maker, Ie is supposed by some to be the 
same as Floreno Guidante who made violins 
in Bologna, Italy. in the 18th century. It 
would be only guess work to try and set a 
value on this violin without seeing it. Send 
your violin to an expert, and he can give 
you the approximate value. 


have some friend who is a 


-> 


‘Sonata or other long piece 


older. 
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Finger Gips 


By Leonora Sitt AsHton 


Correct elbow position, relaxed arm 
muscles, flexible wrists, strength and adap- 
tability of the vital hinge of the knuckles, 
though all demand our special and right- 


ful attention, are but preparations for 
that sound which is brought forth by 
the touch of the finger tips on the 


keys. To say that the finger tip is merely 
the passive instrument -of these varied 
forces is to reason incorrectly. Just as 
the expressions, “looking at things with 
unseeing eyes” and “an absent-minded 
stare,” mean that the eyes are working 
automatically, are fulfilling their mission 
of seeing in the letter but not in the spirit, 
so the unthinking work of the finger 
tips results in unmusical sound, or, to re- 
peat the expression, “absent-minded play- 
ing.” 

Relaxed muscles are a means to an end. 
They form the perfect avenue through 
which the electric currents from the brain 
pass directly to the finger tips. 

A great surgeon’s mind, for instance, is 
in his finger tips, so acutely do they register 
in his thought the parts of the human 
anatomy which he touches, The piano 


s 


player should strive for this same kind of 
finger-consciousness. 

It is fascinating to notice the difference 
in the way people make use of their fingers. 
In picking up anything large or small some 
will do it clumsily, half grasping the ob- 
ject, clinging to it too violently or losing 
hold and dropping it altogether. Such a 
person is not “finger minded,” as Mr. 
Thomas Tapper once said. Though the 
fingers are half conscious of the work 
which is given them to do, the intelligence 
has not penetrated to these muscles as it 
should. 

Another person touches or lifts an ob- 
ject with exquisite ease. Everything that 
he does is done well and accurately. Such 
a person is “finger minded.” 

Thinking of the finger tips as the mouth- 
piece of musical expression, the student 
can not belittle the part they play in musical 
performance. They are akin to the point 
of the sculptor’s chisel, the hairs of the 
brush of an artist, the pen of the writer. 
They are the point of contact upon which 
all the forces which. make up a fine musical 
performance are brought to bear, 


TEACHER'S Rounp TABLE 


(Continued from page 435) 


for three two-hour periods a day. It is 


desirable to change the order of these 
groups from day to day. 

Grovr I 
Finger and arm exercises ...... Y, hour 
SHUCIeS) Mount itu ioe s'- 34 hour 


New piece, of moderate length.. 34 hour 


2 hours 


Total 
-Grovur II 
Seales and arpeggios Y% hour 


1 hour 


Review pieces (repertory) ............ uM 

TLORALT Cres, 3 sake dad CO er oer 2 hours 
Group ITI 

Bape traimung sence cts Fon on aAnre Y% hour 

Sight ‘reading ./conaaneiabrasah oe Y% hour 

Transposition and writing ...... % hour 

Reading biography ............ % hour 
[oi v2) Mere Cae ich oy Breit atc) NOULS 


The last item should be carried on while 
resting in a hammock. If you fall asleep 
in the process, so much the better ! 


From Monochord to Piano 


(Continued from page 426) 


piano is the universal instrument, and it 
was Cristofori alone who conceived it and 


_ brought it forth two hundred years ago. 


And Now at Home! 
HE HISTORY of the piano since his 


time is a history of constant change 
and improvement. During the next fifty 
years progress was slow, and it almost 
seemed for a time that the master’s work 
had been stillborn, Then a great line of 
craftsmen sprang up—Broadwood, Stein, 
Streicher, Kirkman, Hawkins, HKrard—in 
London, Vienna and Paris. And following 
them began to come the Americans, with 
Behrent, of Philadelphia, the pioneer of 
them all, turning out his first instrument 
in 1775. In 1798 Benjamin Crehore was 
making pianos in Boston. The Metropoli- 
tan Museum has preserved to us in the 
Crosby-Brown collection one of Crehore’s 
instruments which is seen in Illustration VI. 


~ It is a square pianoforte, as first devel- 


oped fyqm the oblong clavichord by Zumpe 
of London in 1760. The workmanship is 
good and the design soundly carried out. 
American genius took kindly from the 
first to the pianoforte. The Steinert col 
lection at Yale has a fine specimen by 
Hisky of Baltimore, only a few years 
Then came that remarkable genius, 
Hawkins, and later Alpheus Babcock, 
whose name stands out because in 1825-6 
he took out patents for applying cast-iron 
framing to ptano construction, thus es- 
tablishing the American school of inde- 


pendent piano making and providing an- 
Bs 


, 
other national anniversary for celebration. 

Then, just one hundred years ago, again, 
Robert Wornum of London invented the 
form of action with tape and back check 
which has made possible the modern home 
piano. A specimen of his work with his 
action in it forms part of the Steinert 
collection at Yale. 

It is only when oné tries to imagine life 
without the piano that one comes to realize 
how much civilization owes to the adven- 
turous and fearless thinkers and workers 
who willingly braved ridicule and the force 
of prejudice in order to carry to fruition 
their revolutionary ideas. This brief ac- 
count of the origin and history of the piano 
is dedicated to the memory of Bartolommeo 
Cristofori of Padua and Florence in the 
confidence that if he now might but see 
for himself how American craftsmen have 
carried on the work he began he would 
feel neither disappointed nor displeased. 


SELF-HELP. QUESTIONS 
WHITES. ARTICLE 

1. What was the particular limitation of 
the clavichord? Of the harpsichord? 

2. What is the relationship between 
harpsichord and spinet? 

3. In what way may Hebenstreit be said 
to have suggested the invention of the 
piano? 

4. Who invented the piano and what 
date may be given for the invention? 

5. Name two improvements in piano- 
forte making which are of American 
origin? 


ON MR. 
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Pusic in Paris 
(Continued from page 424) 


Then follow theory, harmony, counter- 
point, and other branches, with ten classes ; 
piano, with nine; wind instruments, with 
eight; dramatic declamation, with six; 


first prize in pianoforte playing at the 
Conservatoire. He has toured Europe as 
a virtuoso with great success. His com- 
positions and his special editions are nu- 


instrumental and vocal ensemble, with four ; 
repetition des roles, with four; history of 
music, with two; harps, two; piano accom- 
paniment, one; organ, one; conducting, one; 
and so on. The number of students in each 
class, except in the classes for solfeggio, 
history, and similar studies, which may be 
taught in large groups, is limited to ten 
or twelye French born students and two 
students from other lands. The age limit 
differs in the various classes; but it is 
very strictly observed. Tuition in the 
Conservatoire is the gift of the state. 
Therefore, the entrance examinations are 
very strict and the work very severe. 
We had the pleasure of attending the 
classes of the eminent French piano 
teacher, M. Isidor Philipp, and of witness- 
ing the very earnest attitude of the stu- 
dents and the gravity with which all of 
the work is conducted. M. Isidor Philipp 
was born at Pesth, Hungary, Sept. 2, 
1863. He went to Paris at the age of 
three. He is a naturalized French citizen. 
He is a pupil of Chopin’s famous disciple, 
Georges Mathias. Later he became the 
pupil of Ritter, Stephen Heller, and 
Camille Saint-Saéns. In 1883 he won the 


merous and have been widely praised for 
their refinement, breadth and scholarship. 
It is as a writer of pedagogical material 
that his great fame has come. Many 
present-day virtuosos, including the fa- 
mous Brazilian pianist, Guiomar Noyaes, 
are among his pupils. Since, 1903 he has 
been Professor of Pianoforte Playing at 
the Paris Conservatoire, 


Historical Treasures 


OGETHER with M. Widor and M. 
Philipp, we visited the museum. This 
is most interesting from the musician’s 
standpoint. The collection of old violins is 
especially fine and is beautifully displayed 
under glass, so arranged that the in- 
struments may be turned for inspection 
without opening the case. Here one also 
may see the piano upon which Rouget de 
Lisle played for the first time his Mar- 
seillaise. The Museum is open free to the 
public twice a week. 
In the compass of two’ articles it is ob- 
viously impossible to give more than a 
few of the high lights of musical achieve- 


(Continued on page 484) 


Marig ANTOINETTE’S ORGAN 
Now in St. Sulpice in Paris 
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12? Ask ANOTHER ??? 


1. What is a symphonic poem? 
x 2. What is the name of the well-known 
epera by, Saint-Saéns? 

3. When did Schubert die? 

4. How many thirty-second notes equal 
a double-dotted quarter note? 
F 5. What do the letters “D. CG.” at the 
end of a piece mean? 
_ 6 What two great composers’ names 
begin with “H?” 

7. What is an accent? 

8. What is a polonaise ? 

9. For what instrument 
chiefly write? 

10. From what is this taken? 


' 


did «Chopin 


(Answers on page 471.) 


Fairy Fingers 
By Mary MULLEN 


I play that my ten fingers 
Are fairies in the wood; 
And one that lags and lingers 
Is not a-dancing good. 


/ You should see them dancing, 
What perfect time they kecp! 

Nymph-like they are prancing 
Within the forest decp. 


‘They all must know their places, 
‘ As fairies do, I’m told, 

— Alnd not forget the graces 

: And time their pose to hold. 


Sometimes I play Legato, 

- And then they all hold hands ; 

<Ind when I play Staccato, 
They jump at my commands, 


The scales I know they love most, 

; For cach one has a part; 

And once I heard my! thiwnb boast, 
That she was first to start. 


— But as a rule my fairies, 
Just live for Harmony; 

" Por cach one knows she carries 

Ad part in Melody. 

Ld? 


Major and Tinor 
Major and Minor sound 
\ what alike, 

Some think their 

+) Sounds are 

ee » Confusing ;. 

- But the way many folks 
Can't tell which is which, 
_I really think is 


e 


>» 
A 


‘eared, more and more soiled. 


Susanne and Her T¥usic 


By Marion Benson Matruews 


SUSANNE was a little girl who liked to 
practice. She really enjoyed her hours at 
the piano and learned her scales, exercises 
and pieces thoroughly. Her teacher and 
her mother could not complain that Su- 
sanne neglected her practicing. But there 
was one thing that teacher and mother 
could—and did—complain about. That was 
the way Susanne treated her music. You 
would think a girl who was so fond of her 
music would be very careful of it, and keep 
it in good condition, wouldn’t you? But 
Susanne didn't! She was always saying, 
“Oh, I meant to go over my music books 
and pieces to-day, and mend them with that 
new tape and put them in their proper 
places—but I just forgot! I had so many 
other things to do!” 


Ths Poor torn Gook . 


So her music became more and more dog- 
And some- 
times she would find a page from one 
book tucked away in a volume where it 
certainly had no business to be. 

One night as Susanne was lying in her 
little bed, she said to herself, “I must attend 
to my music to-morrow. I must.’ For 
that very afternoon teacher and mother had 
hoth spoken severely about how Susanne’s 
music looked, and Susanne did feel ashamed 
that she had not yet given it her attention. 

‘It's high time something was done.” 
snapped a cross little voice. “It is indeed! 
Look at me! My corners are all gone— 
gone because Susanne handles me so rough- 
ly, and throws me around. And pages three 
and four are missing. I feel very lonely 
without them. I cannot imagine where 
Susanne has left them.” 

Susanne lifted her head and gazed in the 
direction whence the voice had come.. At 
the foot of her bed was a queer assemblage. 
There in a row were all of Susanne’s music 
hooks, with several pieces of sheet music. 


“ 


, of scales. 


It was one of the latter which had spoken. 
“T can tell you!” spoke up a solemn, fat 
hook of exercises. “They are tucked in 
here among my leaves. I shall be glad to 
return them. They are all very well in 
their proper place, but I must say that 
Jeaves from a gay, lively waltz like you do 
not helowg with a sober fellow like me.” 


The Mending Tepa.- 


“Susanne was very careless with me, too,” 
piped a collection of duets. “Once one of 
my pages fell to the floor—which would 
not have happened if-the page had been 
fastened in when it first became loose. 
Susanne snatched it up and thrust it into 
the first volume which met her eye—” 

“And that was myself!” finished a book 
“T’ve been waiting for a chance 
to return the page to you. We can now give 
back each other’s lost leaves, but, alas, we 
cannot mend ourselves. Some one else 
must do that. If we are not mended, we 
shall soon be as.mixed up as ever.” 

“And my binding!” groaned another vol- 
ume.” Susanne let me fall to the floor with 
a thump; this loosened my binding and 
made my back ache.” 

“She declares that music,” 
said a mazurka; “but if she really loved 
us she could not treat us so cruelly.” 

“Perhaps she doesn't realize that she is 
cruel,” piped another voice. “I am sure it 
is just thoughtlessness and—” 


she ‘loves’ 


“Oh, I wouldn't be cruel to you for any- 
thing!” broke in Susanne. “To-morrow 
I will—” 

“But at the sound of her voice all the 
music vanished, and although Susanne 
looked in every nook and corner she could 
not find it. 

You can imagine how astonished her 
mother was when Susanne marched into 
the living-room next morning, and said in 
a determined tone, “Please give me the 
mending tape and scissors, mother. I’m 
going to fix up my music so that it will 
look as good as new.” 
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he Understudy 


By GERTRUDE GREENHALGH WALKER 


Betty came racing home from. school 
filled with enthusiasm and. excitement. Miss 
Baldwin, the school teacher, had told them 
next Monday morning she would have a 
tryout for the class pianist. Betty did 
want the position and told her mother 
that she was going to be an applicant for 
it. “I sincerely hope you get it,” answered 
mother, “but do not be too disappointed if 
you do not. It seems to me that I have 
heard Miss Brown caution vou many times 
to pay more attention to your rhythm.” 

“Oh, mother, that was just in my exer- 
IT am sure I shall manage the school 
songs all right.” 

At Jast Monday came. There were 
several girls and a few boys who would 


cises. 


like to be chosen as class pianist. They 
were asked to play the Star Spangled 
Banner and ‘several school songs. After 


all had been tried out Miss Baldwin made 
the decision that John Doe should be the 
pianist because he had the best rhythm 
and was most accurate about harmony. 

One day John came to school feeling 
pretty blue. His family were going to 
move to another state. : 

“Oh, John, we shall all miss you, es- 
pecially at music hour,” said teacher, “and 
I shall have to find some one to be class 
pianist again.” 

“Oh,” thought Betty, “Mother was right.” 
Friday when the second tryout took place 
Betty was again an applicant. 

This time teacher said “Why Betty, dear, 
how you have improved since last fall! 
However did you do it?” 

Betty smiled and said, “T was an under- 
study to John.” 

“Understudy ? 
Betty ?” 

“Well, mother told me last year, when I 
lost out, that most all musical comedies and 
plays had an extra person in the cast, one 
who knew the different roles. If ever the 
leading lady or any other member took 
sick, the understudy would take her place 
temporarily and sometimes permanently, 
and the play would go on as usual. So I 
understudied John, and when he made an 
introduction or an interlude in a piece I 
listened and found out how he did it, and 
counted so that my rhythm would be ac- 
curate in everything T practiced. 

“Well, I am sure she will be happy this 
time, Betty, and incidentally you have pro- 
vided the class with this month’s motto. 
He wha achieves success docs so becouse 
he has prepared for it.” 


What do you mean, 


When the scales get all higalety-piggly, 
With the fingers rebellious and wriggly; 
Just play them quite slow, 
ind soon they will go 

as smooth as they once 


wiggly. 


Just had been 


Little Biographies for Club Meetings 
No. 19 


Massenet 


Jutes MAssExet (pronounce JMJassanay) 
modern French composer. In 
many ways he is like Saint-Saéns (JUNIoR 
Etrupe for May). They both studied at 
the Paris Conservatoire, where they both 
won several prizes for their work; they 
both wrote operas; both included Biblical 
subjects in their operas, a thing very few 
composers have done; and both lived to 
be quite old, Saint-Saéns being eighty-six 
and Massenet, seventy. 

Massenet was born in 1842 and entered 
the Conservatoire at the age of eleven. 
After several years of study he won the 
“Prix de Rome” which is the highest prize 
attainable and gives the winner an oppor- 
tunity to travel and study in “Italy. 


is another 


Ce, 
1842—w AssENET—1912 


On his return to Paris, one of his first 
operas was produced, and from that time 
on he wrote incessantly, mostly for the 
stage which he loved. The famous Elegy 
which so many know now as a short song 
or as arranged for some instrument, was 
originally written as incidental music to a 


drama, the rest of which has been forgotten. 
The original arrangement was for voice, 
violoncello and piano. 

Besides his operas Massenet 
wrote several lighter stage pieces, such as 
the fairy ballet, “Cendrillon.” But his fame 
comes from his melodious and popular 
operas, among the best known of which are 
“Thais” (pronounced Tah-ees), “Heérodi- 
ade” (in which appear Biblical characters), 
“Manon,” the most famous of all, in which 
he tried to follow some of the theories of 
Wagner. This opera has been given fre- 
quently in every country where operas are 
performed. “Le Cid,” “Werther” and “Le 
Jongleur de Notre-Dame” are others. In 
this last Massenet has used the ideas of the 
medieval miracle plays, in which the people 
of the middle ages loved to act. These old 
plays were partly religious and partly 
legendary, and in this one the principal 
character is a “jongleur,” one of those 
roaming minstrels of medieval France. 

Massenet died in 1912. 

As most of his compositions are for the 
stage it is hard to give a program at your 
meetings. Perhaps you can borrow some 
“records” of his operas, such as the beauti- 
ful Aria from “Manon,” or the Meditation 
from “Thais.” Some of his smaller things 
for piano are Aragonaise, from “The Cid,” 
Longing, Op. 10, Black Butterfly Walts, 
Elegie. 

The Meditation from “Thais” might be 
played by one of your violinists if it is not 
too difficult. Some clubs, of course, could 
do these more difficult things though they 
would be quite impossible for smaller 
clubs. 


serious 


Questions on Little Biographies 


When did Massenet live? 
In what ways is he like Saint-Saéns? 
Who was one of his famous pupils? 
What type of composition did he 
write almost exclusively? 

5. Name some of his best-known operas. 
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Alice in Music-Land 


By ANNETTE M. LINGELBACH 


Chapter I. Down to the Little Garden 

Alice had played pretty tone-pictures 
yesterday and the day before, but that was 
not today. _Today she had done badly. 
She had played enough wrong notes to 
make a second Rubinstein Etude of False 
Notes; and, if she had painted any tone- 
pictures at all, they must have looked all 
blurred and pale; and finally, if the metro- 
nome had a voice, otherwise than _ its 
bothersome creak, it no doubt would have 
said, “Play? Why, of course not! She 
can’t play evenly, with me helping her with 
every single note and rest!” 

Which would have been all very true, 
reflected Alice; and she struck another 
false note. In Wonderland it was dif- 
ferent; there you just sang with the Rab- 
bit, and the Duchess had her dear little 
baby. But here— — — 

As Alice raised her eyes to see if the 
piece really did have a theme after all, 
her eyes traveled further up to the metro- 
nome. And, ah me! how the metronone 
had changed since Alice had played her 
last wrong note. It had positively stopped 
being a metronome and, instead, had 
turned into a ladder with cupboards where 
the little figures for tempo had been. In- 
deed, it was even murmuring a faint in- 
vitation to Alice to go down its ladder. 

“Alice! Come to Music-Land, Alice.” 

It was all very strange, so strange, in- 
deed, that Alice did not know what to 
make of it. Still, in the flash of a six- 
teenth note, she had climbed into a little 


heart-shaped elevator and was sliding 
rapidly down the penduium. As she passed 
the dainties and the sweetmeats in the 
cupboards, she could see familiar names 
printed on them: Minuet, Scherzo, Go 
Slow, Softer Here, Crescendo. As she 
changed slowly from traveling at whole- 
note time to thirty-second-note time, she 
kept saying to herself: 

“Well, well, this is indeed strange. It 
all comes of my being Alice. I do hope 
they don’t ask me to play any of my pieces 
in Music-Land. I haven’t reviewed my 
old ones for ages, and 1 know my new 
ones wouldn’t please even a musical tur- 
tle.” 

Suddenly Alice stopped traveling. Forte! 
And down she landed in a little tunnel 
which was dark as aj quarter-note. Al- 
ready she could see dear Mr. Metronome, 
looking very little and happy, opening the 
gate that led into a little garden of sun- 
shine and flowers. Alice sat up abruptly. 
She must catch up with him! He had 
really been such a help to her in her prac- 
tice-hours. 

She ran breathlessly down the passage- 
way. Mr. Metronome had already disap- 
peared into the garden. Suddenly she 
stopped. Printed right on the gate itself 


were these words: 

“Only persons who practice one hour 
every day, count slowly, and keep their 
hands in good position may enter this gar- 
den. 


No trespassing !” 


DeEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I have recently subscribed for THE 
Erupe and I think it is a wonderful maga- 
zine. I am fourteen years old and have 
been taking piano lessons for about three 
years. I have six pupils that 1 am teach- 
ing piano to. I intend to make music 
teaching my vocation, and so I thought I 
might as well start early and get experi- 
ence. My own teacher thought it a good 
idea, too. Last summer I had my first 
recital and it turned out very successfully. 
I have organized a music club for my pu- 
pils who range from nine years to twelve 
years, and its name is the “Golden Hour 
of Music Club.” I composed a little song 
for them to sing at the end of each meet- 
ing, and we also have a constitution. We 
meet every two weeks at each other’s 
homes. The purpose of the club is to 
study about the great musicians and to 
study the history of the piano and piano 
music. I would be glad to hear from any 
of the Erupe readers who perhaps have 
suggestions for our club. 

Very truly yours, 
Frep McGowan, 
417 Zara St., Mt. Oliver Station, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Dear JuNion Etupe: 

I’ve been wanting to write to you for 
such a long time. You may be sure I 
enjoyed reading the letters of all your little 
friends. I am very fond of music and have 
already done two music examinations. I 
got honors at the last examination which 
took place this month. I would like to get 
a letter from any of your little friends if 
any one would care to write to me. 

With best wishes, 

From your friend, 
Joan Scott, (Age 10). 

Presentation Convent, 

Royapuram, Madras. 


Puzzle 
By HELEN OLIPHANT BATES 


The initial letters, reading down, will 
spell the name of a three-tone chord. 

1. The keynote of a scale. 

2. The fundamental tone of a chord. 


3. The difference in pitch between two — 


tones. 


4. The introduction of a note previous — 


to the harmony to which it belongs. 
5. The fifth degree of the scale. 
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JUNIOR ETUDE CONTEST 


THE Juntor Erupe will award three 


_ pretty prizes each month for the best and 


3 


-one hundred and fifty words. 


neatest original stories or essays and an- 


swers to puzzles. 


Subject for story or essay this month— 
“Modern Music.” Must contain not over 
Any boy 
or girl under fifteen years of age may 
compete whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the JuNtor ETupE 
Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 


©he (Care of the Violin 


(PRIZE WINNER) 

The violin, being a very sensitive instru- 
ment, must have excellent care. If great 
pains are not taken with the instrument it 
will soon be ruined. The. rosin which 


~ comes off the bow onto the violin eats into 


‘also spoil the tone. 


‘the wood and soon plays havoc if not wiped 


off often. The tone of the instrument may 
be entirely ruined by varnish. The sound- 
post must be in the right position or the 
tone will not be mellow. Cheap strings 
The keeping place of 
the violin must be carefully selected as the 


_ dryness and dampness affect it and are 


thing. 


> 
‘ 


ih 
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instrument. 


_ Virginia Erdman, Margaret 


often the cause of broken strings. Dust 
must be kept from the violin. The sensi- 
tive instrument must be handled with the 
utmost care and should never be neglected. 
A real lover of the violin will always take 
care of the wonderful instrument. 
Forest Hate (Age 14), 
Ohio. 


he (Care of the Violin 


(Priz—E WINNER) 


The violin, called colloquially ‘‘fiddle,”’ 
is the smallest and highest pitched of the 
group of four-stringed musical instru- 
ments. Like all other instruments, it re- 
quires care. The violin, when not in use, 
should be properly incased. This prevents 
it from getting dirty and being abused. 
The violin should be handled carefully, 
never being allowed to be banged on any- 
The scroll, pegs, saddle, and all 
parts should be kept clean and in first-class 
order. Caution should be observed in tun- 
ing and adjustment of pegs and bridge. 
The bow should also be handled with the 
utmost care, and the rosining of the bow 
done carefully. Thus, when well cared 
for and kept in good condition, the violin 
is found to be a truly wonderful musical 


Henri Cievecann (Age 13) 
Arkansas. 


LETTER Box List 


Letters have been received from the fol- 
lowing, but space does not permit printing: 
Harold Brown, Emma Ruth Siler, Viola Car- 
ver, Hazel Findley, Martha Goeser, Margaret 
Williamson, Jane C. Evans, Aerial ‘Bert Vess, 
Angeline Dress, Maria Kirchman, Katherine 
Leitch, Haydn Rodway, Alida Vellekamp, 
Betty "Jane Auer, Hateva Smith, Cyril Let- 
vick,* Lorraine Tassinare, Ruth Morris, Mabel 
Troindle, Margaret Journey, lla Klosterman, 
Sylvia Cook, Nell West Fleming, Jessie Mathe- 
son, Betty Moxley, Grace E. Pitt, Mildred 
Musslewh te, Annette Marchildon, Millie Mae 
Mahan, Florence Turner, Erdene Smith, Ruth 
Vogel, Edith Carver, Ruth Shimer, Mary Mes- 
sersmith. 


HonorRABLE MENTION FOR MarRCH 


PUZZLES 
Victor Schneider, 


Caroline McGee, Kath- 
erine Bayfill, June Hulleen, Violet Fraser, 
Leo Wolpert, Marian Downs, Eva Ruth 
_ Meinke, orothy Hyde, Shirley Heckel, Vir- 
mia Dodge, Flora Williams, Rose Vallely, 
elen Shaffer, Margaret Mary Travis, Betty 
Jane Auer, Ila Klasterman, Phyllis Kemp, 
"McGinty, Cather- 
e Wallace, Margaret Sullivan, Floyd Rust 
Smith, Frances Sullivan, Juanita Graham, 
ond Barnwell, Raymond Suckstorf, Mary 
Catherine S. McCandless, Sara Hay- 
* Frank Gracious, Georgia Jones. 


Names of prize 


be 


before the tenth of June. 
winners and their contributions will 
published in the issue for September. 

Put your name and age on upper ieft 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of pa- 
per do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


he Care of the Violin 


(PRIZE WINNER) 


When the violin is not in use it should 
be kept in a good case. It should be pro- 
tected from extreme heat or dampness so 
that the wood will not warp and‘ the glue 
will not loosen. Of course, it should never 
be dropped nor knocked against anything. 
When in use the violin should be handled 
carefully. It should have its parts kept in 
adjustment. The bridge should be of 
proper height, set upright, and at right 
angles to the strings, and properly located 
in regard to the sounding post. Use only 
the best quality strings. Have the pegs in 
good condition so that they will not slip. 
Use a flexible bow with plenty of hair of 
a good quality. Keep the bow well 
rosined. When not in use, loosen the hair 
so that the bow-stick will not twist. Al- 
ways keep the violin in tune and play it 
frequently to give it a good tone. 

ScHuyLerR SmitH (Age 9), 
New York. 


ANSWER TO MARCH PUZZLE 


O 
ERR 
OR GAN 
RAT 
N 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR MARCH PUZZLE 
Shirley Fowke (Age 14), Ontario, Cana- 

da. Ruth Snell (Age 11), California. 

Rothert C. Blunt (Age 12), Virginia. 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR MarcH 


Essays 

Evelyn Dushabek, Mary Lou Pierce, Marion 
Downs, Leo Wolpert, Rothert C. Blunt, Vic- 
tor Schneider, Pauline Lassler Keller, Ber- 
nice Shipiro, Jessie Matheson, Dorothy Jel- 
liga, Alice Louise Henson, Violet Fraser, 
Steve Bella, Martin J. Cook, Rosa Harrison, 
Marcella Buser, Anthony Ruthauskas, Juan- 
ita Graham, Elizabeth Vail, Ruth Nintz, Wil- 
liam Pascoe, Jr., Paul Ryan, Mary Catherine 
Redd, Eleanor C. White, Nettie Klimek, Er- 
nest Thompson, Esther Palmer, Paul Dolan, 
Anna Erickson, Beatrice M. Smith, Pauline 
Kearns, Madeline Egan, Joseph G. Smith, 
Charlotte White, Rosetta Whilden, Lrene Car- 
lin, Dorothy MeVicker, Lucille *McIntyre, 
Mary Wileen Cooney, Bettie Manchester, Zella 
Borst, Katherine Banfill, August Balbach, 
Frank Barnes, Doris Shipiro, William J. 
Quinn, Brie Rahn. ' 


Answers to Ask Another 

1. Ae composition for full orchestra 
written without a particular form but in- 
tended to describe a poetic or romantic 


thought. 
2. Samson and Delilah. 
3. ©1828. 


4. Fourteen. 

5. Da Capo 
beginning.” 

6. Handel and Haydn. 

7. A stress or heavier tone. 

8. A court dance of Poland. 

9. The piano. 

10. Elegy by Massenet. 


means “go back to the 
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The Lure of New Music 


is ever intriguing to the Progressive Music 


Teacher, Student, Director 


or Performer. 


This list covering a variety of music classifi- 
cations presents many excellent new publi- 


cations for 


PIANO—VOICE—VIOLIN—ORGAN—CHOIR—CHORUS 


Any Of These Publications Will Be Sent For Examination 


PIANO SOLOS Cat. No. Pr. 
a BRAHMS, J. 
Cat Boe Gn SLINN. E Gi Pr 24463 pes Song (b flat-B $ 
heros iia p (aye bette cae 0.35 
24431 March, M ture %... 2% $0.35 
ees DN , DICHMONT, WILLIAM 
24395 Gondoliera Veneziana . 4 50 24408 Bae Me (d flat- Ba 
5( 
DELIREG LWOLS ) call) o - pee tee ee te Re: P 
24490 Passepied, from “Le Roi DONATH, JENO 
s’amuse” (C minor). 205 24450 Caress (E-F sharp ‘pt. ‘ 
GROTON, Es aie g sharp) ....++-+4. 50 
24478 Charmante! 5. .4....5..3 3% 40 


BUSY FINGERS 
By WALLACE A. JOHNSON 
Grade 1 


MUSICAL RECITATIONS 


FAMILY STATIC 


Four Musical Recitations 


24425 My First Dancing Les- or Encore Songs 
ae SOM me eerine on anaes $0.25 By HELEN WING 
24426 Dolly’s Sleepy Time.... 25 ore eo . 
24427 Little Elves from Fairy- Srios Pee ee. pe gis tea ee. ae 
E 2 = oes i SS sear rensage + 
Bison Crepe tong amet 33 Bag to STARS | eameage as 30 
24429 All March! .........-- 25 NAL Soc One ae 0 Ga ee) 
} - 
} SACRED OCTAVO MUSIC 
eee ee Se ee 


GRANDMOTHER’S 
FLOWER GARDEN 


Mixed Voices 


By WALLACE A. JOHNSON HANDEL, G. F. 
Grade 2 20879 He Shall Feed His 
24414. Bed of Pansies........ $0.35 Flock Like a Shep- 
24415 White and Purple Vio- herd, from “The Mes- 
Tetsa rene om ora 35 siah” (Arr. by J. 
24476) Liltes MRurcgeiees 42 en se 35 Marvin Hanna) .... 12 
24417 Four-O-Clocks ........ e255 KINDER, RALPH 
24418 Dainty Dewdrops ..... S) 208 aan 5 
24419 White and Yellow Daisies .35 a ane Anheene 3 
LUTKIN, PETER CHRISTIAN 
PRESTON, M. L. 20882 Splendors of Thy Glory, 
24432 Purple Pansies ... 314 40 Lord epee, coe. a7 12 
ROBERTS, GEORGE RUBINSTEIN, A. 
24354 Mountain Dawn ...... 4 40 20880 Vesper Bells (Kamen. 
SCHUBERT, FRANZ noi-Ostrow) (Arr. by 
24471 Slow Movement — from Kenneth A. Hallet 
“Unfinished Sy m- ; and J. Marvin Hanna) 18 
PILOT ee ceracirie arate te 25 WAGNER, R. 
STOUGHTON, R. S. 20881 Angels’ Si Tike 
24472 Daphne — A Song of Y ; (Prize Sone fr 
MOS entities ricer 4 a2 "Die Meistersinger”) 
: TOURJEE, HOMER (Arr. by J. Marvin 
Pe AN ECAR eaecacecems OR et 3%  =.40 Hanna) Pee 15 


PIANO—FOUR HANDS 
BERNARD, GEORGES | 


Men’s Voices 


TILY. HERBERT J. 


24468. Sans Seuerhigict lets 2 50 20888 (O) Clap Your Hands 
JOHNSON, Oe acs exe OP eRNE I y ahve ene of 12 
24473 Our Conquering Hero 
=March, Fite. kes 3 50 
KRENTZLIN, RICH. PART SONGS 
24445 Grand Valse Brillante. 4 orp} tans A oides 
PIANO—SIX HANDS BANKS, HARRY C., IR. 
BERNARD, GEORGES, sia aR ac 9k a0 
BGO. SANS SSOREE We pag s<. 95% ly, 70 
. SCHOOL CHORUSES 
VIOLIN AND PIANO Fh 
Ect I rae a ee Rn abet LEMARE, EDWIN H. 
20836 Go, Lovely Flower (S. 
VACATION DAYS asia ars EA <8 10 
LOHR, FREDERIC N. 
By ROB ROY PEERY 20845 Out on the Deep (S. A. 
Grade 2 Bch OR Sieh dis Oe nleN 10 
Sea See wDaistess Wy oma ret « $0.50 sneiy NELSON, SIDNEY 
24459 Under the Leaves......  .40 20842 Rose of Allandale, The 
24460 A Rainy Day.......... 35 ESD, 3 Bs Ns A oe .08 
24461 On the Playground.... 40 RITTER, IRENE M. 
24462 On Horseback ......... .40 20834 Garden of Roses (Arr. 
ad by William M. Fel 
SCHWARTZ, sk pice LOM RCS Pen Bs) sees 12 
24405  Lallabys aac’. hoe. 40 aN RISHER, ANNA Poses 
20870 Lullaby (Two- Panay. 
PIPE ORGAN SPOONER, D. 
es ee 20846 Fealty Song (Arr. by 
TIMMINGS, WEELEAM William M. Felton) 
C4435) * Dadinigtger coed cgie < yale 50 FSA’ ai ea) 12 
TALBERT, SARAH 
VOCAL SOLOS. 20832 Pickan’ pa Sandman 
BARRELL, E. A. JR. Ge ys Og) ea eR .08 
24476 In the Valley (Moon- VERDI G. 
light Sonata—Beetho- 20840 Over the Summer Sea 
veri GDB) ss safes 2 on 50 Nie, id 2 0 le ERG 06 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
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(a) in front of anthems indicates they are of moderate difficulty, 
while (b) anthems are easier ones. 


Date MORNING SERVICE EVENING SERVICE 
PRELUDE PRELUDE 
Organ: Prayer and Cradle Song.lacey Organ: Voice of the Chimes 
Piano: Meditations jae. caer ae ae Ritter pale ia Stewart 
TE DEUM Piano: In Dreamland.W. 1D). Armstrong 
F Te Deum in “Cyan eee \beloff ANTHEMS 
oO ANTHEMS 
(a) March On me eeenideere ete (a) Heaven is Our Home....Campbell 
U a ATEN (OD PSR OEES Bue (b) Lead Thou Me On. . Lansing 
R Stults 
+ (b) O Praise the Lord...E. F. Marks 
OFFERTORY. OFFERTORY 
H The Kingdom Eternal........ Meredith 
Bend Vow, Dear Lord....... Ruebush Sol 
Fs olo) 
(S. solo) 
POSTLUDE POSTLUDE 
Saeaa: eA US ne DOTED OSG seis isles Lacey Organ: Marche Brilliante. . Lowden 
Piano: Pilgrims’ Song . Nicholls Piano: pei ea eS a Siekae whale sole as Gounod 
PRELUDE } PRELUDE 
Or Sap ena gree ; - Hosmet Organ: Song of Contentment. Mueller 
Piano: Andante Religioso : Piano: Une Larme......Moussorgsky 
E Lautenschlaeger 
ANTHEMS ANTHEMS 
L (a) Breathe On Me, Breath of God (a) O For a Closer Walk with aes 
E Matthews Tyler 
V (b) Walking with Thee....... Wooler Cb)” Gord ort @littesn ae res . one Barnby 
1s OFFERTORY OFFERTORY 
N Open My tives, reac -Stults There me Love Like the Love of 
So10 CSUSMEE S) ribosasaloet et okane Berwald 
B POSTLUDE (Duet for S. and A.) 
Organ: Grand Chorus in E-Flat Major oe 
Hosmer STLUDE 
Piano: Entry of the Procession Organ: Festival March. . Mutter 
Schmeidler Piano: Hlevation\.~.0... 6. Floersheim 
PRELUDE PRELUDE 
Organ: Devotion BERS Er ye SE, Moter Organ: Twilight Devotion... . Pease 
E Piatiov Cradliem Sone. vain = Hauser Piano: Aeoltan, Harpe oo. i... cad -Arnald 
I 
ANTHEMS ANTHEMS 
G (a) Jesus, Meek and Gentle... Barnes (a) Incline Thine ‘Bar.!...... Henrich 
H (b) In the Cross of Christ ] IG lory (b) Evening Shadows Gather Round 
T Cranmer Henrich 
E OFFERTORY OFFERTORY 
E God’s Tove is Above the Night 
The Soul’s Longing. . Protheroe 1. 
N (A. solo). oe 
T (CS. solo) 
H POSTLUDE POSTLUDE 
Organ: Entree du Cortege.... Barrell Organ: Anniversary March..... Pease 
Piano: In Remembrance..... vonBlon Pranos Wesende aan: snake Lund-Skabo 
T Se onke ae ee eee ne PRELUDE 
Poem Ltpetes sere aee “ibich- t lartmann Organ : The Night Song. eee . Schuler 
x (Violin, with Organ or Piano) Piano: Prelude Melodique....../ \Jkan 
ANTHEMS 
N (a) Pleasant Are Thy Courts Above ANTHEMS 
T Storer (a) Evening Hour .... ius 
Y (b) Dhe Lord Taketh Joy. .... Baines (b) The eal appre (tees. oe Br ake 
it OFFERTORY 
F When T Can Read My Title Clear OFFERTORY 
: \ _ Rockwell Melody of Love. e....2.... Engelmann 
F (Duet for A. and T.) (Violin, with Organ or Piano) 
POSTLUDE 
T Organ: Bouree in D...Sabin-Lemare POSTLUDE 
H Piano: Parting. 1052... sae oie a Raft Organ: Postlude in G.........Schuler 
(four-hands) Piano's Tn the? "Mwalight: J goes Posca 
Anyone ‘interested in any of these works may secure them for 
examination upon request. oe 


ele 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot 


be Supplied — Why? 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 W. 40th St., 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


New York City. 


KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, Arnold School of Music, 93 Madison Street, Tiffin, O. 


ALLIE EDWARD BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 
ELIZETTE REED BARLOW. 2742 Herschell St., 
Indianapolis, Ind., Atlanta, Ga., Asheville, N. ic: 


Ft. Worth, Tex.—4609 Broadway, Chicago, Ml. 
Jacksonville, Fla.; 


June—Jacksonville, Fla., Classes 


CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich.—Normal Class, July 8th. 


GRACE A. BRYANT, 201 10th Ave. N., Twin Falls, Idaho. 


MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 160 E. 68th St., Portland, Ore. 
DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, ‘New York City, Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Aye., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefonte, Ohio, Cincinnati, June 24th; Waterville ,Maine, August. 


BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd- Key College, Sherman, Tex. 
IDA GARDNER, 17 E. 6th St., 


GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1217 Bowie St, Amarillo, Tex. 


Springs, Colo. 
FLORENCE, 


HARRIETT BACON MacDONALD, 13434 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, O 
Portland, Ore. 


tery St., Little Rock , Ark 
MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 N. 16th St., 


Tulsa, Okla., throughout the season; Paris, France, Summer. 
Classes, June 3rd, Amarillo, July 22nd, Colorado 


EE. GRASLE, Michigan State Institute of Music, mre Michigan. 


; 6010 Belmont Ave., Dallas, Tex.; 1422 Bat- 


MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, College of Music and Arts, Dallas, Tex.; 10250 S. Wood St., Chicago, III. 
MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, "3435 Asbury Ave., Dallas, Tex.; July 22nd, 1115 Grant St., Denver, Colo. 


ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forrest Hill Ave. , Richmond, Va. 


VIRGINIA RYAN, 1070 Madison Ave., New York City. 
STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1419 South S 


Jan., June, Nov. of each Year. 


t. Marys Street, San Antonio, Tex. 


GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 508 W. Coal Ave., Albuquerque, N. Mex., Normal Class June Ath. 
ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 S. Catalina St., Los Angeles, Cal. June, 1929. 


MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 E, 11th St, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers 
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EDUCATIONAL STUDY NOTES ON - OUSIC 
IN THE JUNIOR €TUDE 


By Epcar ALDEN BARRELL 


hands play with about the same amount of tone. 
Children who are fortunate enough to play for 

school marching will be sure to make immediate 

use of Song of the Drum for that purpose. 


March of the Brigands, by Paul Valdemar. 
This composition for rhyth- 

mic orchestra opens in a 

minor key, probably to por- 


tray better the dark activi- 
ties of brigandry. Then 
follows material in C major, 


Dyly (oncert Hour 


By Etvira JONES 


which says to us that, after 
all, brigands are not such a 
bad lot, not entirely without 
such qualities as kindness 
and joviality to make them 
human and interesting. 

‘instrumentation’ of the march is about 
as you have been accustomed to find- 
rhythmic ‘orchestra numbers. Try. 
balanced effect, even in such easy 
youngster in charge of 
plays it so loudly 
considerably over 
should be 


Oh, I pretend my music room 
Is some big concert hall. 

The audience who hear me play 
Are. pictures on the wall. 


The 
the same 
ing in these 
always for 
presentations. If the 


the tambourine, for instance, 
that the sound predominates 
all the other instruments, something 
done to correct the situation. 

The compactness of March of the Brigands is 
splendid. 

The leader should, above all, have his charges 
emphasize the gradual changes from pianissimo 
to ‘fortissimo and back to pianissimo. 


Little Soldier March, by Walter Rolfe. 


The music masters in their frames 
Seem sober as can be, 

And when I come into the room 
They seem to nod at me. 


ae Le 


IT make a bow so dignified 
As artists really do, 


pam cote cleo. op aae And then I rub my hands a bit 
old and firm friend, Walter 2 3 
Rolfe, whom we have not And play my scales all thro igh. 


seen for some months! His 
easy and tuneful march will 
be enjoyed by the younger 
members of THe JUNIOR 
ErupE, who should haye not 
an ‘ounce of difficulty with 
the first and last parts of 
the composition. The mid- 
dle part contains a left hand 
melody which is a tiny bit harder to play, and 
against it the right hand plays “double notes.” 
These last may be practiced alone at first, to es- 
tablish assurance, 


The Tiny Elf, by Anton Gilis. 
iw This is a pretty 


ytd a composer whose 

it think you have seen before. 
gel’ It must be played with 
steady rhythm and not very 
fast. Here is a jingle which 


My program is a varied one, 
With many melodies. \ 
I like to play them in the way 
My teacher says will please; 


For when my concert hour is o’er, a 
If I have done my bes?, 

I see a smile on all the faces 
Of my picture guests! 


— 


Answers to 


waltz by 
name we 


Wi \\ some of you may enjoy, 4 
6 ; fe. . Group 
a CARN saying ag you play the frst || (Ogg GG ee eat 
Wad Gl BSG, oN section of the waltz: 


There's a tiny elf-man 
Underneath a tree, 
Such a funny fellow v 
Never did I see; 

Little arms and legs, too, 
Wizened little face; 
Yet, queer elf, you have 

A certain grace. 


Memories, by Anna Priscilla Risher. 

The young violinist, and 
the older one as well, will 
find Memories a most ap- 
pealing cantabile number. 
Despite its comparative short- 
ness, it contains a_ fine 
climax and a_ nice -codeétta. 
Tf this last term puzzles you, 
ask your teacher to tell you 
what it means, 

The tempo is andante, 
which does not mean slow— 
as many think—but, going along 


SEE PAGE 414 OF THIS ISSUE 


1. A family cf pitches bearing 
the following relation: 3 to 
4 and 7 to 8 are half-steps; 
and between all the other ad- 
jacent degrees the intervals 
are whole-steps. 
First Violin, Second Violin, 
Viola and Violoncello. 
The figures or character 
placed immediately after the 
key Signature, to indicate the 
kind of rhythm, or musical 
movement, to be used. 
4° (a) Guido d’Arezzo.  (b) 
The first syllables of each 
line of a Hymn to St. John, 


to 


oe) 


unhur- 


at-an 


ried and comfortable rate of speed, The Ttalian written by Paul Warnefrid, | 
ver) andare really means ‘to walk.’ : Seed a fF | 
The careful editing of the piece should make an English theologian of the } 
unnecessary all mistakes in interpretation. Slurs, 5 eighth century. 
fingerings, bowings, staccato marks,  acceuts, 5. Five. ( 


holds, Italian expression-words, and so forth, ap- 6d 
re ian 
pear for your assistance. 
‘ 
Daddy's Big Bass Fiddle, by Wallace A. 
Johnson. 
There is not ‘one thing 
against which we need to 
caution you in playing this | 
jolly little sketch. It is mis- the half-note receives two- 
take-proof, The left hand thirds of a beat. i ; 
is the “big bass fiddle” and 7D eee 
plays tunes—first in F and a >€ethoven: * 
then in D and then in FE 8. It is from the Introduction 


again—of the happiest char- 
acter. The phrase marks 
must be observed strictly, for 
they are the punctuation 
marks in the good-natured tale told by the fiddle. 

Wallace A. Johnson, a California composer 
of renown, is another good friend of Junror 
Erupe readers. 


Song of the Drum, by Anna Priscilla RA 
Every real boy will thrill 
to the martial themes of this 
march. The repeated F’s in 
the right hand, measure one, 
are to be distinctly separated 
in the staccato fashion indi- 
cated by Miss Risher. The 
left hand is to be staccato 
almost throughout the piece. 
course, an accompani- 
ment—in this case in the 
left hand—is usually a trifle 
softer than the solo or theme; yet in the present 
composition it will not be amiss to make both 


to the “Overture to Der Frei- 
schiitz” by Carl Maria von 
Weber; and this melody 
has been arranged as a hymn- 
tune for J/y Jesus, as Thou 
Wilt. 

9. (a) As violinist; (b) as pi- 
anist; (c) as singer. 

10. A Nocturne is a “night piece,” 
expressing the quiet, sooth- 
ing mood characteristic of 
the night. 


—— 


WATCH FOR THESE TESTS OF YOUR STORE 
.OF KNOWLEDGE, APPEARING IN EACH 
ISSUE OF “THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.” 
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DELIGHTFUL PIECES FOR JUNIOR ETUDE READERS 
ANNA PRISCILLA RISHER 
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MEMORIES 


Andante 
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sILIS 


ANT. 


=63 


Tempo di Valse MM. d- 


Copyright 1909 by Schott Fréres a Bruxelles 


SONG OF THE DRUM 


ANNA PRISCILLA RISHER 


SECONDO 


Allegro M.M. é=144 


| 


British Copyright secured 


Copyright 1929 by Theodore Presser Co. 
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WALTER ROLFE 
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LITTLE SOLDIER MARCH 


Tempo di Marcia 


. 


A very easiest piece. 
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ANNA PRISCILLA RISHER 
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WALLACE A. JOHNSON, Op. 186, No! 3 


PRIMO 


Copyright transferred 1925 to Theo. Presser Co. 
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For Rhythmic Orchestra 


Moderato - 
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_NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 
310 West 92nd Street, New York City (At Riverside Drive) COLLEGE O F F I NE A RT S 
RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director SYR ACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Special Summer Courses for Teachers 
Starting May 15th Students Can Enter Any Day, Six | SUMMER SESSION July 2 to August 9 


and Ten Weeks Courses. Regular Faculty of Celebrated 


American and European Artists in Attendance All MUSIC 
Summer. Dormitory in School Building, Beautiful 
Rooms, Private Baths, New Fianos. The following courses will be offered in 1929: 
_ Send for Catalogue, Summer Leaflet and Biographies of Teachers baa Violin 
Telephone Schuyler 4140 Advanced Theory The Teaching of Piano 
Psychology of Music The Teaching of Singing | 
Orchestration Conducting 
Problems of Procedure, Super- Teaching of Music Appreciation 
vision, Materials and Elementary Harmony 
INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART _ Objectives Advanced Harmony 
bf the Elementary Sight Singing and Music Methods in the Primary and 
Ear Training Intermediate Grades 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC ee sas Sight Singing and Music Methods in the Junior and 
0 Claremont Ave. News York City Ear Training : Senior High School 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean ae 


Points of view in music education 


by several prominent public school music men 
& & 


YY YS 


A school for serious students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


All talented advanced violin students will come under the personal “ . 
observation and instruction of Evening Recitals 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 464 
All the advantages of a large university 


& 4 
VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC The summers are cool 
Founded by the late A. K. VIRGIL ¢¢ 
(Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier) } Bulletin sent on request 
S pec i a ] C ourses Ber poachers, Have rend Earnest | DIRECTOR OF SA Se Ses ae Db owe ge Building 


For all particulars address: THE A. K. VIRGIL CLAVIER CO., or | 
MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director 


Phone Trafalgar 9349 411 WEST END AVENUE 
NO OTHER ADDRESS NEW YORK 


CONWAY 88225 
BAND SCHOOL 
Prepares for Leadership in Community, School and 


Professional Bands. Private and Class Instruction; Art Theatre Stress Personality, Artistry, Debuts 
Teachers of national renown; Conducting and Band and Placements. Pupils—Mary Pickford, Mary 


Arrangements; Daily Band Rehearsals under Dean | apvisory NSP, TAREE Hclmes Pleanor, Painter, Rorothy For PTANISTS, ACCOMPANISTS and 


ef PAU GRANBERRY 


ELOCUTION, MUSICAL COMEDY ,PHOTOPLAY PIANO SCHOOL 


ae oe SINGING: plecere Corer ion piake: 
n, ‘2 } < 
pearance while slearcitne) Student Sinckice and 149 East 61st St., New York, Ny Y. 


Kg ELEC SUDRONY, toda saa paree Band. DIRECTORS erm a laviore und others. Catalogue of Study 

. . ° egri le 0. ories. ymnasium esire aile ree. 

Special cultural and professional advan- Under personal direction of the famous band es . ia ALVIENE UNIVERSITY I E yaN « Hi E; R S 
tages. Fine Residential Halls. Unequaled leader, Patrick Conway. Catalog. Martinniiauves 66 WEST HIGHTY FIFTH STREET 

Faculty. 601 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New York J.J. Shubert (Ext. 3-M) 

The demand for qualified supervisors ere ene ae 
and teachers of Public School Music ex- p - an A Booklet 
ceeds the supply. Placement and Contin- INTERNATIONAL HS es Have You Obtained Your Copy? : 
uation Service for all students. MRS. BABCOCK PIANO DELIGHT : = 

Meeminecead Rone Year Cources. : “ie Gist Ura ae, Summer Recreation and Music Study 

FFERS T h P t Col Jontains 47 Full-Page Excerpts of Piano te Fs 

Four-year Course leads to Mus. B. Degree. O eaching rositions, ol- eres tani Gede nico inlevomanelecten Be ee to Augant 12th : 

Vocal and Instrumental Courses. Summer leges, Conservatories, Schools. from the very best recent publications See ci a RORLG ociihe Pata aa 
Sessions. Accredited in N. Y., Pa. and cert En en . Courses in TRINITY PRINCIPLE PEDAGOGY, 
Se eeeieiee Sctaions bein June Also Church and Con r E gagem ts A Post Card Brings a Free Copy MUSIOUARSHIP, od Bow to teach the BEGINNER to 

ae L, n the ST LESSON, 
3rd and July Ist. Catalog. CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK Ae Presser Co. PutvapetputA, PA. SIGHT SINGING without ‘‘dore mi” “numbers? 
intervals. 


Send $2 for Rhythm Lesson One Booklet and Construc- 
tive Music Book. Associate Teacher in Every State. 


Address, EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


121 MADISON AVE, [COR, 30TH ST, ] NEW YORK CITY, PHONE ASHLAND 5551 


Albert Edmund Brown, Dean 


ITHACA INSTITUTION 
OF 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MUSIC 


301 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL ee eet Bog ea 
Originator of the VIRGIL METHOD 


Continuous Director Since 1891 of the 


VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 
Send for Catalog 139 West 72nd St., New York City 


H. S. WILDER 


WILL CONDUCT TEACHERS’ NORMAL SUMMER CLASSES 


IN CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION 
at PHILADELPHIA, PA., BOSTON, MASS., and PORTLAND, ME. 


These Classes will not only make clear the educational value of Piano Instruc- 
tion for children, but will show the financial benefits of such work to teachers. 

Probably no one has ever made a more profound study of the advantages and 
possibilities of Piano Class Teaching than Mr. Wilder. Since his first experimental 
class of twenty in 1913 he has practically devoted his time to its development, until 
to-day his classes of even fifty pupils receive unqualified endorsement. 


From A. L. RAFTER, Asst. Supt., Boston Public Schools: 

“Mr. Wilder demonstrated that he is a teacher, that he has a system, that 
he is magnetic, sympathetic, and_dead in earnest. 

“At the meeting of the N. E. A., last year, I saw Mr. Wilder conduct a 
class with 55 pupils. There were some excellent musicians in the hall at the 
time and all were outspoken, unequivocally so, in their praise for the teacher 
and his system.” 


. Oldestandmostpracticalsystem. 
The Courtright A greut opportunity for teachers 


System of Musical specialize in this unlimited 
Ki d t field. Write for partieulars in 
Incergarten correspondence course. 


Mes.Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave.,Bridgeport,Conn, 


For Further Information, address — 


H. S. WILDER, 361 Austin Street, West Newton, Mass. 


When you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE, It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life. 
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CONSERVATORY 


Gitpert Raynoitps Comes, Founder and Director 


FORTY-FOURTH YEAR 


PHILADELPHIA 


Institutional Member of National Association of Schools of Music 


A School for 


the Beginner, 


Ambitious Amateur, 


and the Professional 


No Entrance Requirements except for Certificate, 


Diploma or 


Degree Courses 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 


and 


Distinguished Specialists 
Public School Music 


Courses 


Director 


Ist to August 10th 


Regular Faculty of 95 Eminent 


Instructors 


McConatHy, 
Public School Music 
Department 


OSBOURNE 


are approved and accredited by Pennsylvania and 


other State Boards of Ex lucation, and include all subjects required 


of Supervisors in grades, junior 


schools Ss: 
Education. 


Brass and Wood wind 


In addition to the 
offered in all branches. 


1331 S. Broad Street, 


and senior high schools, 
and colleges and ifs to degrees of Bachelor of Music 


various classes, 


DORMITORIES 


Write for special Summer School Circular 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


normal 


Orchestra and Band Conducting 


Instrumentation 


Applied Music 


private instruction is 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


OOOOOGOOOS 


EMPLE UNIVERSITY 
School of Music 


1521 LOCUST ST PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


» Thaddeus Rich, Mus.Doc., Dean. 
E. F. Ulrich, Associate Dean 
HIGHEST STANDARDS of MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 
LAE pe a IS ee 


Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas, Degrees 


NO HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION REQUIRED 
EXCEPT FOR THE COLLEGE COURSE OF MUSIC 
ALL BRANCHE3 OF MUSIC—From the Children’s Depart- 

ment to the Highest Grades—Private Lessons. 

Any Instrument orVoice may be taken without Other Branches, 
DISTINGUISHED FACULTY— 
SUPERIOR PIANO, VIOLIN AND YOICE DEPARTMENT. 
TRAINING FOR OPERA 
Orchestral Instruments taught principally by members of 

the Philadelphia Orchestra 
STUDENT RECTITALS—OPP ORTUNITY FOR ORCHESTRAL 
PRACTICE. 

CLASSES IN HARMONY AND HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
PUPILS MAY ENTER AT ANY 
TIME DURING THE YEAR 
Student Dormitories. Branch Schools. Write for Catalog 


ZECKWER-HAHN 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 


59 years of continued success in training musicians 
Highest Standards of Musical Instruction 
For year book, address 


Frederick Hahn, President-Director 
1617 Spruce Street 


When trou write 


to our advertisers always mention 


School of Music 
Philadelphia Polytechnic Institute 


of The Y. M. C. A. of Philadelphia 
Nineteenth Season 


DIPLOMA COURSES—Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin. 
THEORY. Also courses in Conducting, "Teach: 
ers Training, Appreciation of Music, Band and 
Orchestral Instruments. 

PHILA.’S FINEST THEATRE ORGAN SCHOOL 
Direction Irving Cahan, featured organist, Stan- 
ley Company of America. Three organs including 
a new Kimball Unit Organ and a modern projec- 
tion machine and screen. 

OPEN TO STUDENTS OF BOTH SEXES 
Send for Catalog E. 

BENJAMIN L. KNEEDLER, Director 
1421 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


SPECIAL TRAINING 
FOR TEACHERS 


Six Weeks Summer Term 
June 24th to August 3rd 


Pittsburgh Musical 
Institute, Inc. 


181-132 Bellefield Ave. 
Pittsburgh 


If You Are buying 
Music Take Advan- 
tage of Our Liberal 
Discounts and Ex- 
amination privi- 


PIANISTS 
VOCALISTS 
VIOLINISTS 


ORGANISTS 
CHORISTERS leges. 
Ask for eee? Your Branch 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. PHILA., PA. 


THE KTUDE. 


Tt 


Peabody 


Summer Se 


CHAS. H. BOCHAU 
VIRGINIA C. BLACKHEAD 
AUSTIN CONRADI. 
CARLOTTA HELLER 


Circulars Mailed 


BALTIMORE, MD. , 
OTTO ORTMANN, 


Recognized as the leading endowed musical conservatory of the country 


pession 


Staff of eminent European and American Masters including: 


LOUIS ROBERT 
LUBOV BREIT KEEFER 
FRANK GITTELSON 


Tuition ‘$20 to $35, according to study 


Practice Pianos and Organs Available 


Arrangements for classes now being made 


THE HTUDE 


Conservatory 


Director 


June 24th 
Aug. 3rd 


PASQUALE TALLARICO 
HOWARD R. THATCHER 
MABEL THOMAS 

J. C. VAN HULSTEYN 


FREDERICK R. HUBER, 


Manager 


PENN HALL~ CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Summer Session, June 17 to July 30 


Courses offered in 


PIANO, ORGAN, VOICE, HARP and THEORETICAL BRANCHES 


Credits toward Degree may be secured by Summer Work 


INSTRUCTORS 
Piano — ADELA LAUE-KENNEDY 
Chicago and Berlin, Germany 
-MARGARET MACY 
New England Conservatory 


-RUBY HERITAGE 
Julliard Foundation 
-ELISE SORELLE 


Salzedo Ensemble and Trio 


Organ 
Voice 


Harp 


PENN HALL, CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Normal course in Dunning System of- 
fered. System of Improved Music 
Study for Beginners, 

Descriptive circular sent 
quest. Moderate rates. 

Summer Tlotel accommodations dur- 
ing June, July and August. 

Canoving, IIlorseback Riding, 
ming, Golf, Tennis. 


upon re- 


Swim- 


F. S. MAGILL, Headmaster 
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?>Harmony Book 


AN IMMEDIATE 
SUCCESS 


Tet Ts 


Theodore Presser Co. 
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By PRESTON WARE OREM 
Price $1.25 


Brief, Simple, Vital, Practical, New and Distinctive 
Lays a strong foundation for future musicianship by giving the main essentials of the subject in such 
simple, understandableand interesting manner thatit will prove invaluable in the class or for self-help work 
SHEET MUSIC 
MUSIC BOOKS 


PILL CUS LLU LLLP LPS ULL LSPA Le 


for Beginners 


ADMIRABLE FOR 
SELF-HELP 


Philadelphia, Sods 
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WESTMINSTER CHoIR SCHOOL 


JoHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON, Mus.D., Dean 


BEGINNING September, 1929, this famous Choir School (formerly Dayton, 
Ohio) will become one of the group which forms The Ithaca Conservatory 
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Address, 701 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, 


identifies you as one in touch with the 


and Affiliated Schools. Three 
and four year courses prepar- 
ing students for responsible 
church positions as . . . 


MINISTERS of 
MUSIC 


These thorough courses include 
both private and class .instruc- 
tion beside sixty credits of col- 
lege cultural subjects. Degree 
of Mus.B.—also possibility of 
going on tour with the inter- 
nationally known WeESTMIN- 
sTER CHOIR now on tour of 
three months in England and 
throughout Europe. 18 build- 
ings: dormitories, gymnasium, 
concert hall, infirmary. Fall term 
opens September 19. 


New York 


higher ideals of art and life. 
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Mutist deserves a word of praise for his 
xcellent playing in this set. 


HEN TWO great virtuosos unite to 
‘ interpret a popular work and give 
a performance of perfect unity, the result 
an unforgettable achievement. Such a 
formance can be found in the Victor 
et of Grieg’s popular Sonata in C Minor 
w violin and piano, as interpreted by 
eisler and Rachmaninoff. This melo- 
us work, the third senata that Grice 
composed for these two instruments, like 
all of his music is instantly appealing with 
tranquil Northern harmonies, its al- 
st mystic sentiment and its short lyrical 
themes. The recording here presents a 
lance as nearly perfect as it is possible 
0 obtain today in the projected delineation 
of these instruments. This is Victor AI- 
bum No. M45, three records. 

_ There have been a number of imported 
foreign piano recordings issued recently, 
which will unquestionably engage the at- 
tention of both student and music-lover. 
First, there is Ravel’s Jeux d'eau coupled 
with De Falla’s Danse de l'amowr sacre, 
which will be found on Polydor disc, No. 
95176; then there is Debussy’s Feux 
Wartifice coupled with Liszt’s arrangement 
of Alabiev’s Le Rossignol which can be 
found on Polydor dise, No, 90033, Both 
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Master Discs 


(Continued from page 430) 


are expressively performed by Madeleine 
de Valmaléte, a young French artist. An- 
other Polydor record, No. 95113, contains 
a brilliant and convincing performance of 
Balakirey’s oriental fantasy, “Islamey,” 
which Liszt once called the most difficult 
piano composition ever written. It is 
played by Claudio Arrau. Rudolph Gruen, 
one of the younger American pianists, has 
played for a Royeroft recording the late 
Charles T. Griffes’ third Roman sketch, 
The Fountain of the Acqua Paola. It is 
coupled with a slight. but pleasing waltz 
of Mr. Gruen’s own composition, called 
Beauty and the Beast. All four of these 
piano records are realistic in their tonal 
qualities and reproduce with © striking 
faithfulness the nuances of the individual 
artists. 

Tur Erupr wishes to recommend the 
following vocal dises: Griffes’ song, By a 
Lonely Forest Pathway, coupled with 
Densmore’s A Spring Fancy, as sung by 
Elisabeth Rethberg for Brunswick (Disc 
No. 15146); Richard Bonelli’s singing of 
Brogi’s “Visione Veneziana” and Tosti’s 
“Luna d’Estate,” Brunswick disc No. 
15198; and last, Sigrid Onegin’s record 
of Mozart's “Alleluja” from the motet 
Eaxsultate Jubilate, which is coupled with 
the Brindisi from Donizetti’s opera, ‘“Lu- 
crezia Borgia,” Victor disc, No. 1367. 


Musica. EpucATION IN THE HOME 


} Naming a Club 

M. N., Smyrna, N. Y. Concerning the 
selection of a name for your club—since 
the organization is of “mixed ages” and 
perhaps of “mixed sexes” (if not, I hope 
you will make it so, because thus it will be 
a stronger and more useful community 
project) and therefore represents the town 
personnel, a distinctive ame would be 
“The Smyrria Music Club.” This would 
identify it with your town. If it grows and 
prospers it will always reflect glory upon 
the name of the locality, and the citizens 
will have a certain pride in supporting it. 
H : j : 
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} The energy of the body, the vitalization 
of ‘the breath and the proper use of lan- 
guage, combined with a sense of a voice 
in itself flexible, can be made into a re- 


freshing and exhilarating experience. 
a 7 


b  - 
‘ Tone, Text and Interpretation 


HE STRESSING of the poctic value 

of the text should be a stimulation 
to the minds and voices jof the students. 
The real appreciation of ‘the vowel char- 
acteristic will make the singing with ex- 
pression a simpler achievement. The 
emotional value of words can be appreci- 
ated only through the technical mastery of 
Yhe primal sounds which give to it its true 
ional value. These might be cither 
nt or vowel or a combination of 
The vocal drill that will unharness 
ower of the voice and free it for the 


precede the singing period as the 
of the orchestral instruments pre- 
he playing. ~ 
chorus units should not only stim- 
st in the literature of the chorus. 
create as well an interest in 
re of the yoice. To 
nt of singing of diffi- 


hes! 


(Continued from page 413) 


Many music clubs choose the name of the 
day of the week upon which they meet, the 
Tuesday Club of Akron, Ohio, and the 
Tuesday Club of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
being examples of this idea. On the other 
hand, many clubs honor one of the great 
masters of music by using such names as 
Beethoven, Mozart and Schubert. Mac- 
Dowell is especially popular in this respect. 
The “Enharmonic,” the “Allegro” might 
please some as a musical name, but it would 
seem to us that the name of your own 
town is decidedly the most desirable, es- 
pecially since it is a classic in itself, 


ScHooL, Music DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 434) 


cult music with all the odds against the 
voice is fatiguing and discouraging. 

If the teacher will show the students the 
way to an understanding of the vocal in- 
strument so that they can play upon it and 
realize a genuine emotional reaction, we 
shall discover voices and singing artists 
and the propheey of the great American 
bard will come true. We shall “hear 
America singing.” It will ‘sing with sin- 
cerity, tenderness, intelligence and vigor. 
It will sing the songs of all the nations of 
the earth with understanding, for of all 
the Nations is our country made. 

The preliminary vocal drill for chorus 
units should be used also to interest 
students in specific voice culture instruction. 
There are hundreds of schools that have 


not yet adopted this “step-child” music 
subject. Its value is underestimated. In 
fact, it is not believed to be practical. The 


preliminary. drill can prove that it is practi- 
cal, and that it should he established for 
the students who have voices of some 
promise or even for those who have the 
desire to sing without much promise. Then 
vocal music will have a status as a regular 
part of our music education plan which it 
is entitled to and without the fulfillment 
of which the entire program will be top- 
heavy. 
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Sora 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Howard Hanson, Director 
An Endowed School Offering Complete Education in All Branches of Music 
Collegiate Courses Lead to: Degree Master of Music 
Degree Bachelor of Music 


Courses Leading to Eastman School Certificate (Diploma) 


Preparatory Courses Special Courses 


Student Symphony Orchestra—School Choruses— 
Chamber Music Ensembles—Opera Department— 
Course for Orchestral Conductors 


Courses for Motion Picture Theatre Organists 


AV GERM: OPENS” SEPW SI 6th 


The Eastman School Can Admit Only a Limited Number of Students 
to its Entering Class. Therefore 


Prompt Registration is Necessary 


to Secure Admission 


For Catalogue and Information Address Arthur M. See, 
Secretary, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, New York 


The FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 
A beautiful art taught in a lovely way 


Devoted to the ideal of happy musical education for children. 
First to use objective apparatus and play in class piano instruction. 
Tested by thirty years of teaching. 


Send for circular giving full information 
Teachers’ Training Classes in Boston and Los Angeles 
Evelyn Fletcher-Copp, Originator 31 York Terrace, Brookline, Mass. 


Etude Advertisements are Bulletins of Splendid Buying Opportunities 


Ithaca Conservatory 
of Music 


Joun Fintey Wirriamson, Mus. D., Dean 


Incorporated with collegiate standing and degree conferring privileges 
under the Board of Regents of the University of New York. 


SumMeER Master Scroort of Piano under the direction of Oscar 
ZIEGLER, master pianist and pedagogue. 


Ten-week Term, June 3-August 9. 
Six-week Term, July 1-August 9. 


Concert, Chautauqua, Lyceum and Teachers’ Courses. Repertoire 
and Public performance classes. Graduates in this school have 
won honots abroad as well as in the United States and Canada. 


\ESTMINSTER CHoir Scoot (formerly of Dayton, Ohio), Thor- 
ough courses of instruction as preparation for Choir Conductors 
and Ministers of Music. 


All departments of the conservatory and affiliated schools will 


be in session during the above terms. All courses completed lead 
to certificates, diplomas, degrees. Six large and handsome dormi- 
tories. Reservations for either summer or fall should be made now. 


Fall Term begins September 19, 1929. 


Full details, year book and special catalogue sent on request. 
Address, Registrar, 


1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca; New York 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers 
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Music READING 


Here we are in the month of June, and 
the season is upon us when we love to in- 
dulge in moments of relaxation. In such 
days the acrne of comfort frequently seems 
to be in finding a cool and restful place 
where one can indulge in pleasurable read- 
ing. The teacher, student or lover of 
musie who will get the most out of musi- 
cal interest in future years will be the one 
who sees to it now that the reading done 
in the summer months is not only pleas- 
urable but profitable. 

This can be done through securing one 
or more of the many books on musical sub- 
jects and the lives of great musicians that 
are available. Many have been surprised 
to find that such books are by no means 
heavy reading, but, on the other hand, are 
entertaining, delightful and intensely in- 
teresting. 

A copy of the “Descriptive Catalog of 
Musical Literature,” issued by the Theo- 
dore Presser Co., will be sent cheerfully 
without charge to any seeking guidance as 
to music books for summer reading. 


Orper Music EARLy FOR 
SUMMER OR FALL Work 


It is our policy to encourge teachers, not 
only to continue their regular work for 
at least a part of the summer, but to an- 
ticipate their fall activities by getting 
music supplies ready before the usual Sep- 
tember rush. To make it worth while we 
even go so far as to assume at least half 
the transportation charges on orders of 
this kind received by August Ist, provided 
the orders specify a date for delivery to 
the customer and are based upon the sea- 
son’s probable requirements. 

Every year at this season we make an 
intensive “Early Order” campaign in the 
interest of the music-teaching profession. 
The advantages incidental to early order- 
ing are so obvious that argument is scarce- 
_ ly necessary. Yet many, many teachers 
who know better will postpone their sup- 
ply orders until the material is actually 
needed to begin and carry on their fall 
work, There is nothing like getting a task 
(even a disagreeable one) out of the way 
and off the mind. 

If unfamiliar with our “On Sale” privi- 
leges, please write for order blanks and 
information. 


New Music ror SUMMER 
TEACHING 


To meet the needs of the large body of 
teachers whose work continues’ through 
the greater part of the summer months, a 
supply of fresh teaching material is avail- 
able in our monthly packages of New Mu- 
sic to be sent On Sale during June, July 
and August. These small assortments in- 
clude well-selected easy and medium grade 
teaching pieces for piano or new vocal 
numbers of unusual worth. There is no 
obligation to buy any of this music that is 
not found useful. It is to our interest to 
present only such works as are most likely 
to find ready acceptance to the extent of 
each customer’s requirements. Pieces or 
songs not used are to be returned later 
for credit. Final settlement for Summer 
New Music kept may be made in Septem- 
ber or as a part of the 1929-30 On Sale 
account. A post card request from a 
teacher or professional singer for “Sum- 
mer New Piano Music” or “Summer New 
Vocal Music” will insure the arrival of 
these packages at regular intervals. 


1’. Publisher's Monthly L 


A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers — 
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WHAT THE PEN CAN COMMAND 


HIS is addressed particularly to piano teachers and violin teachers. 
( ) It is to offer to piano teachers, without any charge whatsoever, a copy 

of the new, fully revised, up-to-date edition of the “Guide to New 
Teachers on Teaching the Piano,” and to offer violin teachers a copy of 
the “Guide to New Teachers on Teaching the Violin,” just issued. 

It would be an impossibility to make a fair estimate of all that has 
gone into the making of the piano teaching guide, since, upon the part 
of the educational experts and successful practical teachers having a hand 
in its making, it represents years of teaching experience, acquaintance 
with result-producing studies and pieces, and practical knowledge of the 
latest and, best ideas in, teaching procedures. 

Thousands know that the Theodore Presser Co. has for years offered 
many such valuable service features to its patrons. 
never become acquainted with the direct mail service should write im- 
mediately for full information as to the liberal examination privileges, 
convenient charge accounts, and other features of a service offered by the 
world’s largest music publishers and dealers. 

These service features are amplified by the maintenance of the world’s 
largest stock of music and an unequalled corps of experienced music clerks. 


Those who have 


Advance of Publication Offers—June, 1929 


Paragraphs on These Forthcoming Publications will be found under These Notes. 
These Works are in the course of Preparation and Ordered Copies will be 
delivered when ready. 


AuGERIAN Dances—P1ano—R. S. Stoucuton.60c 
Buivue Ripce Ipyts—Pi1ano—LI Ly StrRICKLAND.60c 
Book or TRIOS FOR PIANO, VIOLIN AND CELLO.75c 
CHANGES OF PosITION — VIOLIN — SEVCIK, 
OBESE cer eiete «siete aererecaserctettigtar she tenes ne nmnane 30c 
Criasstc AND Moprern BAND AND ORCHESTRA 
CoLLtection—Jos. E. Mappy anp WILFRED 
WI£LSON— PARTS, | EACH «1. sicle ois cis.c's s. alslole’nistels 25¢ 
Piano ACCOMPANIMENT TO ORCHESTRA..... 40c 
Easy CoMPOSITIONS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
TrecHNIC AND ToNALITY—PIANO—WRIGHT..25¢ 
Fippiin’ ror Fun—Rop Roy Prrry......-. 40c 
Harpy Days 1n Mustc PLay—SEQueL TO 
Music Pray For Every Day—PIANno 
HELLER—PHILIPP—STUDIES IN MUSICIANSHIP 
—P1ano—Boox 4, 


How to Master THE VIOLIN—FREDERICK FE. 
NEVO: Gs EIEN SOOO bord. coamaucin CACC $1.00 


Licut Opera Propuction—Gwynne Burrows.60c 


NECESSARY JINGLES FOR THE PIANO—BLANCHE 
Box ‘STEENMAN@i i. jeleiete de ddmeciene aioe 30c 


New Prano AtsuM For YouncG Prayers....35c 


Our Littte AMERICAN CousINS—LALLA 
RYCKOFF ci xis s Giclee cieissolake aueeteranremes oeee cte ete Oc 
ReguieM Mass ror Two-Part CHorus— 
Gi. BABRIZE Ciceaientisolecieiceerereio aia santero resets 5c 
Six Stupy Preces ror tHe Lert Hanp 
ALONE—BERGER “os dnc s seleniter iene sercnisieee coe 
Tue TEMPEest—SuitE For OrcaAn—H., J. 
DTEWART 7, ckuopiteiviapehte n Caumebermears teeienenne 60c 


Our Cover Tuts MontTH 


The cover of this month’s issue of THe 
Ervupe is by John Whitcomb, of Delaware, 
Ohio, who won Ture Ervpe 1924 Cover Con- 
test with the clever cover subject that was 
reproduced on the March, 1925, issue of 
Tue Ervupe. Mr. Whitcomb was again rep- 
resented on Erupr covers with his colorful 
wedding scene on the June, 1926, issue. 
His work is always brilliant and colorful, 
and rendered in the difficult medium of 
opaque water colors. 

The cover subject on this issue is Mr. 
Whitcomb’s conception of a scene in the 
salon of Stephen Keene, who, in the late 
1600’s and the early 1700’s, was an emi- 
nent London maker of harpsichords, spi- 
nets and virginals. Some of his instru- 
ments are remaining to this day. 

One beautiful spinet made by him was 
in the possession of the late Sir George 
Grove, a reproduction of which is shown 
in “Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Mu- 
sicians” under the article on Virginals. 
The instrument in the scene on our cover 
follows the general pattern of the spinet 
that was in Sir George Grove’s collection. 

Columns could be filled upon the 
thoughts brought up by this cover, tracing 
the development of the piano from the 
clavichord of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries through the virginals, spinets 
and harpsichords to the invention of the 


pianoforte by Cristofori some time be- 
tween 1687 and 1711. The strings of the 
clavichord were struck with a kind of 
hammer of brass, while the strings of the 
virginals, spinets and harpsichords were set 
in vibration by points of quills or hard 
rubber that twitched or plucked the 
strings when the keys were depressed. In 
each of the keyboard instruments prior to 
Cristofori’s pianoforte, there was no con- 
trol of tone effects insofar as the shadings 
in volume were concerned. 

The real student can have quite a pleas- 
ant time reading the interesting historical 
data given in “Grove’s Dictionary of Mu- 
sic and Musicians” upon each of the 
above-named instruments. 


Our Lirrte AmeERICAN Cousins 


Srx Cwaractertstic Pisces Wrru Worps 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


By Latta RycKorr 


This is a novel and very attractive recre- 
ation book to be used in first and second 
grade work. It may be introduced into 
any course or method. The music is de- 
scriptive in character, although easy to 
play. Young students will enjoy these 
pieces very much. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


of a heronc life. 


Ghou hast possibilities in hea for much; the 
possibility of writing on the eternal skies the record 


—Thomas Carlyle 
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Happy Days in Music Priay 


This sequel or second book to the sen- 
sationally successful “Music Play for 
Every Day” is easily one of the most 
original and distinctive music books ever 
published. It is the answer to the plea 
of the great number of teachers, “Where 
can I get something which will not let 
down the enthusiasm of my pupils after 
‘Music Play’? ” The wonderful results that 
came from the first book may now be in- 
creased through the second book. Results! 
Results! Results! is the basis of this 
new work. Fascinating pieces in abun- 
dance. Lavish pictorial illustrations. All 
needful exercises. Interesting explana- 
tions. New ideas that will surprise you. 

Most of all, this book has been built with 
the one new and strikingly original plan 
of convincing the pupil and the parent 
that music is just as needful as bread and 
butter—one of the indispensable things of 
life. Imagine an instruction book for 
piano that also gives portraits of Thomas 
Jefferson, Francis Hopkinson, Benito 
Mussolini, Lord Balfour, General Charles 
G. Dawes, Charles Schwab, Alfred BHin- 
stein, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, and others, tell- 
ing why these great, leaders studied music 
and why they’ look upon it as a life neces- 
sity. There are over one hundred illus- 
trations especially made for the book, 
keyboard pictures, diagrams, pictures of 
composers, great music buildings, ete. 

Like “Music Play for Every Day,” any 
teacher or parent can take up “Happy 
Days .in Music Play” at once without a 
special training course and teach it with 
delight. It will be a huge and joyful sur- 
prise when you get your first copy. The 
advance of publication price is 60 cents. 


NECESSARY JINGLES 


For rar Piano 
By Brancur Fox Srrrnman 


Blanche Fox Steenman has a thorough 
understanding of the most successful meth- 
ods of giving the little beginner a success- 
ful start for real achievement in music 
in later youth, and in holding the interest 
of the beginner while developing a founda- 
tion for the technical equipment later 
necessary to real progress. This book, for 
instance, solves the problem of gaining 
independence of the fingers, preparing the 
thumb for seales, directing the proper 
fingering of scales, triads and arpeggios, 
and of wrist work with interesting ma- 
terial that the juvenile just wants to have. 

The little jingles are quite melodious, 
and appropriate verses and pen drawings 
help to captivate the child. Altogether, 
this is a work that many teachers are sure 
to find an indispensable adjunct to the 
average beginner’s book for little tots. 

The advance of publication cash price 
is 80¢ per copy, postpaid. 


Six Srupy Pisces ror THE LEFT 


Hanp ALONE 
By Francesco Brrcer 


The student when playing these study 
pieces will be interested to bear in mind 
that he is linking himself right up with 
the Golden Age of Music. This is through 
the fact that Mr. Francesco Berger, who 
is still actively engaged in teaching in the 
Guildhall School of Musie in London, was 
a pupil himself of the classic master, 
Moscheles, who in turn was one of the few 
pupils of Beethoven. These studies, which 
are of intermediate grade, are well worth 
careful practice and they will add greatly 
to left-hand facility. 

The special introduetory price in ad: 
vance of publication is 25 cents per cep 
postpaid. 


Fipp1tin’ For Fun, or 
PLAYTIME FOR THE YOUNG 


VIOLINIST 
Mernop ror tur YouNGest BrGiInNER 


By Ros Roy Perry 


The violin, which was once one of the 
driest of all instruments to take up at the 
beginning, has now become one of the most 
interesting. This is due to the fact that 
the instrument is approached from an en- 
y different viewpoint. The violin is 
t and foremost a melody instrument, in 
which the singing tone should be cultivated 
from the beginning. In Mr. Peery’s new 
book the melodic idea is stressed from 
ie very outset, and everything is made as 
tertaining as possible. At the same 
time, care is taken to set the hand prop- 
a and to develop correct finger action 
and intonation. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
yance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 


_ Easy ComposirioNs FOR THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF TECHNIC 


AND TONALITY 
For vie PraNororte 


By N. Louise Wricur 


In this interesting set of studies some 
unconventional passage work is introduced, 
together wth considerable variety in both 
) the flat and sharp keys. In consequence, 
the book is entirely out of the ordinary 
‘4 and is well worth addition to the early 
grades in any course of study. All of the 
_numbers are musically interesting. 

_ The special introductory price in ad- 
_ vance of publication is 25 cents per copy, 
_ postpaid. ; 


THe TEMPEST 
SuITe ror Orcan 


} By H. J. Srewarr 


_ Shakespeare’s “Tempest” is one of the 
most romantic of plays. It is surprising 
that more illustrative music has not been 
‘written for it. In Mr. Stewart’s new and 
_ very interesting Suite for the organ, the 
contrasting characters Ariel and Caliban 
are finely depicted musically. The love of 
Ferdinand and Miranda affords oppor- 
tunity for a charming Andante. The 
_ Ship Wreck is a splendid number for mod- 
ern organs. The Enchanted Isle is a deli- 
- cate study in registration and the Masque 
of Ceres is a gorgeous finale. 
The special introductory price in ad- 
_ vance of publication is 60 cents per copy, 
_ postpaid. 


if Requiem Mass 
¥ For Two-Part CHorus 
y By Geremia M. Fasrizi 

When the average Catholic organist is 
called upon to play a Requiem Mass it is 
~ always on a week-day when the choir avail- 
able frequently is lacking both numerically 
and vocally; sometimes he must depend 
upon the children from the upper grades 
_of the parochial school. Here is a Mass 
to meet these conditions. It is easy to 
sing, melodious, dignified and strictly lit- 
_urgical. A single copy may be ordered in 
- advance of publication at the low price 
of 35 cents, postpaid. Place your order 
_ today before this offet expires. 


i 
f 
i 


- Crances oF Position 
} For tHe V10L1IN 
By O. Srvcrx—Op. 8 


One of the secrets of clear rapid passage 
work in violin playing is the ability to 
shift properly. The pupil encounters this 
problem just as soon as he attempts to 
- out of the first position. It is neces- 
to practice very carefully in order to 
velop a smooth, rapid shift. There are 
no better studies for developing this phase 
of the pupil’s technic than the Sevcik Stu- 
2, 8. We are preparing a new edi- 
his valuable work to be added to 

e Presser Collection. It will be edited 
Mr. Otto Meyer, who is an authorized 
esentative of Prof. Seveik in this 
untry. The special introductory price 
ance of publication is 30 cents a 


Book or TRIos 
Tor Prano, Viortn anv "CELLO 


The marvelous advancement of instru- 
mental music in the public schools during 
the past few years has brought into ex- 
istence many youthful ensembles, among 
the most favored being the combination 
for which the numbers in this compilation 
have been arranged. Many are the works 
of the masters for an ensemble of piano, 
violin and ’cello, but most of them were 
written with an experienced group of 
players in mind. This makes their technic 
requirements a bit too advanced, and so, 
to meet the demands of the day, this al- 
bum has been compiled. Among the pieces 
included we find Garden of Roses, Ritter; 
Melody in D, Williams; An Old Palace, 
Cooke; Estrellita, Ponce, and many others. 

In advance of publication orders for the 
three parts, which, of course, will be 
bound separately when published, are be- 
ing booked at the low price of 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


CLASSIC AND MoperRNn BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA COLLECTION 
By Josep EK. Manpy anv Witrrep Witson 


This is a superb compilation for the 
ambitious bands and orchestras that rep- 
resent so important a part in the develop- 
ment of music in the present day public 
school work. The compilers and arrangers 
of this collection need no introduction and, 
needless to say, in this, their latest con- 
tribution to instrumental ensembles for 
young folks at school, is another triumph. 

The arrangements are full, effective and 
interesting to each player as well as to the 
audience, and the compilation represents a 
choice selection of gems from the works of 
classic, modern and contemporary writers. 
With all the glorious qualities of selections 
and arrangements, no excessive demands 
are made on any of the amateur perform- 
eres 

It is a safe prediction to state that 
many supervisors will welcome these num- 
bers for exhibition purposes, and that fre- 
quently they will be selected by commit- 
tees making decisions for competitive fes- 
tivals of school orchestras and bands. 

In ordering, be sure to state which band 
or which orchestra parts are desired since 
the parts are not interchangable between 
the band and the orchestra. Special in- 
troductory price in advance of publication 
for instrumental parts, either for band or 
erchestra, is 25¢ each, postpaid. The piano 
accompaniment for the orchestra book is 
offered at 40c in advance of publication. 


ALGERIAN DANCES 


Surre ror Piano 
By R. S. Stoueuton 


There are few who do not know of the 
ability of R. S. Stoughton to write effec- 
tive and melodious numbers for the piano- 
forte. This suite of Algerian Dances may 
be counted among his best efforts. The 
numbers in it are rich in the Oriental at- 
mosphere suggested by the title of the 
suite, and they make very satisfying re- 
cital numbers for the pianist of fair ac- 
complishments. They also will be wel- 
comed by many teachers for use with 4th 
and 5th grade pupils. 

Still another use is indicated by the 


fact that the numbers in this suite were © 


composed originally for the renowned ex- 
ponent of esthetic dancing, Ruth St. 
Denis. 

In advance of publication orders may be 
placed for this book at the special price, 
60 cents, postpaid. 


How To Master THE VIOLIN 


By Frepertcx E. Hann 

This is not a study book, it is a book 
about violin playing. Mr. Hahn for many 
years has been one of the most successful 
of American teachers. In this work he 
has incorporated all the fruits of his ripe 
experiences both as teacher and player. It 
is a compendium of all the things that 
should be known about violin playing, a 
reference book that will be used during 
one’s entire career. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is $1.00 per copy, 


postpaid. 


New Piano ALBUM FOR 


YounG PLayers 


Our albums published in the series 
printed from the large plates have always 
been most successful because they give, at 
a comparatively low price, a large collec- 
tion of excellent music, most of which 
never appears in any other compilation. 
This enables many to effect an economy in 
music buying that is most welcome. A 
booklet, “Reasonably Priced Albums,” 
which we will gladly send free of charge 
upon request, gives a list of these albums 
and their contents. 

The latest addition to this series is to 
be a collection of early grade piano com- 
positions, most of them by modern and 
contemporary writers. It should prove 
most beneficial as supplementary material 
to the regular course of studies or as sight 
reading material for apt pupils. In ad- 
vance of publication a copy of this volume 
may be ordered at the very low price, 
35 cents a copy, postpaid. 


Biuz Ripce Ipyts 
Surtrr FoR THE PIANOFORTE 
By Liury Srrickianp 


In this set of characteristic piano pieces 
the composer, herself a native of the South, 
has caught the spirit and the romance of 
the mountain people of this section of the 
country and infused them in her writing 
with a most interesting and satisfying re- 
sult. This distinctive work by Lily Strick- 
land depicts the river, the pines, the old 
mill and mountain scenes. These pieces 
are not difficult to play, being in about the 
fourth grade throughout. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 60 cents, postpaid. 


SrupIEs IN MusIcIANsHIP 
For tHe Pranorortre—In Four Booxs 
Book Four 
Sevecr Srupies rRom STEPHEN Hetirr 
Edited by Istpor Puinier 


With the publication of the first three 
books of this series, there remains only 
Book Four on the Advance of Publication 
offer. This, too, will be ready very soon 
and then there will be available to the 
progressive piano teacher a set of studies 
that we believe will rank with that other 
master compilation of our catalog, the Se- 
lected Czerny Studies, in Three Volumes, 
by Emil Liebling. The regular price of 
each book of these Studies in Musicianship, 
is $1.25, but while Book Four is still on 
advance offer it may be ordered at the 
specially low price, 60 cents, postpaid. 


Licut Opera PRODUCTION 
For Scoot anp ComMUNITY 
By Gwynne Burrows 

There are many technical details in- 
volved in the production of any form of 
light opera. In fact, the uninitiated are 
entirely unaware of the tremendous 
amount of work necessary to the success- 
ful production of a genuinely creditable 
performance. There are many touches 
that can be given by an experienced hand 
that immediately lift the performance out 
of the amateur class and give it that fin- 
ish and smoothness of rendition usually at- 
tained only by the professional. This 
book covers all the points connected with 
“putting on” a musical play, from the se- 
lection of the play to the management 
and staging of the performance. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 60 cents a copy, 
postpaid. 


BEwARE OF FrRAuD AGENTS 


We wish to caution all of our musical 
friends to exercise the greatest care in 
placing subscriptions for Tue Erupe Mu- 
stc Magazine. Pay no money to stran- 
gers unless you are convinced of their re- 
liability. Enter into no contract until you 
carefully read the receipt. Every day 
complaints are received from different sec- 
tions of the country where money has been 
paid to a stranger and that no copies have 
been received, due, of course, to the fact 
that the order has never reached us. Be 
on your guard, 
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THE ARMENIAN MUSICAL SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA gave its second annual concert at 
Pythian Temple, New York City, on February 
24th, with H. Mehrab as conductor. 


——————— 
MME, MATHILDE WESENDONCK, 


friend of Wagner, is still living and 
passed her one hundredth birthday. 


+ ——_____—_———- 


WILLIAM A. CLARKE, who founded the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra nine years 
ago, has reconsidered a recent announcement 
and will remain the sole guarantor of that fine 
organization for another five years beginning 
with the autumn of 1929, 

ee 

WILHELM FURTWANGLER will remain in 
Berlin as the leader of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, having declined the offered post as 
conductor at the Vienna State Opera. The 
municipality of Berlin is reported to have voted 
a subsidy to the Philharmonic Orchestra during 
Furtwangler’s incumbency. 

<¢ —_—_———______—__ 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH’S TOMB in 
St. John’s Church, Leipzig, has passed to the 
guardianship of the New Bach Society of that 
city. After necessary repairs the vault will be 
open to visitors. A proposal to transfer the re- 
mains of the great Cantor to St. Thomas’s Church 
was declined by the authorities of St. John’s. 


the 
recently 


ee 

THE THIKTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MAY FES. 
TIVAL of the University Musical Society of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, will be held from May 
22nd to 25th. Aside from interesting programs 
of solo and orchestral works, major choral offer 
ings will be “‘A German Requiem’’ by Brahms, 
“The New Life” by Wolf-Ferrari and ‘Samson 


and Delila’” by Saint-Saéns. The Chicago Or- 
chestra_ will appear at all programs; and Fred- 
erick Stock, Erie De Lamarter and Earl VY. 
Moore will conduct. Leading. soloists will be 
Edith Mason, Sophie Braslau, Marion Telva, 
Paul Althouse, Lawrence Tibbett, Richard Bon 


elli, Efrem Zimbalist and Josef Hofmann, 
@ > 
MILTON WELLINGS, one of England’s most 
popular ballad writers for the past generation, 


and whose ‘Some Day’? was sung throughout 
the English speaking world, passed away at 
Bath, in February, at the age of seventy-five. 
¢ —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——_ »» 
COMPETITIONS 


THE SWIFT AND COMPANY PRIZE of 
one hundred dollars, for a setting of Catherine 
Parmenter’s poem, “Outward Bound,” is again 


open for competition. Particulars from _D. A. 
Clippinger, 617 Kimball Building, Chicago, 
Illinois, 

¢——————___», 


THE PRIZE OF ONE THOUSAND DOL. 
LARS, offered by Alfred Seligsberg, through the 
Society of the Friends of Music, for a sacred or 
secular cantata suitable for use by that organiza- 
tion, is again open for competition till Novem- 
ber 1, 1929. Particulars may be had from 
Richard Copley, 10 East 43rd Street, New York 
City. 

a Se 

A PRIZE OF ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
is offered by the Society of the Friends of 
Music for a cantata for chorus, not less than 
two nor more than four, soloists and orchestra. 
The contest is international, will expire November 
1, 1929, and full particulars may be had from 
Richard Copley, 10 East 43rd Street, New York 
City. 

————— 

THE EURIDICE CHORUS AWARD of one 
hundred and seventy-five dollars, for a chorus 
for women’s voices, is again offered. The com- 
petition closes October 1, 1929, and particulars 


may be had by addressing, Euridice Chorus 
Award, The Art Alliance, Rittenhouse Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

i a 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, through an an- 
onymous donor, offers a One Thousand Dollar 
Prize for a setting of Hovey’s poem, “Our 
Liege Lady, Dartmouth.” The contest closes 
June first. Full particulars may be had from the 
Secretary of Dartmouth College, Hanover, New 
Hampshire, 


< » 


THE NATIONAL CONTEST FOR YOUNG 
ARTISTS AND STUDENT MUSICIANS, for 
prizes and distinctions of moment is announced 
by the National Federation of Music Clubs, in 
connection with the Biennial Convention at Boston, 
in June. Candidates should at once communicate 
with their State Contest Chairmen as given in this 
column of our May issue. 

¢——_—____———-_ 

PRIZES OF $500. AND $250., are offered 
by the New York Federation of Music Clubs in 
conjunction with the Women’s Exposition of Arts 
and Industries, for choral compositions suited 
to federated women’s choruses. articulars may 
be had from Etta H. Morris, 169 Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn, New York. 


t >» 
L’ARTE MELODRAMMATICA, of Palermo, 
Italy, announces an international competition, 
under the auspices of the Minister of Public 


Instruction, for: (1) an opera, serious or 
comique; (2) an opera in one act or an oper- 
etta; (3) a lyric poem or cantata. Particulars 


may be had from the journal mentioned. 
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groups using as music, numbers from the [e@RARAR\ 
ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OFFERS score. So arranged the performance will HONTE RO 


WITHDRAWN > take about one and a half hours. Price, 
It is with a feeling of gratification that 09 cents. 
we announce this month the addition of 


Thy “22 . rayne 7 Dis oF, 
four notable works to the ‘Txroporr Three Dances from Henry VIII, Piano (ix 
Presser Co. catalog. These have been Solo, by Edward German. Written Ne > 
offered during the past months at special Originally as incidental music to the play a 


+ . 0c € 
prices in advance of publication, but the Henry VIII in 1892, these dances have Wil Keay 
books being now placed on the market, the become tremendously popular in recent EU oY Y 
special pre-publication offer is withdrawn, Years and frequently are played in the yy 1) 
Our confidence in the merits of these leading motion picture houses or “heard Yu SE 
works is best expressed by the extension 0VeT the air”. This brand new edition in M4 
of examination privileges to teachers and the Presser Collection 15/8) SUPETIOT “ONE. Wis Y) Uji 
active music workers. in every respect, in keeping with the slo- Y}) 

gan of this excellent edition, “Nothing is dy, 


i 
Concert Orchestra Folio, 21 Parts and better than the best”. Price, 75 cents. 


Piano. ‘This book was not made for the 
accomplished professional orchestra, al- CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
though such organizations will find the ar- 
rangements sufficiently full and satisfying 


Many of our friends who leave their city 
homes for the summer will wish Tre 


oe their Ee Ne Rather, wens it designed Ervupr to follow them. Do not depend on 1 
for use of the well-trained amateur, high a notice to the postmaster when changing 
school or cousera nee ovchestra, Le SUP an address. Second class mail matter will 
De ee alee gas orp bs) Deiat not be forwarded and failure to advise us 3 
showy material to play when called upon 5) PIES Pan 2 yr a g 
to appear in concert. Some of the contents: Gore e Rote oan Bitar new addresses, 
Before the Footlights, Preston; In a Rose let us know how long you desire Tue 
Garden, Ewing; Dance of _the Rosebuds, Foyps to be mailed to ‘your summer home 
Keats; Concert Polonaise, Engelmann, and and we will see that it reaches you regu- $ 
A Breath of Lavender, Preston; copyright Tae: : : : 
numbers that have never appeared in any “45 
other collections. ‘The First Violin and 
Piano Accompaniment parts, which cheer- THREE SPLENDID SUMMER IssuES 
fully will be sent for examination, will re- Of THe EruprE FOR ONLY 35 CENTS 
ies > ay eellence z j < I PICO 
He Rae pn Raat To introduce our very fine musical pub- 
anteiGn Cente. lication to those not familiar with it, we 
" will send the June, July and August is- 
Viola, Cello and Bass Parts to Ensemble See i Bern: “3 eo Pee Boer Re 7 oN ; 
: MAZE aas Ci aie eT TR ree as g ake : Sic : WI) Za 
ae Set Nae neil Pa Aa and one which would cost so little as this Nt My 
ant. So successful has Mr. Lehrer’s Meth- three months’ subscription, Make a list Yy ay) 
od been that many teachers and school of those whom you wish to favor, sending y Upp 
HEI Cs COICO: ine ooctad ch Ocicnthendanm Gos with. remittance and you will add a it gp we lis { 
irabilit : fF oublishi ene ‘lanimnatenialifor sauces deal of pleasure to that friend’s Yfy.. Ny ZZ V7) f 
Sooo ee eae eee cca. musical life. Note’ announcement on qa= i Wy, Zz Op MU) AY My, 
the other parts of the string orchestra. BiRe Reenter eeine mY, Ay Zz7 WA Upn 
Mr. Bryant’s arrangements of parts for Ch PESO eee SOS OG. Uys CAA : G Alt 
the viola, ’cello and bass to accompany P W ; YO % 
this popular method give the orchestra REMIUM ORKERS 
leader much excellent material for the In another part of this number you will 
beginning of a string orchestra. Price. 75 find several splendid premiums offered for 
cents each. new subseriptions to Tim Ergon Music * 
Macazine, All of these can be obtained 
The Shepherd, Musical Play by Mathilde without any cash expenditure and with lit- 
Bilbro. A charming musical play that may tle effort on your part. Read the adver- 
be presented by a cast of talented ama- tisement carefully. You will be doing a 
teurs or by a well-trained high school musical friend a mighty good turn by 


group, Musically, like all of Miss Bilbro’s bringing Tne Ervor to his attention and 
work, it is delightful. The plot is highly incidentally the merchandise offered is well 
entertaining and the action may be en- worth the little time that it takes to secure 
hanced by the introduction of dancing it. : 


A CorrECTION 


fo Sy ans 5 te eae ue i Ae TORO) ieee ME Tee ee Ripert a g Yip Y. L—_=S ~ ‘ 
Bead cherie aos eee a adie ba Mates ce We "Baris ‘Oral au Oherk Veen 4 iklép> é a i EW ‘ 
As stated in the April delac We ABAT poves: prestila bud portisahor we ine eae | THE UNEXPECTED DISCORD 
es ss sss ss ss ss SS SEES : 2 j 
2 sip 
id 


Give the Little Folks Summer Fun in Learning the Pramo 


Provide Play-like Class or Individual Lesson Periods with This Irresistible Very First Instructor ‘ 


MUSIC PLAY FOR EVERY DAY ‘iiano’brayine 


An Examination of ‘‘Music Play for Every Day’’ Immediately Will Convince You That It Provides a Profit- 
able, Safe and Immensely Delightful Use of Some of the Wealth of Summer Playtime of 5 to 9 Year Olds. 


» ~? aie 


Act Today and Get ROM the very first page with its interest-arousing, imagination-kindling ‘Fairyland of PUBLISHED COMPLETE 
Music” picture in many colors to the very last page this very first piano book is a joy to IN ONE VOLUME. . 


the Parents of Your the little one. Children naturally love music with its rhythms and melodies., “Music Most D Poy iias i paiasl 
Community to Start Play” fosters that love by appealing to the child’s imagination and with game-like procedures, meade ee 
Their Youngsters cut-out pictures, little stories about great composers, melodious music and hosts of captivating : 


illustrations makes each step a real “playtime” in music. Teachers and parents everywhere have PUBLISHED IN FOUR 
on An Adventure enthused over this book stating that children hate to put the book away once its pages are made BOOKS 
Z = é : There are exactly twenty “Plavtimes” in “Music Play” < 7 ev ally have Price, 40 cents each ‘ ‘ 
in the Land of known to them, There are exactly twenty “Playtimes” in “Music Play” and they eventually have rice ea 


Teacher's Guide, 25 cents 


» chi ov - arya re + Piliexres ‘ 3 ees P rinecwee A OTes actere =, 2 U C 
the child proudly playing some cleverly simplified versions of classics from the great masters. py ceent for Use in Class Instruction 


Music Under Your 


SO oe 


Leadership with Procurable at any Music Dealer or at the Publishers — PUBLISHED IN TWENTY y 
6s : ” PLAYTIMES 
Music Play as ; Price, 25 cents each f 
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-—although a rough side could be shown 
when ruffled. To see a collection of al- 
bums shot across the room, to the discom- 
fiture of the autograph-hunters, was neither 
an unusual nor a blameworthy occurrence 
after a trying recital. 

“A strongly-built, loose-limbed, some- 
what ungainly figure, a splendid head— 
not unlike Beethoven’s—covered by a re- 
fractory black mane, a disproportionately 
small nose on a pale, clean-shaven face, 
and an obstinate-looking mouth and jaw, 
are my recollections of Rubinstein’s outer 
man. Contrasted with the sturdy frame, 
his voice was husky and weak; his eyes, 
with peculiarly heavy lids, were already 
troubling him sorely. A long, rather ill- 
fitting black frock coat and an absurd- 
ly little wisp of a necktie complete the 
picture. 

“In conversation, the composer-pianist 
showed himself to be an extremely well- 
read, cultured man of abundant humor; 
and, while direct, sometimes even to 
brusqueness, his manners were unaffect- 
edly simple. i“ 


“T can see his fork raised on high with 
a large pickled cucumber (dear to all 
Russians) on its prongs, and hear the mock 
solemn pronouncement: ‘Days tst die /ohe 
Poesie von Goethe. (That is Goethe's sub- 
lime poetry !)” 

“One night I initiated him into 
the mysteries of reels and strathspeys, with 
the result that on the following evening he 
rose before the end of dinner and insisted 
upon my taking him to the Waverley Mar- 
ket, where the regimental pipers were play- 
ing these exciting dances to a Saturday- 
night audience. In spite of the fact that 
it rained heavily, he, obstinately disdain- 
ing a cab, preferred to take my arm 
the whole length of Princes Street and 
back in the dark. I then realized how dim 
his eyesight was becoming, when he heed- 
lessly and deliberately stepped into every 
puddle that lay in his way. 

“After these exhausting recitals Anton 
liked nothing better than a quiet meal 
with cards to follow, and could show a 
righteous temper if these pleasures were 
disturbed by the officious or curious.” 


EDUCATIONAL Stupy Nores 
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rhythmic .variety. The second half ‘of this varia- 
tion opens with a sequence (first four measures) 
in which the right-hand fingering is thrice iden- 
tically repeated. In Variation IIT the triplets 
are effective after the groups of four-sixteenths 
which have preceded. The left hand should be 
played as smoothly as possible. The 1-2-1 finger- 
ing in measures ‘five and six is imperative in 
order to obtain correct accentuation. 

In Variation IV the triplets appear in the left 
hand, the right hand being legato. In Variation 
VIII the imitation between the hands must be 
stressed. Notice the fine use of suspensions in 
the right hand. Finally, in Variation XJ—the 
most difficult of any of the variations here given 
—count the time in half beats until you are posi- 
tive that you haye mastered it. 


Columbine Dances, by Leon Jessel. 


Most of us are familiar with that pretty, and 
quite coquettish, figure called Columbine, though 
we niay know her better by her other name— 
Pierrette. Her lover is Pierrot, and at this pre- 
cise moment we come upon the pair just in time 
to see Columbine dancing a graceful step for her 
lover. Mr, Jessel has successfully pictured the 
grace and lightness-of her movements, and his 
two themes—in C and G major—are character- 
istically his own, attractive and infectious. 

A certain amount of rubato is allowable in 
playing the piece. The Coda is eleven measures 
long, and is to be played at a gradually increas- 
ing rate of speed up to the last two measures. 
At least that interpretation appeals to us as 
effective, though some performers may prefer 
to keep to an even tempo, 

The slurs in measures eight to ten are of great 
importance. 

In the middle section the fingering 
as shown by the editor. 


Comfort, by Charles Wakefield Cadman. 


This is an unusually fine example of a “‘two- 
quatrain song” by the distinguished California 
composer. A quatrain is a stanza of four lines. 
The subject of the first half ‘of the poem is 
nature; then the second half draws a _ parallel 
between nature and human life. Obviously the 
Jatter half is to be much more stressed than the 
former, 

The poem is a really poetic one, and Mr. Cad- 
man’s melodic gift never shone brighter than in 
the present instance. 

Be sure to go directly from note to note of 
the melody, without sounding intermediate tones. 
For instance, do not slide from “‘gold’’-(C) to 
“en’-(G), 

Biographical matter concerning 
will be found in any Arp-to-date 
tionary. 


should be 


the composer 
musical dic- 


Give Me a Heart of Calm Repose, by 
Anna Priscilla Risher. 


The first three notes of the voice part are to 
be accented and taken slowly; thereafter, the 
stated tempo of the song is generally observed. 
When the word “repose” is reached, be careful 
for emphasis. In the phrase 
“peaceful, peaceful shore,” a break is to be made 
at the comma. The middle section of this ex- 
ceptional sacred solo passes through various 
tonalities; notice the episodes in D-flat and F. 

Miss Risher’s inventiveness, tunefulness and 
Smooth harmonization make her compositions al- 
ways of more than passing interest. Teachers 
who instruct children will be interested to learn 
that she has recently composed an excellent little 
sketch for rhythmic orchestra. 


‘ Spring Gardening, by Frieda Peycke. 


a Pe: 


> 


doubt recall Miss 
yeke’s entertaining musical recitation, How 
the Elephant Got His Trunk, which was in a 
The present composition is 
‘even more amusing. The directions printed in 
lies are commendable in the manner in which 


Our readers will without 


they designate the suitable mood and action, 
Perhaps the three most important points in the 
recitation are the holds—shown by A\ —near the 


end. 
lf you cannot get your audience chuckling 
with Spring Gardening, something is definitely 


wrong either with your audience or with your- 
self, 


Marching to Peace, by J. L. Roeckel. 


Joseph L. Roeckel was born in London, Eng- 
land, in 1838, He was a skillful pianist, an ex- 
cellent teacher, and a composer whose cantatas, 
piano pieces and songs have found a_ ready 
audience throughout the far-flung musical world. 
Mr. Roeckel died in 1923, 

Of the many marches for piano 
from his pen, none is composed of 
finer themes than the present one. It demands 
to. be played in a slow and steady marching 
tempo, broadening out somewhat for the imelo- 
dious middle section, The transition from the 
key of G to the key of B-flat, in this section, is 
handled knowingly. ; 

This is 
ture, 


which came 
nobler or 


a distinct addition to four-hand litera- 


Lullaby, by Isidore Schwartz. 


The composer of this charming cradle-song is 
only twelve years old, and a resident of VPhila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. He is a student at the 
Curtis Institute of Music. From a perusal of his 
Lullaby, we would unhesitatingly predict a bright 


future for him, and we hope to see his name 
frequently in our pages. 
The balanced phrases of the melody are as- 


tonishing. Toward the end of the piece there is 
an opportunity for double stopping. Cleanly 
executed, this double stopping will add much 
to the expressiveness of the theme. 

Finally, we would call your attention to the ac- 


companiment with its smooth and logical har- 
monies. It is an integral part of the whole 
and in no instance resorts to the weak device 


of merely duplicating the theme of the violin. 
Master Schwartz, by the way, is a fine vio 
linist. 


The Shepherd Boy, by Eugene F. Marks. 


This is a pastoral scene of exceptional charm. 


Its theme is entirely diatonic, representing the 
pipings of the shepherd boy as he plays upon 
the rude instrument. By diatonic we mean that 


no tones foreign to the key are used. In fact, 
there is not a single accidental in the whole course 
of the composition, either in the solo or the ac- 
companiment, 

The pedalling is a really integral part of the 


piece; and it should not’ be hard even for the 
young organist. Note that in measure eight it 
plays the first measure of the theme, and, in 
order to bring this out, the pedal is to be coupled 
to a manual at this point. 

Twelve measures farther on, the sixteenth 


notes in the pedal may look terrifying, but when 
played by alternating the feet they will be found 
to be simple indeed. 

Skillful registration is the just desert of such 
an attractive number. 


Royal Pageant, by Eugene F. Marks. 

Here is a rousing organ march, opening with 
trumpet effects on the Great. The first section 
commences with measure nine; in this measure 
the chords must be slightly separated from each 
other in the way indicated by the composer. 
Played thus, the results out in the auditorium 
or church will be a hundred per cent better. Ob- 
serve, nevertheless, that the pedal notes are 
legato. 

The key succession in the middle 
the march is A-flat, F minor, A-flat. 
mal phrase lengths are employed. 

Mr. Marks’ short but very worthwhile The 
Shepherd Boy appears in this same issue, and 
the two fit in nicely for use together on a con- 
cert program or in church, 
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Expression Through Rhythmic 
Variations 


ge subtle matter than dynamics, 
rhythmic expressiveness eludes the 
boundaries of hard and fast rules. Let us 
keep in mind, first of all, that it is rhythm 
that gives the pulse-beat of life to the 
music. Without that varying, expressive, 
moving pulse-beat of life one may do 
what one will dynamically—one’s playing 
will remain tiresome, dull, monotonous. 

As far as rule-following may be ap- 
plied at the beginning of the study of this 
elusive subject, one may make mention of 
some of the more obvious considerations. 
In general, a ritardando is made in music 
when some phrase or passage comes to an 
end and some new musical thought is to 
be presented. It may occur at the end of 
larger parts, at the end of the period, at 
the end of the phrase, even at the end of 
the measure, in pieces of slower gait. It 
has its esthetic justification in the fact that 
a slight slowing up in the tempo gives the 
hearer an opportunity, as it were, to digest 
what -has gone before and to prepare his 
mind for the reception of the musical idea 
which is to follow. 

In order to preserve continuity in the 
flow of the rhythmic line, attention must 
be given tothe resumption of the tempo 
after the ritardando. A too long-drawn- 
out ritardando followed by delay in tak- 
ing up the phrase following has the effect 
on the hearer of bringing the whole piece 
to a stop, or of chopping it up into small, 
unrelated portions, with complete loss of 
unity and continuity. 

An accelerando has the effect of excite- 
ment, agitation, forward urge towards a 
climax. When improperly used, particu- 
larly in melody playing of the more lyric 
sort, it is fatal to the beauty and im- 
pressiveness of the phrase, giving the 
hearer the unpleasant impression of lack 
of poise and of uncertainty. 

A most important rhythmic considera- 
tion is the matter of the slight pause at 
the end of the phrase, a counterpart of 
which is indicated in poetry by the comma 
at the end of the line. How often one hears 
the entire beauty of a melody destroyed by 
ill-considered hurrying from one phrase 
to the next! This is one of the most 
frequent ‘ear-marks of amateurish, un- 
ripe piano playing. Excellent examples to 
hold up to the piano student in this mat- 
ter are the singer’s intake of breath at the 
appropriate points in the melodic line and 
the raising of the violinist’s arm to begin 
a new phrase with the down bow. 


Rules for the Winds 
EYOND THESE few hints it is diffi- 


cult to go. One may call attention 
to the fact that a slight pause on a melody 
note, prolonging it past its actual time 
value in the measure, serves to give it an 


agogic accent, and to heighten its impor- 
tance in the melodic line. Or one may 
point out the intense dramatic value of 
the pause, that momentary but com- 
plete cessation of sound used by Liszt in 
so masterly a manner. However, the mat- 
ter of rhythmic expressiveness must be left 


largely to the tastes of the performer and | 


cannot be defined by any sort of rule-mak- 
ing. How, for example, is one to lay down 
the law for the subtle swing of a Viennese 
waltz or the lilt of a Chopin mazurka ? 

The best way for the teacher to foster 
rhythmic expressiveness is to call the stu- 
dent’s attention constantly to its impor- 
tance, to illustrate it by practical examples 
at the keyboard and to urge that at every 
public performance the student should 
focus his attention on the manner in which 
the rhythmic line is handled by artists of 
ability. It is this quality in expressiveness, 
more than any other, that makes the final 
difference between the artist and the ama- 
teur, between the musically ripe performer 
and the student. Where it is possible to at- 
tend orchestral performances, a great deal 
can be learned by watching the baton in 
the hands of expert conductors. 

The development in piano playing of 
clear tonal enunciation, intelligible. diction, 
a broad dynamic range\and a keen sensi- 
bility for the expressiveness of the rhyth- 
mic line must go hand in hand with a 
growth of the student's ability to feel all 
these things in a constant, close connection 
with the music he interprets. He must de- 
velop a fine, alert sensitiveness to the in- 
ner urge of the compositions he plays, so 
that the schooling he has received in the 
matter of dynamics and agogics finally 
merges with his own ripening emotional 
concepts. 

To achieve success on the concert stage 
the pianist must possess a background of 
sterling musicianship. To this he must 
add the art of public performance, that 
difficult and subtle task of making an audi- 
ence en rapport with the finest fancies of 
creative musical genius, of awakening a 
sympathetic response to emotions and 
moods in infinite variety and of arousing 
and maintaining enthusiasm among his 
hearers throughout a performance replete 
with interest, vitality, beauty of tonal ef- 
fects and rhythmic charm of a high order. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MR. 
HUGHES” ARTICLE 
What different “touches” are possible 
in playing a single note? 
2. Why are at least two tones necessary 
to gain expressiveness? 


3. Give two rules having to do with 
musical diction. 
4. In what way must dynamic variety 


be concerned with 
5. What 


drawn-out 


“vertical alignment” ? 
is the effect of a too-long- 
“ritardando” ? 


Tusic in Paris 
(Continued from page 467) 


ments in such a great center as Paris, with 
its centuries of tradition, .We would like 
to spend at least another article upon the 
wonderful French Orchestras with their 
especially superb wind sections; we would 
like to dwell upon the chamber music con- 
certs in which there is a growing interest; 
and we would like to discuss at length the 
splendid manifestation of appreciation 
represented in the establishment, by a 


group of leading French idealists supple- 
mented by the Government, of the Ameri- 
can School of Music at Fontainebleau— 
one of the most beautiful unofficial dip- 
lomatic actions in the history of nations; 
but these matters cannot be encompassed 
in our present journalistic limitations. 
“The City of Light” is coming to shine 
more brilliantly than ever in art and in 
music. 


“I hope most of us are engaged in musical activities primarily because 
we exalt our profession above everything else and are concerned with what 
music as beauty and inspiration may bring into the world! rather than witli 
what we can make music bring to us of money, or position or fame, or what 


not.”—J. LAWRENCE Erp, 


Why don’t you, too, get new ideas to use in your teaching, 
; make your work a real pleasure and increase your income at the same time? 
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IT ALWAYS PAYS TO STUDY MUSIC 


Musical ability is the magnet which most often leads in our modern social and cultural life 


Music Multiplies Charm 
Music Quickens the Mind 
Music Helps Elevate Character 
| Music Makes Powerful Leaders 


The young lady in the background bitterly regrets that her musical training was neglected 


BUT IT IS NOT TOO LATE — 
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